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TV  WEEK  is  something  special  as  a 
television  program  magazine.  E>  elusive, 
colorful  stories  and  pictures  are  sought 
and  read  at  once  with  enjoyment  hy  every 
member  of  the  family.  Then  it's  saved — 
and  used — all  week  long  for  its  useful 
program  listings. 

High  readership  is  only  one  of  the 
values  you  get  in  TV  WEEK.  Its  size 
(8'4  X  11)  gives  your  advertising  room 
to  make  a  dramatic  impression.  Roto¬ 
gravure  printing  on  high  gloss  stock 
assures  quality  reproduction  for  black- 
and-white  and  full  color.  Cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  is  extremely  low'. 

Investigate  today  how  this  different 
television  magazine  can  help  vou  sell 
more  in  Chicago.  Call  your  nean'st  Trib¬ 
une  representative  for  the  full  file  of 
facts  about  TV  \V  EEK. 


TV 


WEEK 
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The  VbrU't  CrcalcM  Newspapa 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSES,  REELROOM  AND  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  OVER  A  HALF-CENTURY. 


TENSIONPLATE  AUTOSHAVER 


Designed  for  heavy  duty  service,  this 
machine  has  earned  a  reputation  for  depend¬ 
ability  under  the  stress  of  the  heaviest  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  in  the  newspaper  industry. 


color  plates  in  correct 
register  with  their 
printing  surfaces. 


Indispensable  equipment  in  many  of 
America’s  busiest  newspaper  plants,  the 
WOOD  Tensionplate  Autoshaver  streamlines 
stereotype  operations  by  shaving,  trimming, 
and  milling  pockets  on  the  inside  of  plates  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  cast. 


WOOD  TENSIONPLATE  AUTOMILLER 

With  the  color  plate 
pre-registering  attachment 

If  you  use  Tension 
Lockup,  the  WOOD 


Send  for  descriptive  literature 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More ! 


•  As  you  see,  our  people  are  not  prone  to  have  cold  feet 
. . .  when  sleeping  or  spending!  In  fact,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Chicago,  in  its  latest  annual  report,  calls  us 
Indiana’s  "boom  town”  .  .  .  and  predicts  that  this  boom  is 
here  to  stay.  How  right  they  are!  Our  average  income  per 
family  is  39.3%  above  the  national  level*  .  .  .  and  our 
general  merchandise  sales  are  a  stratospheric  82.6%  above 
the  national  average!  So  whether  you’re  selling  bed 
warmers  or  bottle  warmers,  consider  these  facts  about  our 
great  and  growing  market: 


►  It’s  Steady  ...  a  balance  between  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  that  assures  a  stable  market. 

►  You  get  Saturation  Coverage  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of  the  44  surrounding 
counties  in  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis 
New  s.  If  rite  for  complete  market  and  circidation  data. 

Mt-mbef,  Metro  Sunday  Maoazi^*^  Network 
Member,  Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  -  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Sales  Managemer)!,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10, 1956 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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star  reporters  the  world  over  make 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  News 
Service  the  perfect  second  service 
for  more  and  more  papers— a 
30%  increase  in  clients  in  1956! 

Robert  S.  Bird,  reporter  who  won  recognition 
from  editors  the  country  over  for  his  segregation 
stories,  aircraft-lag  report  and  Kasper  expose, 
reports  this  month  on  the  new  Ku  Klux  Kian. 

The  world-wide  staff  of  HTNS  includes  these 
experts  on  the  domestic  scene — 

Washington  staff  of  12,  topped  by 

Don  Whitehead,  "The  FBI  Story," 

'At  Marguerite  Higgins,  Pulitzer-winner,  and 
Robert  J.  Donovan,  "The  Eisenhower  Story" 
Midivest:  United  Nations: 

Walter  Lister,  Jr.  Arch  Parsons,  Jr. 

Financial  staff  of  over  50  headed  by 
Donold  Rogers  Normon  Stobler 

Sports  staff,  probably  the  finest 
in  the  country,  includes 

iiC  Bob  Cooke  ^  Jesse  Abramson 
^  Tommy  Holmes  ic  Harold  Rosenthol 

Aviation  and  Military:'^  Ansel  E.  Tolbert 
Science:  Earl  Ubell 

Theater:  Welter  Kerr 

Fashion:  Eugenio  Sheppord 

(ALSO  Art,  Books,  Dance,  Movies,  Music, 
Photography,  Records  .  .  .  frequent 
special  series  by  HTNS  staff  writers!) 


THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  NEWS  SERVICE 


New  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

PEnnsylvonio  6-4000 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


April  14-1^— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Spring 
meeting,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

April  15-16— Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  annual  meeting, 

Press  &  Radio  Club,  Des  Moines. 

April  17-20 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  annual  convention, 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

April  20— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagen 
Spring  meeting,  Heathman  hotel,  Portland. 

April  20-21— American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  22 — ^The  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  New  York  City. 

April  22-25— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  71st  annutl  * 
convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  25-27— Nebraska  Press  Association,  State  convention,  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

April  25*27 — Press  Photography,  Southern  short  course.  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

April  25-27 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  annual 
meeting,  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  26-27— South  Texas  Press  Association,  30th  annual  convention. 
Gunter  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

April  27 — Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  annual  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Severin  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

April  27— United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association,  lunch 
and  seminar.  Hotel  Sheraton,  Chicago,  III. 

April  27-28 — Alabama  Associated  Press  state  meeting,  Reich  Hotel, 
Gadsden,  Ala. 

April  27-28 — The  Associa-ted  Press  of  North  Dakota,  Spring  meeting, 
Minot. 

April  28-May  A — Journalism  Week,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia. 

April  28-30 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  meeting. 

Van  Cleve  Hotel,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

April  29— Canadian  Press,  Spring  meeting.  Executive  Committee, 
Toronto. 

April  29-May  1st — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Spring  meeting,  Mark  Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

April  29-May  10 — American  Press  Institute,  special  City  Editors  Semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

April  30 — Canadian  Press,  Spring  meeting  of  Board,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

May  I— Canadian  Press,  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

May  I — Marquette  University  Third  Advertising  Conference,  Brooks 
Memorial  House,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

May  2-4— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers, 
western  regional  conference,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

May  3-4— Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

May  4— Ohio  United  Press  Editors,  lunch  and  Spring  mooting.  Fort 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

May  4-5 — Loulsiana-Mississippi  Associated  Press  Association,  meeting, 
Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

May  4-5  — United  Press  Editors  of  West  Virginia,  annual  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Chancellor  Hotel,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

May  5 — ^The  Associated  Press  of  Georgia,  annual  meeting.  Bon  Air 
Hotel,  Augusta. 

May  5-6 — Iowa  Short  Course  on  Newspaper  Circulation,  School  of 
Journalism,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

May  5-9 — Carribbean  Area  Press  Serrtlnar,  International  House,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

May  6— Overseas  Press  Club  of  America.  18th  annual  Awards  dinner. 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

May  13 — Society  of  the  Silurians,  Spring  dinner,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

May  17-18 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  first  con-  j 
ventlon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  18-19 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Wade  | 
Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

May  20 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association, 
Spring  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

May  25— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association  meeting.  Wagon 
Wheel  Lodge,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Vol.  90,  No.  16,  April  13,  1957.  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  i* 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  Book 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 
(Printed  by  Scott  Printing  Co.,  Jersey  Cjity,  N.  J.)  Second  class  mail  privileges 
authorized  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  with  Titles 
patented  and  Registered  and  Contents  Copyrighted  1957  by  the  Editor  A  Puk^ 
lisher  Co..  Inc.  Annual  subscription  86.50  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries  810.00.  . 
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The  Paris  Post-Intelligencer 
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Tuesday  Aflernoun.  Fchruai}’  12.  1957. 

W^ATFOLKS  LI^ 
lirtifc  II  mi  mn‘r 


Every  once  in  a  while  something  about 
our  new'spaper  comes  through  the  mail, 
or  is  received  over  the  counter,  we  w’lsh  to 
tall  attention  to,  and  two  such  items  were 
received  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
And  because  they  are  related,  and  w’e  are 
proud  of  both,  we  are  devoting  our  space 
in  today’s  issue  to  tell  of  them. 

The  first  occurred  yesterday  afternoon 
when  Fred  A.  Parker,  Tennessee  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  United  Press  Association  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  a  framed  certificate  as  a 
member  since  April  1,  1944.  the  certificate 

!  being  currently  awarded  all  members  of 
more  than  ten  years 

The  second  was  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Sula 
Paschal  of  Mansfield,  entering  a  .six 
months  subscription  to  POST-INTELLl- 
GENCER.  and  we  are  able  to  give  her 
the  kind  of  newspaper  she  wants  partly 

lars  ($2.50)  and  fifty  cents,  for  which 
please  send  me  the  POST-INTELLI¬ 
GENCER  for  six  (6)  months 

“I  certainly  do  enjoy  reading  your 
paper,  and  don't  think  it  can  be  beat 
for  a  newspaper,  as  it  not  only  gives 
H  the  county  news,  but  the  state  news  as 
i  well,  and  a  lot  of  out-of-thc-state  news 
I  of  interest.  AND,  THE  NEWS  IS  .'\L- 
I  WAYS  RELIABLE.  T(X)  (caps  are 

1  “I  also  like  to  read  the  ads,  and  po- 

■  litical  news.  In  fact,  it’s  a  good  paper, 

I  and  I  enjoy  all  of  it.  including  the 
H  continued  stones  - 

^  Mrs  Sula  Paschal”^^| 

We  intend  to  do  our  best  to  live  up  to  ^ 
what  Mrs.  Paschal  feels  she  is  entitled 
to  in  the  way  of  a  home-town  newspaper 
so  that  when  her  six  months  subscription  E 
expires  she.  and  our  other  4.449  subscriber 
or  readers,  will  renew.  And  giving  therr 
the  daily  United  Press  leased  wire  repor'  ■ 
will  help  us  do  it.  H 


Part  of 

Mrs.  Paschal's 
$2.50 


The  train  that  always  runs  on  time,  the 
lighter  that  always  works,  the  cream  that's 
always  fresh  come  soon  to  be  taken  for 
granted  and  to  go  unappreciated. 

So  some  say.  They  think  that  people 
don't  notice  reliability. 

Mrs.  Sula  Paschal's  letter,  quoted  In 
this  recent  editorial  In  the  Paris,  Tenn., 
Post-Intelligencer,  shows  that  they 
do  —  in  this  case  so  definitely  as 
to  prompt  a  subscription. 

The  Post-Intelligencer  stresses  the 
point  in  capital  letters. 

And  stresses  conspicuously  also  that  to 
United  Press  goes  credit  for  earning 
part  of  Mrs.  Paschal's  $2.50. 


TDres 

THE  3-F0R-1  ! 


THE  3-FORl  SERVICE 

World  Coverage 
Big  By-line  Features 
Regional  News 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

-  Dr.  (ioorjie  ^  .  Crane.  Pli.D.  M.D.  — — ^ 


In  2-synable  words  Dr.  Crane’s  “WORRY 
CLINIC”  column  “vaccinates”  readers  against 
divorce,  delinquency,  nervous  breakdowns  and 
fears. 

But  he  also  offers  “booster”  shots  to  unusually 
disturbed  readers  via  his  personal  mail  service. 
Note  the  letter  input  for  ]\Iarch.  1957: 


FREE  PRESS  (Detroit)  .  .3,648 

REPUBLIC  (Phoenix)  .  994 

NEW.'n  (Cleveland)  .  8.33 

HERALD  (Miami)  .  878 


NO  MAIL  LETUP  IN  20  YEARS 

For  over  20  years  Dr.  Crane’s  “WORRY 
CLINIC”  has  run  in  these  cities.  See  March  lettei- 


input: 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  (St.  Louis)  .  1.911 

BEACON  JOURNAL  (Akron)  .  1.056 

CTTIZEN  (Columbus)  .  755 

NEWS-SENTINEL  (Knoxville) .  .580 


GIVE  READERS  EXPERT  ADVISERS 

“Consult  a  psychiatrist  at  once,”  advised  a  re¬ 
cent  love  columnist.  That’s  unnecessary! 

Dr.  Crane  already  IS  a  famous  Christian  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  so  he  doesn’t  give  readers  that  sort  of 
“run-around.”  He  tells  them  exactly  what  is 
wrong  IN  HIS  DAILY  COLUMN! 

That’s  why  he  rates  tops  on  independent  reader 
polls,  like  those  below: 

2nd  in  the  Akron  BEACON  JOURNAL 
1st  in  the  Columbus  CITIZEN  poll 
2nd  in  the  Evansville  PRESS  poll 
2nd  in  the  Bloomington  P.ANTAGRAPH 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

320  IVorlli  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  (11) 
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WHOSE  was  the  most  unusual  press  party  of  the  season? 
Most  memorable  stunt  social  I’ve  attended  was  Lorrain 
j  and  Berne  D’Essen’s  after-theatre  gambol  at  their  Animal  Talent 
Scouts  for  Abigail  and  Allegra.  coddled  crocodilian  thespians  in 
the  cast  of  “The  Happiest  Millionaire.”  Happily  mixed  with  the 
I  play’s  cast,  headed  by  Walter  Pidgeon  and  Diana  Van  de  Vlis, 

!  and  the  other  lucky  guests  were  Victoria,  the  Kangaroo:  Linda, 
j  the  Llama;  Mortimer,  a  full-grown  bull  who  measures  only  30  j 
inches  at  the  shoulder;  Julie,  the  Burro,  and  Bathsheba,  the 
white  Porker,  both  from  the  musical,  “L’il  Abner”;  Lola,  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “beauteous  blonde  bombshell  Bassett”;  Wimpy, 
an  Australian  called  a  Wombat;  Debbie,  the  Great  Dane;  two 
newspaper-thin  Russian  wolfhounds;  T-Lana,  a  Yorkshire  ter¬ 
rier;  four  Siamese  cats.  The  animals— the  four-legged  stars  of 
I  stage  and  television  and  the  two-legged  freeloaders  alike — never 
had  it  so  good  as  at  the  outstanding-outlandish  combo  animal- 
(  human  D’Essen  I’affaire  unique. 

— Bosley  Crowlher,  ISeu)  York  Times  motion  picture  critic,  is 
author  of  “The  Lion’s  Share,”  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  a  history 
of  Lock’s,  Inc.,  parent  company  of  M-G-M  Pictures.  .  .  .  Ruth  E. 

I  Riley,  church  editor,  Kansas  City  (Kas.)  Kansan,  endorsing  the 
rebellion  of  Emery  Hulehinson,  Chicago  Daily  Aetrs,  against  the 
I  groundhog  myth,  adds:  “Please  inform  us  K'hat  he  says  about  the 
I  first  robin  (which  really  hadn’t  gone  South  at  all),  one  of  niy 
annual  griefs.’’ 

Columnists  Lament 

Go  ahead — laud  a  performer; 

I  Praise  him  to  the  sky — 

I  But  don't  quit  praising  him 

Or  he’ll  smack  you  in  the  eye. 

You’ll  never  hear  a  word  from  him 
While  you’re  saying  he  is  swell. 

But  a  tiny  word  of  critical  observation —  I 

And  you’ll  get  blasted  all  to  hell! 

— Scoop  Coates 

Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Times. 

— Anent  the  I-we  debate  in  Roy  Copperud’s  popular-sentient 
“Editorial  Workshop”  in  E&P,  Jim  Burkham,  ex -St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  executive,  who  bought  the  Hamden  (Conn.)  | 
Chronicle  a  year  ago,  began  his  “Chronicler-at-Large”  column: 

“I  read  last  week  how  it  is  now  considered  ‘hoopskirt  journal¬ 
ism’  to  use  the  editorial  ‘we’  when  writing  a  personal  column 
like  this.  We,  pardon  us,  we  mean  I,  am  (are)  inclined  to 
agree  that  it  does  sound  like  Queen  Victoria  (viz,  ‘We’re  NOT 
amused’).  ...  So  here  I  go,  first  person  singular.”  .  .  .  And 
Ward  Bushee,  managing  editor,  Watsonville  (Calif.)  Register- 
Pajaronian,  urges  the  United  Press  to  use  “will”  instead  of 
“would”  whenever  possible.  “The  use  of  the  future  tense  verb 
gives  the  story  much  more  impact.”  he  points  out.  .  .  .  Prof. 
Robert  W.  Desmond,  Department  of  Journalism,  University  of 
j  California,  Berkeley,  generously  writes:  “Your  column  is  one 
of  the  features  of  E&P  that  I  never  fail  to  read  and  enjoy, 
i  Among  the  amusing  items  with  which  it  is  peppered  have  been 
,  a  good  many  relating  to  the  quality  of  writing.”  .  .  .  Other 
j  appreciated  correspondence  comes  from  Prof.  Kenneth  N-  ' 
j  Stewart,  Department  of  Journalism,  University  of  Michigan. 

I  Ann  Arbor,  and  John  H.  Ward,  city  side  desk,  Superior  (Wis.) 

I  Evening  Telegram. 
i 

I  Washington  Tragedy 

A  cute  want-ad  taker  came  to  work 
.\nd  the  boys,  they  tried  and  tried, 

I  But  could  get  no  information  about  the  gal 

I  Because  it  was  classified! 

— W’.  Lowrie  Kay 
Latrobe  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
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Sell  this  market! 


45  square  miles  that  is 


sprains 


the  2nd  Largest  Maihet  in  New  Jersey  ^ 

POPULATION  -  / .  642,100....  .  .  28 ih  Largest  in  t 

BUYING  INCOME  -  *1,199,561,000  .  ..  .  .  32nd  Largest  m  I  .S. 

RETAIL  SALES  -  -  -  *648,264,000 _  -.  43  rd  iMrgest.-’in  l  .S. 

FOOD  SALES  *189,195,000 ... .  _ .  28th  Largest  in  V.S. 

insure  your  success ]in  Hudson  County  .  .  .  iis( 

JERSEV  JOURNAL 

New  Jersey’s  2nd  Largest.  Evening  Newspaper  I 


HUDSON  COUNTr 


/  TOTAL  CIRCULATION . . .  101,162*  copies  daiV^: 

A.rC' PUBLISHER'S  STATEMENT  ...  3  Months  En<lin9  March  31,  1957,  as  subnritted  to  A.B.C'  —  Subieei  to  Audit. 

LEADERSHIP  .  .  »  more  than  twice  as  much  _.circulation  in 
\  Hudson  County  as  the-''2nd  newspaper 

(The  Hudson  Dispatch} 

\  :  ; 

% 

\  DOMINANCE  •  ••  no  other  newspaper  effectively  covers 

this  big  local  market. 


...  plus  free  merchandising  assistance 
'■'\_^for  greater  sales  impact  in  Hudson  County. 


Jersey  CHy,  New  Jersey 
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End  of  OSl 

An  econoinv-niiiidcd  House  Appropriations  Committee  has  slashed 
25%  from  the  budget  of  the  Commeree  Department  and  in  so 
iloing  has  eut  off  tlie  eoiitroversial  Office  of  Strategic  Information 
without  a  cent. 

Unless  the  House  or  Senate  restores  these  cuts,  OSl  will  have 
to  go  out  of  business.  In  our  opinion  that  is  a  proper  ending  to  an 
unfortunate  stor\'. 

The  concept  of  OSl  was  that  editors  should  impose  a  “voluntary 
censorship”  on  unclassified  information  which  might  be  of  value  to 
a  potential  enemv.  In  other  words,  editors  were  to  attempt  to  evalu¬ 
ate  new’s  for  security  which  had  already  been  cleared  for  security  by 
supposedlv  reliable  officers  in  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere. 

Even  if  some  editors  had  been  foolish  enough  to  go  along  with 
the  proposal  it  wwild  have  been  a  futile  gesture— because  all  avenues 
of  communication  out  of  the  country  are  w  ide  open  and  uncensored. 

We  hope  this  will  be  the  end  of  official  attempts  to  tell  editors 
thev  can’t  print  some  news  even  though  it  is  unclassified  and  unstra- 
tegic  because  dissemination  might  place  it  in  the  wrong  hands. 

Declassification  Problem 

(^L.\SSlFlCATION  and  declassification  of  news  from  government 
departments  seems  to  be  a  constantly  reversing  process.  Every 
now’  and  then  some  one  sets  out  to  declassify,  or  see  that  too  mucli 
new’s  is  not  classified.  The  initial  move  is  good.  The  follow  through  is 
not  ahvays  there. 

A  new  office  with  a  director  has  been  set  uj)  in  the  Pentagon  to 
operate  an  “acti\e  declassification  program.”  It  sounds  good,  and  we 
hope  it  works.  Hut  w’e  are  mindful  of  the  disappointing  performance 
of  the  President's  special  counsel,  Gerald  D.  Morgan,  w’ho  has  been 
supposed  to  police  the  operations  of  Executive  Order  10501  which, 
although  an  improvement  over  President  Truman’s  order,  set  up  the 
ground  rules  for  classification  of  new’s.  The  Moss  Committee  has 
rex’caled  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  office  has  been  ineffective. 

ft  seems  to  us  a  foregone  conclusion  that  as  long  as  W’e  have 
censorship  at  the  source  iii  go\ernment,  and  official  orders  authoriz¬ 
ing  and  outlining  procedures  for  same,  declassification  will  be  mostb' 
a  dictionary  w'ord. 

Postal  Policy  Needed 

I  ^*1E  threat  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  cut  back  on  Postal  service 
eliminating  Saturday  deliveries  and  third  class  mail  should  im¬ 
press  on  Congress  the  neccssitv  of  establishing  a  firm  poliev  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  public  service  aspi’cts  of  the  Po.st  Office. 

The  cut  back  in  service  would  have  affected  every  person  and 
seriously  interfered  with  the  operations  of  many  businesses.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Postmaster  General  did  not  threaten  to  curtail  all 
of  the  non-rev’enue-producing  services  conducted  by  the  Post  Office. 
But  the  action  dramatized  for  Congress  what  will  happen  to  the 
postal  service  if  it  is  to  be  run  as  a  business  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

The  incident  should  indicate  to  Congress  that  it  has  a  choice: 
Either  it  acts  to  curtail  the  non-revenue  services  and  at  the  same  time 
increases  all  postal  rates  to  eliminate  the  deficit,  or  it  agrees  with  tlie 
Citizens’  Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  that  the  Post  Office  was  established  as  a  st-rvice  to 
the  people  to  be  operated  as  such. 


Let  u»  not  therefore  judge  one  anoiheit 
any  more;  hut  judge  this  rather,  that  no 
man  put  a  stumbling  block  or  an  occo- 
sion  to  fall  in  his  brother’s  ivay. 

— Komans,  Alt’  ;  13. 
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He  is  counsel  in  two  hammer  slayings 
and  some  other  grizzly  crimes. — Ctnctn- 
fxiti  (Ohio)  Timea-Star. 


Two  deer  killed  by  cars  in  the  last 
week  have  been  examined  and  found  in 
good  condition. — Yakima  (Wash.)  Daih/ 
keptiblic. 

• 

She  had  married  another  man,  by 
whim  she  had  two  more  children. — 
new  York  Herald  Tribune. 


Rayburn  said  there  was  a  spit  between 
G.O.P.  on  the  Hill  and  'modern 
Republicans’  in  the  White  House.  — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

• 

The  slutry,  red-haired  actress  tied 
the  knot  yesterday. — Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Arkansas  Democrat. 
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letters 

‘LOSING  FACE’ 

President  Eisenhower,  through  his  wil¬ 
lingness  and  generosity  in  cooperating  with 
the  press,  has  b<'en  subjected  to  embarrass¬ 
ing  and  irritating  (juestions  which  a  man 
in  his  jxisition  shoidd  not  he  recpiired  or 
expected  to  answer. 

Recently  he  has  bei'n  asked  by  reporters 
if  there  is  anjdhing  to  the  report  that  two 
helicopters  were  bought  to  fly  him  to  golf 
('ourses;  if  the  rumor  is  true  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  resign  and  turn  the  job  over  to 
Vice  President  NLxon;  and  if  the  ear  in 
which  he  was  riding  to  his  Gettysburg  farm 
had  exceeded  the  legal  speed  limits. 

He  promptly  denied  auv'  knowledge  ot 
the  helicopter  purchase  and  the  rumor  of 
his  resignation.  Naturally  he  flushed  when 
such  questions  were  popped  for  they  were 
prompted  bv  mere  rumor  or  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  press  questioners  to  get  a 
rise  out  of  him. 

As  for  the  speed  of  his  ear  and  the 
intimation  that  he  might  have  been  know- 
ingly  guilty  of  a  law  violation,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  car  who  were  slowed 
down  by  oflieers  trailing  him  should  know 
that  the  President  was  not  at  the  wheel 
and  in  fact  the  car  was  not  his  personal 
property,  hut  the  property  of  the  taxpayers. 
The  law  holds  car  drivers,  not  passengers, 
responsible  for  traffic  violations. 

I  think  correct  answers  to  such  ques¬ 
tions  could  have  been  gotten  from  White 
House  subordinates  without  embarrassing 
our  Chief  Executive  and  the  dignifii-d  ofliee 
he  holds. 

The  high  profession  of  journalism  is 
“losing  face”  when  its  representatives  pro¬ 
pound  such  questions  at  press  conferences. 

Lee  B.  We.xthehs 

Publisher, 

Slwlbij  ( N.  C. )  Daihj  Star 

NAME,  PLEASE 

This  reporter  was  interviewing  a  lady 
by  phone  for  a  feature  story  when  the 
name  of  a  U.  S.  Senator  was  mentioned  as 
having  a  slight  connection  with  the  story. 

“But  I  don’t  think  you  should  use  his 
name,”  said  the  lady.  “After  all,  you  re¬ 
porters  have  to  get  permission  to  use  the 
names  of  elected  government  officials,  don’t 
you?” 

The  reporter  tohl  a  friend  alwut  the 
conversation. 

Askerl  friend:  “Well,  don’t  vou?” 

Robeht  Govek 

Amhridge  (Pa.)  Citizen 

MUSEUM  PIECE 

Congratulations  on  your  ROP  color  issue 
of  March  30.  Because  of  its  significance  in 
newspaper  history  we  have  added  it  to 
our  comprehensive  newspaper  collection  in 
the  local  museum. 

Robebt  N.  Cheeth.\m 
Bonner  County  Museum, 

Sandpoint,  Idaho. 
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NO  KIGHT 

The  newspap'rs  are  quoting  you  aliout 
the  U.S.  “Iron  Curtain”  on  reporters. 
Everx’one  not  in  the  news  field  will  shout, 
“HURRAH”;  it’s  alx)ut  time  something  was 
done  to  bring  our  silly  reporters  and  stupid 
newspapers  to  a  realiziitipn  what  freedom 
of  the  press  really  means. 

It  does  not  mean  the  right  for  any  fo<il- 
ish,  sarcastic,  sadistic  rejwrter  to  nag,  bully 
and  |X'ster  our  leaders  alxmt  trivialities. 

They  .seem  to  think  the  nastier  they  are 
the  better  reporters.  People  are  getting 
ashamed  of  them,  and  no  one  ever  sees 
anv  justification  in  their  actions  or  ques¬ 
tions— except  vou  publishers. 

.Mbs.  C.  H.  Didiuksen 

Riverside,  Conn. 

DISHARMONY 

I  was  astounded  to  read  (April  6.  page 
12)  about  newspapermen’s  attemptetl  boy¬ 
cott  of  their  radio  and  television  colleagues. 
I  shotild  like  to  make  three  points: 

1.  NewspajKT  refwrters  have  no  divine 
right  to  limit  news  conferences  to  them¬ 
selves.  Radio  an<l  television  newsmen  have 
legitimate  business  on  the  scene. 

2.  Ed  Prendergast  says  reporters  must 
“protect”  the  interviewee  from  his  own 
words.  That’s  news!  I  doubt  whether  ar¬ 
ticulate  public  offiei;ds  demand  such  “pro¬ 
tection.” 

3.  At  a  time  when  newsmen  throughout 
the  country  are  campaigning  for  freedom 
of  information,  there  is  no  exeiise  for  an 
attempt  to  spread  disharmony  within  the 
industry. 

Tueoik)he  K.  K(K)p 
President,  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  AsscK'iation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

E&P  performed  a  valuable  service  in 
publishing  in  February  the  thoughtful  pro¬ 
posal  of  Austin  C.  Wehrwein  for  business- 
supported  and  establishcxl  fellowships  for 
reporters  and  editors  interested  in  coverage 
of  economics  and  busine.ss  news. 

Actions  that  emphasize  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  this  .service  and  which  undergird 
or  strengthen  it  should  gain  the  support  of 
America’s  informed  business  and  financial 
leaders. 

.\f.  k".  Mem.ott 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

DEFIANT 

If  all  of  you  sniveling  editors  are  half 
as  interested  in  breaking  the  China  ban,  as 
you  pretend,  you  will  send  a  reputable 
correspondent  over  there  every  day  in  the 
week  for  a  solid  year.  Defy  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  write  the  story  for  your 
readers. 

A.  [..  Wll.llOITE 

Tiilsii,  Okla. 
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More  and  more  New  Yorkers  these  days 
"wake  up  to  The  Times -The  New  York  Times." 

That's  why  we  can  announce: 

Circulation  of  The  New  York  Times 
now  higher  than  ever 

622,843  weekdays 
a  gain  of  52,150 

average  net  paid  Monday- Friday  sale  for  six  months  ended  March  31,  1957, 
compared  with  corresponding  period  in  1956 


1,277,140  Sundays 
a  gain  of  47,073 

average  net  paid  sale  for  six  months  ended  March  31,  1957,  compared  with 
corresponding  period  in  1956 


These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  They  indicate  that  more  and 
more  New  Yorkers  are  finding  that  The  New  York  Times 
is  much  more  interesting,  and  that  reading  it  every  day  makes 
them  more  interesting,  too.  They  like  it  for  its  complete, 
clear,  colorful  reporting  and  explaining  of  the  world’s  news. 

Readers  find  that  there’s  more  in  The  Times,  so  they  get  more  out  of  it. 
And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  newspaper,  so  do  advertisers. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


50,000 -Daily  Reverses  Trend 
Chopping  Overhead  Expense 


Operating  Profit  Increases  12% 

And  Net  Is  Highest  in  3  Years 

Bv  ittilieri  r.  Brown 

Bv  virtue  of  sizable  savings  in  administrative  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs.  Editor  &  Publisher’s  “typical  50,000-circiilation 
daily”  managed  to  keep  about  half  of  its  $35,947  increased 
revenue  in  1956  and  rev'ersed  a  10-year  trend  in  declining 
profits. 

Increased  operating  costs,  notably  in  newsprint  and  cir¬ 
culation  department  expenses,  would  have  more  than  wiped 
out  the  additional  income  if  a  22yc  cut  in  administrative 
and  general,  a  13%  cut  in  building  and  plant  operation, 
and  an  8%  cut  in  the  business  office,  totalling  more  than 

$50,000,  had  not  been  effected. _ _ _ 

Total  operating  revenue  in-  enue  increased  48.44%  while 
creased  1.32%  in  1956  to  a  new  total  operating  expenses  have 


risen  71.27%.  Profit  before 
taxes  has  declined  28.25%  in 
that  10-year  period  and  net 
profit  has  decreased  43.47%. 

Circulation  Share  Down 
In  10-years  there  has  been 
some  shifting  of  emphasis  in 
various  revenue  and  expense 
items.  Both  local  and  national 
advertising  revenue  provide  a 
greater  share  of  total  revenue 


record  high  of  |2, 749, 662  while 
total  operating  expenses  in¬ 
creased  .21%  to  another  new 
high  of  $2,461,624.  This  left  an 
operating  profit  of  $288,038  in 
1956,  an  increase  of  11.92%  over 
$257,353  in  1955. 

$144,250  Net  Profit 
After  adding  other  small  in¬ 
come  and  allowing  for  other 
deductions  plus  $160,800  provi¬ 
sion  for  income  taxes  (com-  than  they  did  previously,  and 
pared  to  $142,900  in  1955)  net  circulation  revenue  has  declined 
profit  last  year  was  $144,250.  in  that  relationship.  All  the 
This  was  an  11.935  increase  mechanical  departments  plus 
over  the  net  profit  of  $128,870  paper  and  ink  and  the  circula- 
in  1955.  It  was  the  highest  net  tion  department  account  for 
profit  in  three  years  but  far  be-  larger  percentages  of  total  costs 
low  that  for  the  previous  7  than  they  did  10  years  ago, 
years.  whereas  the  editorial  depart- 

Ten  years  before,  in  1947,  net  ment,  administrative  and  gen- 
profit  was  $255,166.  This  rep-  eral,  building  and  plant  main- 
resented  13.77%  of  total  rev-  tenance,  and  busine.ss  office  ac- 
enue.  Profit  before  taxes  that  count  for  a  reduced  share  of 


year  was  22.95%  of  total  rev¬ 
enue. 

In  1956  profit  before  taxes 


the  total. 

In  1947  the  four  mechanical 
departments  accounted  for  only 


was  11.09%  and  net  profit  was  26.8%  of  total  costs;  together 


5.257c  of  total  revenue.  This 
was  slightly  better  than 


with  paper  and  ink  they  ac¬ 
counted  for  48%  of  the  total. 


1955  when  the  corresponding  In  1956  mechanical  costs  were 
figures  were  10.01%  and  4.75%,  28.9%  of  the  total  and  with  pa- 
respectively.  per  and  ink  they  accounted  for 

E  &  P  has  published  the  rev-  52.6%  of  total  costs, 
enue  and  expense  figures  of  this  This  “50,000  circulation  pa- 
daily  since  1945.  On  a  10-year  per”  printed  307  issues  in  1956, 
basis  only,  since  1947,  total  rev-  the  same  number  as  in  1955  and 
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in  1947.  However,  last  year  it 
printed  11,063  pages,  an  average 
of  36  pages  per  issue,  compared 
to  10,878  in  1955,  an  average  of 

35.4  pages.  In  1947  it  averaged 

29.5  pages. 

The  number  of  columns 
printed  in  the  final  edition  were 
88,504  in  1956,  87,024  in  1955, 
and  72,684  in  1947. 

.58,000  Net  Paid 
Its  press  run  last  year  was 
59,586 — net  paid  averaged 
58,006  copies.  Returns  averaged 
889  and  unpaid  copies  totalled 
691.  In  1955  the  press  run  was 
59,944  and  net  paid  was  57,838. 
In  1947  the  press  run  was 
53,179  with  net  paid  at  51,912. 

Revenue  per  thousand  copies 
last  year  was  $36.52  compared 
to  $36.37  in  1955.  Ten  years  ago 
it  was  $33.60. 

Paper  and  ink  costs  per  1,000 
copies  last  year  was  $32.83  com¬ 
pared  to  $32.06  in  1955  and 
$19.75  in  1947. 

Paper  and  ink  costs  per 
thousand  eight-page  papers  in 
1956  was  $7.10  compared  to 
$6.98  in  1955  and  $5.04  in  1947. 
It  was  $3.43  in  1945.  (The  ratio 
of  ink  to  newsprint  costs  is 
roughly  1  to  50.) 

There  were  36,751  columns  of 
reading  matter  produced  at  an 
editorial  department  cost  of 
$347,834,  or  $9.46  per  column. 
This  compares  to  36,485  col¬ 
umns  produced  in  1955  at  a  cost 
of  $9.37  per  unit.  In  1947,  30,891 
columns  were  produced  at  a  cost 
of  $7.43  per  column. 

Near  2  Million  Inches 
In  1956  paid  advertising  ac¬ 
counted  for  1,131,228  inches  of 
space,  or  58.22%  of  the  total 
1,942,861  inches.  Reading  matter 
occupied  806,776  inches  or 
41.52%  of  the  total,  and  pro¬ 
motion  material  4,857  inches  or 
.25%.  In  1955  advertising  ac¬ 
counted  for  58.82%,  reading 
matter  40.61%  and  promotion 
.57%  of  the  total  1,909,089 
inches.  Ten  years  ago  the  ratio 
was  56.68%  advertising,  42.49% 
text,  and  .83%  promotion  of  the 
total  1,544,535  inches. 


FIRST  OF  THREE 
This  is  the  first  of  the  three 
cost-study  reports  which  E&P 
publishes  annually. 

The  three  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  local,  national  and  class¬ 
ified,  produced  total  advertising 
revenue  of  $2,099,318  at  a  total 
department  cost  of  $227,646  and 
occupying  1,131,228  inches.  Ad 
revenue  per  inch  averaged  $1.86 
at  a  10.84%  cost  of  securing. 
Total  ad  revenue  was  1.52% 
above  1955’s  figure  of  $2,067,956 
and  the  departmental  cost  was 
3.78%  above  the  previous  years 
$219,355.  The  1956  volume  in 
inches  was  .75%  above  the  1955 
total  of  1,122,838.  Revenue  per 
inch  in  1955  was  $1.84  at  a 
10.6%  cost  of  securing.  In  1947 
revenue  per  inch  was  $1.50  at 
a  10.4%  cost  of  .securing. 

657c  From  Local 
In  1956,  local  advertising 
provided  65.42%  of  the  ad  rev¬ 
enue  ($1,373,325)  and  68.887c 
of  the  ad  space  (779,128  inches) 
at  51.01%  of  the  total  ad  cost 
($116,118).  Local  ad  revenue 
per  inch  was  $1.76  and  cost  of 
securing  was  8.46%.  In  1955 
local  advertising  provided 
65.05%  of  the  ad  revenue 
(1,.345,078)  and  68.057®  of  the 
volume  (764,090  inches)  at 
49.247o  of  total  ad  cost 
($108,012).  Revenue  per  inch 
then  was  $1.76  at  an  8%  cost 
of  securing.  Ten  years  ago  local 
advertising  provided  64.37%  of 
the  ad  revenue  ($847,523)  and 
68.63%  of  the  volume  (600,922 
inches)  at  44.95%  of  the  total 
ad  cost  ($61,506).  Revenue  per 
inch  was  $1.39  and  cost  of 
securing  7.3%. 

National  advertising  in  1956 
provided  19.32%  of  the  ad  rev¬ 
enue  ($405,497)  and  14.09%  of 
the  volume  (1.59,456  inches)  at 
23.47%  of  the  total  ad  cost 
($53,425).  National  ad  revenue 
per  inch  was  $2.54  at  a  13.18% 
cost  of  securing.  In  19.55  nation¬ 
al  accounted  for  18.71%  of  the 
revenue  ($386,999)  and  14.12% 
of  the  volume  (158,536  inches) 
at  23.25%  of  the  total  ad  cost 
($50,998).  Revenue  per  inch 
was  $2.44  at  a  cost  of  securing 
of  13.2%.  In  1947,  national  ac¬ 
counted  for  17.56%  of  the  ad 
revenue  ($231,286)  and  13.38% 
(Continued  on  next  po-fje) 
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'/O  of 

'  c  Inc.  ’56 

</c  Inc.  ’56 

%  Inc.  ’.56 

1947 

Uperating  Revenue 

1956 

Total 

Over  ’55 

1955 

Over  ’52 

1952 

Over  ’47 

1947  % 

of  Total 

Local  Adv . . 

49.95% 

2.10%; 

$1,345,078 

8.86^c 

$1,263,614 

62.04% 

$  847,523 

45.77% 

National  Adv . 

405,497 

14.75 

4.78 

386,999 

29.77 

312,473 

75.32 

231,286 

12.5 

Classified  . . 

320,496 

11.65 

—  4.58 

335,879 

—  .63 

322,514 

34.67 

237,989 

12.9 

Total  Adv.  ... 

2,099,318 

76.35 

1.52 

2,067,956 

10.57 

1,898,601 

59.43 

1,316,798 

71.1 

Circulation  . . 

650,344 

23.65 

.71 

645,759 

3.35 

629,280 

21.44 

535,515 

28.9 

Total  Rev.  . 

.  2,749,662 

100.00 

1.32 

2,713,715 

S.Tt 

2,527,881 

48.44 

1,852,313 

100.0 

Operating  Expenses  . 

Paper,  Ink  . 

.  $  584,695 

23.75% 

2.70%; 

$  569,323 

16.24%, 

$  502,995 

92.26% 

$  304,119 

21.2  % 

Composing  Room  . 

Editorial  Dept . . 

.  550,385 

22.36 

1.23 

543,697 

20.68 

456,086 

85.96 

295,977 

20.6 

.  347,834 

14.13 

1.76 

341,818 

7.18 

324,547 

51.53 

229,554 

16.0 

Circulation  Dept . . 

_  269,371 

10.94 

5.66 

2.54,941 

18.06 

228,159 

101.92 

133,408 

9.3 

.\dvertising  Dept . 

.  277,646 

9.25 

3.78 

219,355 

9.36 

208,154 

66.37 

136,833 

9.5 

Adm.  &  General  . . 

_  121,631 

4.94 

—22.18 

156,298 

—  5.04 

128,080 

24.64 

97,585 

6.8 

Bldg.  &  Plant . . . 

.  80,740 

3.28 

—13.48 

93,320 

4.00 

77,637 

—  2.21 

82,561 

5.7 

Business  Office  . 

_  45,484 

1.85 

—  8.54 

49,731 

4.11 

43,687 

36.68 

33,278 

2.3 

Business  Taxes  . 

28,688 

1.16 

—  .28 

28,769 

—  9.50 

31,699 

108.12 

13,784 

.9 

Stereotype  Dept . . 

_  63,270 

2.57 

4.92 

60,303 

19.46 

52,963 

77.25 

35,696 

2.5 

Press  Room  . . . 

.  63,565 

2.58 

.88 

63,011 

29.67 

49,022 

91.78 

33,145 

2.3 

Photo-engraving  . . 

. .  34,132 

1.39 

5.77 

32,270 

19.93 

28,460 

73.26 

19,700 

1.4 

Depreciation  . . 

.  33,718 

1.37 

—  3.35 

34,887 

9.66 

30,747 

85.21 

18,205 

1.3 

Prov.  for  Dbtfl  Acct. 

10,465 

.43 

21.14 

8,639 

115.82 

4,849 

202.28 

3,462 

.2 

Total  Expenses  . 

. .  2,461,624 

100.00 

.21 

2,456,362 

13.59 

2,167,085 

71.27 

1,437,307 

100.0 

Operating  Profit  .....  . 

.  288,038 

11.92 

257,353 

—20.17 

360,796 

—30.59 

415,006 

Other  income  . . 

.  23,678 

12.91 

20,966 

—13.01 

27,212 

77.79 

13,315 

Total  Income  . . . . 

.  311,711 

12.00 

278,319 

—19.66 

388,008 

—27,22 

428,321 

Other  Deductions  . 

.  6,661 

1.71 

6,549 

1.02 

6,594 

111.12 

3,155 

Profit  before  Inc.  Tax 

.  305,050 

12.25 

271,770 

—20.02 

381,414 

—28.25 

425,166 

Prov.  for  Tax _ 

_  160,800 

12.53 

142,900 

—20.78 

203,000 

—  5.41 

170,000 

Net  Profit  . . . 

.  $  144,250 

11.93%, 

$  128,870 

—19.15%, 

$  178,414 

—43.47% 

$  255,166 

Cost  Study 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


of  the  volume  (117,155  inches) 
at  27.37%  of  the  total  ad  cost 
($37,452).  Revenue  per  inch  was 
$1.97  at  a  16.2%  cost  of  secu¬ 
ring. 

15%  From  Classified 

Classified  advertising  in  1956 
provided  15.26%  of  the  ad  rev¬ 
enue  ($320,496)  and  17.03%  of 
the  volume  (192,644  inches)  at 
25.52%  of  the  total  ad  cost 
($58,103).  Revenue  per  inch  was 
$1.66  at  a  cost  of  securing  of 
18.13%.  In  1955  classified  ac¬ 
counted  for  16.24%  of  the  ad 
revenue  ($335,879)  and  17.83%; 
of  the  volume  (200,212  inches) 
at  27.51%  of  the  total  ad  cost 
($60,345).  Revenue  per  classi¬ 
fied  inch  was  $1.68  and  cost  of 
securing  17.9%.  In  1947  classi¬ 
fied  provided  18.07%  of  the  ad 
revenue  ($237,989)  and  17.99%; 
of  the  ad  volume  (157,520 
inches)  at  27.68%  of  the  ad  cost. 
Revenue  per  inch  in  1947  for 
classified  was  $1.51  at  a  15.9% 
cost  of  securing. 

In  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  during  1956  the  press 
room  produced  82,400,000  eight- 
page  papers  at  a  departmental 
cost  of  $63,565.  Cost  per  unit 
of  production  (thousand  eight- 
page  papers)  was  $.77;  man 
hours  in  production  totalled 


20,813;  and  production  per  man 
hour  was  3.96  units.  In  1955 
production  was  81,509,000  eight- 
page  papers  at  a  cost  of  $63,011. 
Cost  per  unit  was  $.77;  man 
hours  in  production  totalled 
20,769;  and  production  per  man 
hour  was  3.92  units.  In  1947 
production  totalled  60,378,000 
eight-page  papers  at  a  cost  of 
$33,145.  Cost  per  unit  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  $.55;  man  hours  in 
production  15,247;  and  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  hour  was  3.96 
units. 

Type  (’ost  $550,000 

The  composing  room  during 
1956  set  98,972  columns  of  type 
at  a  departmental  cost  of 
$550,385.  Cost  per  unit  (column) 
was  $5.58;  man  hours  in  pro¬ 
duction  173,713;  and  production 
per  man  hour  .57  units.  In 
1955  97,423  columns  were  set 
at  a  cost  of  $543,697.  Cost  per 
unit  was  $5.58;  man  hours  in 
production  176,843;  and  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  hour  .55  units.  In 
1947  production  was  79,589 
columns  at  a  cost  of  $295,977. 
Cost  per  unit  of  production  was 
$3.72;  man  hours  in  production 
128,369;  and  production  per 
man  hour  was  .62  units. 

In  the  stereotype  department 
in  1956  production  totalled 
38,446  plates  at  a  departmental 
cost  of  $63,270.  Cost  per  unit 
(plate)  was  $1.65;  man  hours 
totalled  18,146;  and  production 
per  man  hour  was  2.12  units,  in 


1955  production  was  39,412 
plates  at  a  cost  of  $60,303.  Cost 
per  unit  was  $1.63;  man  hours 
18,139;  and  production  per  man 
hour  2.17  units.  In  1947  produc¬ 
tion  amounted  to  34,170  plates 
at  a  cost  of  $35,696.  Cost  per 
unit  was  $1.04;  man  hours 
15,053;  and  production  per  man 
hour  2.27  units. 

In  1956  the  photo-engraving 
department  produced  543,843 
square  inches  of  engravings  at 
a  departmental  cost  of  $34,132. 
Cost  per  unit  of  production 
(square  inch)  was  $.06;  man 
hours  totalled  8,306;  and  pro¬ 
duction  per  man  hour  65.48 
units.  In  1955  production  was 
447,239  square  inches  of  en¬ 
graving  at  a  cost  of  $32,270. 
Cost  per  unit  was  $.07;  man 
hours  7,884;  production  per  man 
hour  56.73  units.  In  1947  total 
production  was  356,325  units  at 
a  cost  of  $19,700.  Cost  per  unit 
was  $.06;  man  hours  7,394; 
production  per  man  hour  48.19 
units. 

• 

Cuts  to  11  Picas 

Seattle 

The  Seattle  Times  will  re¬ 
duce  its  column  width  from 
111^  picas  to  11  picas  effective 
May  6.  Classified  columns, 
which  run  nine  to  the  page,  will 
be  changed  from  10  picas  3 
points  to  9  picas  9  points.  The 
new  roll  sizes  will  be  60,  45 
and  30  inches. 

EDITOR  ac  PI 


Council  Must 
Pay  Paper  for 

Defaming  It 

Montreal 

The  town  of  Chambly,  Que., 
was  ordered  to  pay  $400  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  weekly  Le  Progres$ 
De  Chambly  for  defamatory 
libel. 

The  action  arose  from  a  re¬ 
solution  jjassed  by  council  in 
June,  1953. 

The  resolution  ordered  the 
newspaper  “to  explain  itself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  council," 
and  warned  if  such  an  explana¬ 
tion  was  not  given,  council 
would  order  “all  groups,  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  with  which  it  was  as- 
.sociated”  to  stop  advertising  in 
the  paper. 

The  paper  wrote  to  council 
explaining  its  point  of  view  but 
made  no  excuses  for  the  articles 
in  question. 

Mr.  Justice  Harry  Batshaw 
ruled  this  week  that  while  coun¬ 
cil  had  not  actually  carried  out 
its  threat,  the  mere  adoption  of 
the  resolution  was  undoubtedly 
a  defamatory  act  against  the 
newspaper. 

He  said  the  newspaper  had 
not  directly  attacked  council, 
but  rather  the  mayor,  “and  yet 
council  took  upon  itself  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  taking  up  the 
mayor’s  case.” 

JBLISHER  for  April  13,  1957 
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Super  Markets  Will  Invest 
$250  Million  In  Ads  in  ’57 


Leaders  Seek  Press  Help 
To  Get  Copy  Personality 


Super  markets  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  booming  down  “Newspaper 
Success  Street,”  will  invest  an 
estimated  $250  million  in  ad¬ 
vertising  this  year. 

The  estimate  was  made  this 
week  by  R.  G.  Zimmerman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Super  Market  Mer¬ 
chandising,  as  the  Super  Mar¬ 
ket  Institute  observed  its  20th 
anniversary  at  a  meeting  in 
Cleveland. 

Speaking  for  the  industry, 
Mr.  Zimmerman  reported  the 
big  stores  spent  $191,200,000  in 
advertising  last  year,  of  which 
85%  went  to  newspapers.  Then 
there  were  22,517  super  mar¬ 
kets  out  of  the  nation’s  total 
of  265,000  grocery  stores,  and 
they  sold  $23,200,000,000  out  of 
$39  billion  worth  of  groceries. 


$25  Billion  Market 


“The  number  of  super  mar¬ 
kets  should  increase  to  24,500 
this  year,”  Mr.  Zimmerman 
said.  “Grocery  sales  in  super 
markets  should  go  to  $25  billion, 
and  super  market  advertising 
in  all  media  to  $250  million. 
Newspapers  will  continue  to 
get  the  bulk  of  it.” 


“The  early  super  markets 
gained  success  by  dominating 
their  local  newspapers  with 
huge  black  type  price  lists,”  he 
said.  “That  is  still  making  suc¬ 
cess  stories.  It  has  also  been 
the  answer  to  survival  of  some 
shaky  newspapers.  But  the 
number  of  super  markets  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  at  an  amaz¬ 
ing  rate.  The  competition  for 
the  consumers’  dollar  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  growing. 

“What  the  super  market 
needs  today  is  to  develop  its 
own  personality  by  clever  ad¬ 
vertising  in  their  local  news¬ 
papers.  There  is  a  definite  trend 
in  that  direction.  It  is  really 
in  the  interests  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  stimulate  that  trend. 
Every  worth  while  newspaper 
strives  to  build  a  character  for 
itself  by  its  selection  of  type 
and  make  up.  This  same  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  printing 
should  be  shared  with  these 
good  newspaper  customers,  the 
-super  markets.” 


13,000  in  Cleveland 


“Enterprising  local  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  have  helped  super 
markets  immeasurably  in  get¬ 
ting  started  on  the  right  foot 
toward  success.  Since  1941  most 
of  the  newspapers  have  done 
a  fantastically  fine  job  of  pro¬ 
viding  service  for  the  fast 
breaking  advertising  necessary 
for  sales  success. 


“There  is  still  much  to  be 
done,  and  it  is  the  newspaper 
men  who  know  their  medium 
who  can  best  help  super  mar¬ 
kets  improve  their  advertising.” 


Advertising  Awards 


Twelve  super  market  oper¬ 
ators  were  awarded  trophies 
for  outstanding  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1956  by  McCall’s 
magazine.  The  awards  were 
presented  by  William  B.  Carr, 
McCall’s  advertising  director. 


Improvement  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  super  market  advertis¬ 
ing  is  something  for  the 
achievement  of  which  both  new 
funds  and  the  help  of  expert 
newspaper  men  is  urgently 
needed  today,  according  to  Mr. 
Zimmerman. 


Under  Joseph  P.  Mott,  In- 
-stitute  president,  some  13,000 
gathered  in  Cleveland  for  the 
20th  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Mott 
is  president  of  Mott’s  Super 
Markets,  Hartford,  Conn.  He 
was  succeeded  as  head  of  the 
Institute  by  Henry  Eavey,  who 
runs  Eavey’s  Inc.,  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  There  are  751 
company-members  of  the  Insti- 
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Blueberry  pies  scored  a  big  hit 
in  the  bean  city:  prize  ad  in 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 


Noting  that  food  retailers 
spent  in  excess  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  newspapers  and 
broadcast  advertising  last  year, 
William  D.  Tyler,  Leo  Burnett 
Company,  Chicago,  declared 
“the  way  it  is  being  spent  is 
the  least  productive  use  of  any 
such  large  classification  of  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  in  the  economy 
today.” 

Mr.  Tyler  contended  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  food  retailers  was 
bad  mainly  because  price  was 
still  being  emphasized,  whereas 
“the  typical  customer  of  1957 
(is)  fantastically  different  from 
the  1937  version,  that  penny- 
pinching,  fear-ridden  housewife 
of  depre.ssion  days. 


“.And  yet  retail  food  ads  go 
serenely  along,  talking  the  same 
old  language,  like  ‘Savings  are 
in  the  bag!,’  ‘Your  dollars  buy 
more,’  ‘Lowest  prices  always.’ 

“If  you  had  warmed  up  your 
advertising  more  during  the 
decade  just  past,  you  could,  in 
my  opinion,  have  made  more 
friends  and  built  a  personality 
that  would  have  served  you  in 
good  stead  in  this  era  we’re  in 
right  now.  Of  course,  a  lot  of 
you  did  move  in  this  direction. 
But  not  many  succeeded  in 
developing  advertising  that  was 
original,  distinctive,  and  in¬ 
dividual.” 

Mr.  Tyler  slammed  trading 
.stamps.  He  ventured  the  opinion 
that  the  “softest  touch  for  a 
stamp  plan  or  any  other  kind 
(Continurtf  on  page  76) 


tute,  representing  7,627  stores. 

Thomas  Patrick  McMahon, 
the  Institute’s  public  relations 
director,  while  pointing  out 
that  some  newspapers  in  the 
early  days  had  refused  super 
market  advertising,  declared 
that  “eventual  success  of  this 
American  phenomena  was 
locked  up  through  newspaper 
advertising.” 

“I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  local  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  super  market  suc¬ 
cess,”  Mr.  McMahon  said. 
“Some  people  credit  impulse 
buying  for  big  super  market 
sales.  But  that  is  far  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  shopping  list 
advertisements  that  run  in  the 
papers  and  get  the  homemakers 
into  the  stores. 


Tops  in  creative  ideas  for  super¬ 
market  advertising  turkey  pro¬ 
motion  in  Tulsa  newspapers. 


Personnel  relations  was  told  In 
customer  letters  in  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  newspaper  space. 
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UP  Chief  Savs  China 

m! 

Plan  Unacceptable 


Washington 
The  notion  of  permitting  the 
three  American  press  services 
to  establish  bureaus  in  Peiping 
is  not  acceptable  to  the  United 
Press,  President  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew  advised  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 


‘Tsn’t  our  private  enterprise 
as  fundamental  as  a  free 
press?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Wiggins  said  there  was 
a  more  fundamental  public  in¬ 
terest  tied  up  with  exercise  of 
the  right  to  know. 

Personal  Risk 


The  newsman  confirmed  that 
he  was  a  conscientious  objector 
and  that  he  refused,  in  Penn- 
sylv^ania,  to  report  to  a  racial¬ 
ly-segregated  C.O.  camp.  But 
he  has  been  quoted  that  no 
penal  action  was  taken  against 
him,  although  he  invited  test; 
and  later  he  was  placed  in  4F 
classification  because  of  a 
physical  ailment. 

The  Senate  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  awaits  a 
statement  from  the  Department 
on  its  findings. 


Small  Indiana 
Paper  Takes 
Ayer  Trophy 

Philadelphia 
The  8,000-circulation  Goalm 
(Ind.)  News  is  this  year’s  win¬ 
ner  of  the  coveted  Ayer  Cup 
for  typographical  excellence. 

This  is  the  smallest  daily  ever 
to  take  the  major  prize  in  the 


tee  on  Thursday. 

The  suggestion  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced  recently  as  a  possible 
solution  to  the  press  problems 
that  have  arisen  under  the  State 
Department’s  ban  on  travel  by 
reporters  into  Red  China. 

Couldn’t  Check 

Julius  Frandsen  of  UP’s 
Washington  staff  read  Mr.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  statement  to  the 
Senators.  The  UP  chief  asked 
that  no  barrier  be  placed  in  the 
path  of  complete  news  coverage 
and  said  UP  has  control  of  its 
correspondents  everywhere,  in¬ 
cluding  Moscow,  so  that  it  can 
check  back  and  determine  the 
basic  truth  in  borderline  cases. 
That  protection  does  not  exist 
insofar  as  China  coverage  is 
concerned,  he  said. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  also  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  others  who 
desire  to  have  their  own  cor¬ 
respondents  abroad  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  three-service  plan  in 
China. 

Some  senators  wondered  what 
kind  of  security  clearances 
would  be  necessary  for  report¬ 
ers  going  to  China.  Senator 
George  U.  Aiken  of  Vermont 
questioned  if  “certain  organiza¬ 
tions”  might  send  representa¬ 
tives  “who  would  write  colored 
stories  in  support  of  the  Chinese 


Senator  John  F.  Kennedy 
asked  if  reporters  really  want 
to  go  into  China  at  personal 
risk  and  Mr.  Wiggins  answered 
that  he  doubted  if  a  citizen 
may  waive  the  right  to  protec¬ 
tion.  Some  newsmen  would  be 
willing  to  go,  he  said,  if  it 
were  possible. 

Mr.  Frandsen  and  Senator 
Hickenlooper  exchanged  re¬ 
marks  about  “uncolored  news,” 
the  Senator  noting  that  U.S. 
papers  already  have  access  to 
reports  from  China  as  carried 
in  London  newspapers  and 
others.  Mr.  Frandsen  explained 
how  the  U.S.  press  services 
broke  up  the  European  news 
cartel  and  the  Senator  re¬ 
marked  he  “was  only  trying  to 
be  facetious.” 

The  people’s  right  to  know, 
Mr.  Wiggins  argued,  should 
not  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State  Department  in  diplomatic 
negotiations.  The  effect  of  the 
news  ban,  he  said,  is  to  give 
the  Chinese  a  quasi-monopoly 
of  news  sources,  permitting 
them  to  emit  reports  that  can¬ 
not  be  contradicted  by  .Ameri¬ 
can  sources. 

Simon  W.  Gerson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Daily  Worker,  re¬ 
cited  numerous  instances  where 
reporters  for  that  paper  had 
been  denied  passports  for  jour- 


On  the  lecture  trail  this  past 
week,  William  Worthy  Jr.  voiced 
criticism  of  the  press  for  “ac¬ 
cepting  without  a  fight”  the 
State  Department’s  ban  on 
travel  to  Red  China. 

“All  this  passport  nonsense,” 
he  said,  “started  under  a  Demo¬ 
crat  president,  but  has  become 
completely  bipartisan”  as  far  as 
avoiding  tests  on  passports.  He 
added  the  Civil  Liberties  Union 
thinks  his  case  is  a  “perfect 
one”  on  passport  policy.  It  re¬ 
quested  a  hearing  this  week  to 
start  legal  procedure. 

Ten  years  ago,  he  said,  the 
American  press  would  have 
raised  a  “great  outcry”  against 
the  State  Department  on  this 
issue,  but  now  it  has  almost 
“forfeited  its  right  to  criticize 
the  Communist  press  for  being 
government  controlled.” 

The  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  record  now 
contains  the  official  position  of 
the  State  Department  on  the 
issuance  of  passports.  Robert 
D.  Murphy,  deputy  Under  Se¬ 
cretary,  appeared  before  this 
group  to  give  the  historic  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  authority. 

Official  Policy 

“Generally  speaking,”  he  said, 
“the  United  States  will  not 
validate  passports  for  travel  to 


27  years  of  the  competition  con¬ 
ducted  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
advertising  agency.  There  were 
824  English-language  newspa 
pers  entered  this  year,  issues  of 
March  5  being  considered  in 
the  judging. 

Offset  Daily  (ited 

Honorable  mention  in  the  tab¬ 
loid  category  was  given  to  the 
newly  -  established  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Record,  an  offset-process 
daily.  There  were  19  entries. 

Honorable  mention  awards  in 
other  classes  were: 

Over  50,000  circulation  — 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  Christian  Science  Moni 
tor. 

10-50,000  —  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Free  Press,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  and  Poncy 
City  (Okla.)  News. 

Under  10,000  —  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express,  Gainesville 
(Ga.)  Times  and  Emporia 
(Kas.)  Gazette. 

The  cup  winner  received  an 
honorable  mention  in  1938  and 
a  special  citation  in  1948. 

The  judges  this  year  were; 
Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Phillip- 
pines  ambassador  to  the  U.S.; 
Ladislav  Sutnar,  poster  de¬ 
signer;  and  John  Anderson, 
typographic  consultant. 


viewpoint.” 

Question  of  Clearance 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  executive 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  who  was 
present  to  give  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
arguments  for  removal  of  the 
travel  ban,  replied  that  the 
clearance  required  of  members 
of  the  Press  Galleries  would  be 
enough. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
asked:  “Aren’t  Tass  men  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  gallery?” 

Vladimir  B.  Pamonov  of  Tass 
was  seated  nearby.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  gallery. 

Senator  Burke  Hickenlooper 
asked  why  it  has  not  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  American  business 
men  be  allowed  to  travel  to 
China. 


nalistic  assignments. 

The  State  Department  was 
reported  this  week  to  be  “pas¬ 
sively  studying”  the  problem  of 
China  newspaper  coverage — an 
expression  which  seems  to 
mean  the  subject  has  not  been 
dropped  but  nothing  new  has 
been  introduced  and  no  foi-ward 
movement  is  in  sight. 

Inquiry  at  the  Department 
brought  the  information  that 
the  court  records  for  the  East¬ 
ern  District  of  Pennsylvania 
are  being  reviewed  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  “a  William  Wor¬ 
thy”  who  went  to  jail  for  one 
day  for  Selective  Service  Act 
violation  is  the  same  man  who, 
as  a  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  Baltimore  Afro-American, 
ignored  State  Department  or¬ 
ders  against  Americans  enter¬ 
ing  China. 


countries  with  which  we  do  not 
have  diplomatic  relations.  Amer¬ 
icans  travelling  to  such  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  be  extended  the 
usual  protection  offered  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  and  property 
abroad  by  our  embassies  and 
consulates  abroad.” 

Recently,  he  mentioned,  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East 
was  considered  to  have  sta¬ 
bilized  sufficiently  for  the  ban 
on  travel  to  be  removed  from 
passports  to  Israel,  Egypt,  Jor¬ 
dan  and  Syria. 

Mr.  Murphy  recalled  that  a 
ban  was  imposed  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  after  William  Oatis, 
AP  reporter,  was  imprisoned 
there. 

“The  unfavorable  publicity 
received  by  the  Czechs  abroad 
and  their  desire  to  have  Amer- 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Phila.  News  Signs 
Dept.  Store  Linage 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  Newt 
has  attracted  “new  business" 
from  department  stores  amount¬ 
ing  to  5,250,000  lines.  Assist¬ 
ant  Publisher  Carl  L.  Biemiller 
announced  this  week. 

The  paper’s  total  linage  in 
1956  was  6,730,000.  Never  be¬ 
fore  in  its  33-year  history  has  ! 
it  carried  a  substantial  volume 
of  department  store  copy  con¬ 
sistently. 

Mr.  Biemiller  said  “a  big 
clincher”  was  a  rate  of  18)4 
cents  a  line  on  million-line  con¬ 
tract  and  also  daily  ROP  color 
availabilities.  A  full  page  in 
full  color  can  be  had  for  about 
$500  on  the  department  store 
rate,  he  said. 
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USIA  Press  Budget 
Items  Are  Scrutinized 

Washington  the  State  Department,  told  the 
The  published  report  of  hear-  committee, 
ings  before  the  House  Appro-  cannot  think  of  com- 

priations  Committee  disclosed  petition  with  American  com- 
this  week  that  the  request  of  mercial  wire  services.  It  is 
the  United  States  Infonnation  utterly  impossible.  They  would 
.\gency  for  an  $11,474,000  arrive  first  and  they  would 
budget  for  press  service  was  have  the  story  in  the  press, 
sharply  scrutinized.  But  we  can  get  the  informa- 

.\n  item  for  more  than  $400,-  tion  before  the  editorial 
OOO  for  subscriptions  to  the  writers  and  when  they  write 
New  York  Times  and  New  their  editorials  they  have  a 
York  Herald  Tribune  evoked  ^^t  just  the  sub¬ 


ISISPA  To  Honor 
Frank  Knight 


<r  Ore.  Journal 
N...p.p.r  Slaps  Rival’s 

iutinn  will  _ 

,  L.rusade  Role 


The  National  .Newspaper  X  H  V  dl  O 

Promotion  Association  will  --  — ^  ._ 

honor  Ihe  memory  of  Frank  (^rUSaCle  KolC 
Knight,  former  managing 

editor  of  the  Charleston  PORTLAND,  Ore. 

(W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  for  The  Oregon  Journal  claimed 
many  years  secretary  of  a  share  of  credit  this  week  for 
NNPA,  with  the  unveiling  of  helping  to  expose  local  corrup- 
a  memorial  plaque,  contain-  tion,  vice  and  racketeering, 
ing  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Knight  The  “Eastern-owned”  Ore- 
and  a  suitable  inscription,  gonian  —  a  reference  to  S.  I. 
The  plaque  will  be  hung  in  Newhouse  ownership  —  is  not 
the  lobby  of  the  Gazette  with  entitled  to  all  of  the  joumalis- 
unveiling  ceremonies  sched-  tic  glory  which  has  been  shed 


uled  for  April  19. 


upon  it,  the  Journal  said  in  a 


numerous  questions  by  commit¬ 
tee  members.  They  were  told 


stance;  in  other  words,  a  news 


that  European  editions  of  story. 

these  newspapers  are  preferred  The  agency’s  latest  contracts 
for  the  “presentation  program”  for  press  service  operations  in- 
and  library  services  because  it  eluded:  Reuters  foreign  serv- 
is  more  convenient  to  use  ice,  $18,000;  special  news  wire, 
them  and  because  of  the  cost  $44,691;  International  News 
factor  in  air  shipment,  the  ex-  Service  printer,  $31,406.40; 
pense  of  mailing  from  Europe  Wide  World  Photos,  $6,800; 
being  considerably  less  than  United  Press  photographic  ma- 
that  from  the  United  States.  terials,  $5,700. 


Complimentary  Subs  Can’t  Use  AP  and  UP 

In  the  proposed  budget  for  Mr.  Larson  was  asked  if 
the  next  fiscal  year  require-  closer  cooperation  with  press 


(Jarence  Harding,  South  lengthy  review  of  its  own  role. 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  While  giving  credit  to  the 
former  NNPA  president,  is  Oregonian’s  team  of  Wallace 
chairman  of  the  memorial  Turner  and  William  Lambert 
committee.  He  and  Ted  Bar-  for  breaking  the  original  story 
rett,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  of  tieups  between  teamster 
News,  president  of  NNPA,  union  officials  and  gambling  in- 
and  other  association  mem-  terests,  the  Journal  charged 
bers  will  participate  in  tbe  that  the  Oregonian  had  “glossed 
ceremonies.  over  equally  dangerous  corrup- 

- tion  involving  homegrown 

racketeers.” 

Journalists  Chosen  „  .. 

Bribe  Offer 

To  Be  Ambassadors  Only  the  Journal,  according 

Washington  this  version,  has  published 
Two  well-known  ex-newspa-  information”  concerning 


me  next  nscai  year  require-  closer  coopeiauim  wim  pieoo  -  ......... -  .  shenaniiranq  involvirur  the 

ments  were  6,576  subscriptions  services  might  be  attainable  permen  have  been  selected  for  ,•  ,  mavor’<»  nfficc 

to  the  Times  at  a  cost  of  and  he  assured  it  already  is  diplomatic  service  in  recent  hTs  never 

$255,475  and  5,232  subscrip-  done.  «In  fact,  he  said,  the  p,inted  the  stoi-y  that  one  of 

tions  to  the  Herald  Tribune  at  wire  services  get  our  material  Henry  J.  Taylor,  the  news  .  James  Burr  Mil- 

$177,584.  Questioning  also  and  use  it,  and  in  many  crucial  commentator,  will  be  ambassa-  ,  »  ’  «  o  .. 

brought  out  that  USIA  gives  situations  they  have  been  de-  dor  to  Switzerland,  while  Scott  ’  .  threatened  with 

free  subscriptions  to  members  pendent  on  it.  They  come  ®  Physical  violence  when  he  sought 

of  Parliament  and  other  im-  around  to  us  and  want  certain  Porter  on  the  Cedar  Rapids  investigate  the  nolice  bureau 

K"*  that  the,  do  Have...  ,  "riTeianr  ^ 

Hritain.  With  respect  to  reverse  co-  ?  Journal,  was  transferred  from 

Arthur  Larson,  newly  in-  operation:  “We  do  not  have  Department’s  Bureau  of  Securi  ^ 

j; _ _ vu.,  A  ttd  atj  L'eparimeni,  s  sureau  oi  oecuri-  . _ ,  ,  _ _ ,  , _  „ 


stalled  director  of  the  Agency,  the  right  to  use  UP  and  AP  .  *  .  Consular  Affairs 

explained  the  essential  differ-  material.  I  talked  to  the  head  i^onsuiai  Anairs 

ence  between  government  news  of  the  Associated  Press  and  I  •  *  ♦ 

beamed  overseas  and  copy  see  no  possibility  of  change  in  Edmond  Turcotte  o 


and  Consular  Affairs. 

The  Journal  also  accused  the 
•  *  *  Oregonian  of  being  soft  in 

Edmond  Turcotte,  one-time  describing  the  true  character  of 


which  is  supplied  by  American  this  particular  policy  on  their  editor-in-chief  of  Montreal’s  chief  tipster,  “Big  Jim” 

press  associations.  part.”  French-language  morning  daily  Elkins,  who  turned  over  tape 

“The  real  difference  between  8,500  Jobs  Le  Canada,  which  has  ceased  recordings  to  the  reporters, 

us  and  the  commercial  serv-  nnrinw  thp  Anthprinp  T  urv  publication,  has  been  appointed  Oregonian,  according  to 

ices,”  he  said,  “is  that  they  are  Alabama  k  was  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  Journal,  has  yet  to  break 

in  the  business  of  sending  out  ouf  USIA  employ^  Switzerland.  its  silence  on  the  ;dramat.c 

news  for  the  sake  of  news;  we  TuSoS  Fulgence  Carpentier,  one-time 

?nrV^rted''"Tatef  "fSn  ^  completely  parliamentary  corespondent,  tL  editorial  positions  of  the 

Dolicies  ”  two  papers  on  local  corruption 

TTOTA  K.  r  explained  that  “there  ^affairs  ,n  Port-au-Pr.nce,  reviewed  in  the  Jour- 

The  total  USIA  budget  r^  was  a  great  deal  of  material  Haiti.  ..^et's  Look  at  the  Facts” 

quest  was  $140  million,  or  $27  gent  abroad  on  the  case,  and  •  statement  which  ran  on  page 

million  more  than  the  agency  was  distorted  to  a  consider-  „  ,  one  for  two  days.  Basically, 

had  this  year.  able  extent  in  other  countries.”  Heads  1  V  Matioil  statement  was  a  point-by- 

The  press  service  item  of  told,  the  Congressmen  Miami,  Fla.  point  correction  of  alleged  “dis- 

^1.4  million  represented  a  learned,  there  are  about  8,500  Francis  C.  McCall,  formerly  tortions”  in  a  recent  Time 
boost  of  nearly  $2  million  al-  in  the  USIA  and  current-  head  of  the  NBC-TV  news  and  magazine  account  of  the  Port- 

lowed  for  last  year.  It  con-  jy  about  1,200  vacancies.  On  special  events  department,  has  land  journalistic  crusading, 

templated  an  increase  in  per-  tjie  subject  of  pay  they  heard  been  named  general  manager  of  “The  Journal,”  readers  were 

sonnel  of  53  to  a  total  of  930,  t^at  George  M.  Hellyer,  pub-  WPST-TV,  Channel  10.  He  be-  told,  “has  run  no  fever,  has 

with  516  in  jobs  here,  the  rest  affairs  officer  and  attache  gan  his  career  as  a  newspaper-  run  only  the  news.  The  truth 
around  the  world.  at  Saigon,  Vietnam,  received  man  in  Texas  and  worked  for  is  that  the  Journal’s  policy,  un- 

Not  Comnetitive  $21,876  in  salary  and  addition-  the  United  Press,  Australian  like  that  of  its  competitor,  has 

al  allowances  for  hardship.  Associated  Press  and  Chicago  been  to  publish  all  of  the  in- 

Andrew  H.  Berding,  trans-  lodging,  travel,  etc.  of  about  Tribune  before  going  into  radio  formation  it  could  find  on  all 

ferred  recently  from  USIA  to  $18,000  over  a  26-month  period,  journalism  in  1937.  sides  of  this  complicated  story.” 
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witzerland.  silence  on  the  “dramatic 

_  ,  . .  . .  meeting”  of  Reporter  Miller  and 

Fulgence  Carpentier,  one-time  „ 

arliamentary  corespondent,  positions  of  the 

as  been  appointed  charge  corruption 

affairs  in  Port-au-Pr.nce,  reviewed  in  the  Jour- 

^  nal’s  “Let’s  Look  at  the  Facts” 

statement  which  ran  on  page 

liAiris  TV  Stntinii  Basically, 

the  statement  was  a  point-by- 
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•  P  f  I  1  11  wires.  Most  of  them,  like  NX 

LrOSt  tor  onop  lalk:  forNeWork  HX  forChicago 

^  SX  for  San  Francisco  and  just 

-p  •  plain  X  for  St.  Louis  have  no 

Just  Full  Up  a  Uhau* 

Herald.  Columbus  is  CZ  for  the 

No  game  of  hearts  today,  in  event  a  release  is  broken.  Columbus  Citizen.  Minneapolis 
fellows.  Deal  the  last  hand  of  If  some  paper  gets  on  the  street  is  MS  for  the  old  Minneapolis 
penny  ante,  Bill.  Hey,  you  guys  at  11  a.m.  with  a  story  for  re-  Star,  and  Atlanta  is  AJ  for  the 
at  the  typewriters,  don’t  you  lease  at  11:30  a.m.,  the  press  Atlanta  Journal.  Several  bureaus 
know  the  paper’s  gone  to  bed?  associations’  headquarters  in  have  call  letters  standing  for 
Pull  up  some  chairs  around  the  New  York  are  notified.  They  con-  people.  HC  (Los  Angeles)  stands 
copy  desk  and  shop-talk  with  suit  on  whether  to  release  the  for  Hamilton  Clark,  president  of 
the  Dean.  That’s  Earl  Johnson,  story  immediately  to  all  or  only  the  UP  in  1908;  GP  (Salem, 
we  mean.  in  the  locality  where  the  viola-  Ore.)  for  George  Putnam,  pub- 

(UP’s  busy  general  news  man-  tion  has  occurred.  lisher  of  the  Salem  Capital 

ager  won’t  be  here  in  person  Another  thing  that  causes  Journal  HM  (Concord,  N.  H.) 
but  his  newsletter  for  telegraph  changes  in  release  times  is  that  stands  for  Henry  Minott,  who 
editors  will  do  for  our  purpose,  a  public  figure  may  decide  to  has  been  New  England  news 
Anyone  who  has  been  fortunate  release  a  speech  earlier  than  manager  for  31  years, 
enough  to  be  on  the  receiving  was  indicated  on  his  text.  The  «  *  « 

end  of  this  UP  Reporter  the  past  rule  on  that  one  is  that  if  one  Interpretive  Reporting 

year  and  four  months  knows  service  obtains  an  earlier  release  ..  .  *1,  *  , 

how  interesting  this  newspaper-  time,  it  is  obligated  to  inform  ^  me  that  for  our 

.  u  purposes  interpretive  reporting 

manj  newspaperman  can  be.  its  competitors.  interpre- 

Word  stylist,  phrase-maker,  pro-  *  *  •  ^^itinc  Internretive  re- 

fessor,  philosopher — all  in  one.)  .4fter  ‘30’  ^  „  r 

Okav  Prof  the  class  is  listen-  *  .  porting  requires  digging  for 

•  .ft  ^  managing  editor  in  a  toivn  hidden  facts  which  will  illumi- 

ing;  taKe  over:  370,000  (and  who  has  worked  nate  an  issue  and  relate  it  ac- 

For  Background  .  .  .  FYl  in  smaller  and  larger  fields)  curately  to  facts  already  known. 
Remember  William  Heirens  thinks  telegraph  Another  type  of  interpretive 

who  kidnaped  and  killed  Suzanne  editors  are  overworked,  so  busy  reporting  is  the  story  that  de- 
Degnan  ?  His  formal  confession  trying  to  fit  the  copy  together  tects  and  points  up  a  trend, 
was  the  way  Bob  Loughran  had  contending  with  their  news  «  •  « 

reported  it  exclusively  five  weeks  editors  for  space  that  they  don’t  Page  One  Shorts 

before.  When  I  went  up  to  Chi-  have  time  to  dwell  on  content.  visited  Onintnn  Priffith  on 
capo  in  1921  the  bureau  man-  "^his  may  be  true  during  the  ^  ° 

cago  in  me  Dureau  man-  .  the  telegraph  desk  of  the  JiLan«a.s 

ager  was  J.  L.  O’Sullivan,  now  »«>d-day  or  mid-e\ening  rush  in  admired  apain 

Journalism  Dean  at  Marouette  ^he  news  room.  But  over  a  bowl  ofor,  and  admired  again 

UnTeS  ©’Sullilarhanded  of  hot  soup  or  a  cold  martini  paper’s  ability  to  coyer  a 

university,  u  ouiiivan  nanaea  ^  .  wide  range  of  interesting  topics 

me  over  to  Bob  ...  a  picturesque  on  their  o'wn  time  I  have  listened  .  narapranh  disnatrhes  on 
cusser  whose  prand  nassion  is  ^-o  telegraph  editors  who  give  a  paragraph  dispatches  on 

cusser  wnose  grand  passion  is  »  ^  its  front  page.  Most  of  these 

covering  news  .  .  .  and  said,  lot  of  thought  to  whether  they  ..  below  the  fold  under 

“Here’s  a  new  man  from  Kansas,  are  covering  the  right  topics  ^^vo-deck  heads  For  example  • 
Show  him  around.’’  I  couldn’t  and  what  categories  of  news  are  ^ 

have  wished  for  a  better  start.  I’eioP  neglected  or  over-played.  A  YACHT 


British  Frigate  Collides  with  n.s  anent.on 

Frederiks’  Boat  at  Denmark. 

room  within  a  very  few  minutes. 
The  dispatch  itself  contains  December  7.  1 94 1.”  he 

only  23  words.  recalls,  "I  made  it  in  four  min- 

My  earliest  recollection  of  •• 

reading  a  newspaper  goes  back 
to  about  1908.  The  first  dispatch 

I  ever  conquered  without  help  Vatican  ‘Sources’ 

was  one  of  these  famous  Star  No  other  beat  is  quite  like  the 
shorts  about  a  pig  biting  off  a  Vatican. 

farmer’s  thumb  in  western  Kan-  No  one  but  the  Pope  himself 
sas.  speaks  officially  for  the  Vatican, 

*  *  *  and  he  has  no  press  conferences. 

Turning  Point  either  off  the  record  or  on. 

The  word  “crisis”  should  be  status  of  the  Vatican 

reserved  for  a  turning  point  in  newspaper,  Osservatore  Romano, 
the  course  of  events.  A  crisis  only  semi-official.  It  is  closer 
is  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  ^  Secretariat  of  State  than 
clear  whether  the  patient  will  anyone  else  dealing  in  news  and 
recover  or  die.  I  suppose  that  printed  statements  are  de- 
to  the  reporter  on  the  scene  pendable,  but  its  replies  to  tele- 
many  events  in  the  Mideast  look  P^pne  inquiries  are  not  the  of- 
like  a  crisis.  Our  foreign  news  voice, 

desk  in  New  York  promises  that  Aldo  Forte,  a  'Boston  -  born 
the  next  time  you  see  the  word  Catholic,  has  covered  the  Vati- 
“crisis”  in  our  Mideast  copy  it  beat  for  the  UP  for  more 
will  mean  that  events  have  than  20  years.  His  best  news 
reached  a  turning  point.  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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50  Newsmen  to  Play 
Reporters  in  Movie 

Up  to  50  columnists  and  mo-  Acceptances  alre 
tion  picture  critics  from  news-  were  reported  by 
papers  from  Coast  to  Coast  will  from  Hollywood  to 
turn  actors  for  a  week  to  play  well  known  newsmi 
the  roles  of  reporters  and  re-  Kupcinet,  Chicago 
writemen  in  newsroom  scenes  Frank  Farrell, 
of  a  forthcoming  movie.  World-Telegram  & 

Paramount  Pictures  Corpora-  Marsh,  Cleveland  i 
tion,  through  its  co-producers,  Dealer,  and  Ja3 
William  Peiiberg  and  George  Washington  (D.C 
Seaton,  have  invited  real  news-  .Star, 
men  to  portray  newsmen  in  a  Mr.  Seaton,  whc 
new  picture,  “Teacher’s  Pet,”  the  picture,  is  vii 
starring  Clark  Gable,  as  city  rooms  of  newspape 
editor  of  the  New  York  Chron-  more  fully  acquaint 
icle,  and  Doris  Day.  cedure  and  atmo 

1  •.  j  Gable,  too,  is  watch 

200  Invited  j-i  •  i 

editors  m  order 

_  Approximately  200  were  in-  realism  in  bawli: 
vited.  Names  of  those  accepting  porters, 
will  be  placed  in  a  hat  and  the 

number  that  can  be  used  will  Dissenting  ] 

be  drawn  by  lot.  They  will  re-  At  least  one  ne 
port  in  Hollywood  for  a  w'eek’s  tor  did  not  like  1 
work  about  May  2.  The  news-  Norman  E.  Isaac 
men  will  get  the  actor’s  guild  editor  of  the  Lou 
minimum,  $285  and  their  air  Times,  sent  Paranc 
transportation  and  hotel  accom-  phatic  refusal  or 
modations  will  be  taken  care  of  Eugene  Lees,  Ti 
and  they  will  be  granted  the  picture  reviewer, 
standard  meal  allowance  of  $15  wrote: 
per  day.  “My  reaction  ma 

“Usually,  the  press  has  a  and  ‘different’  (altl 
picnic  picking  apart  any  movie  not),  but  personall 
that  has  a  newspaper  theme,”  self  somewhat  offe 
Mr.  Perlberg  and  Mr.  Seaton  approach  to  Mr.  ] 
wrote  the  prospective  cast  of  associates  in  th 
newsmen.  “We’ve  decided  the  field.  I  am  willii 
only  way  to  get  around  this  is  that  this  was  fs 
to  cast  the  real  McCoy  in  your  minds,  but 
‘Teacher’s  Pet.’  ”  surely  you  will 
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Acceptances  already  in  hand 
were  reported  by  Paramount 
from  Hollywood  to  include  such 
well  known  newsmen  as  Irving 
Kupcinet,  Chicago  Sun-Times; 
Frank  Farrell,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun;  Ward 
Marsh,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer,  and  Jay  Carmody, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Evening 
Star. 

Mr.  Seaton,  who  will  direct 
the  picture,  is  visiting  news¬ 
rooms  of  newspapers  to  become 
more  fully  acquainted  with  pro¬ 
cedure  and  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Gable,  too,  is  watching  real  city 
editors  in  order  to  acquire 
realism  in  bawling  out  re¬ 
porters. 

Dissenting  Reply 

At  least  one  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  did  not  like  the  proposal. 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  sent  Paramount  an  em¬ 
phatic  refusal  on  behalf  of 
Eugene  Lees,  Times  motion 
picture  reviewer.  Mr.  Isaacs 
wrote : 

“My  reaction  may  be  unusual 
and  ‘different’  (although  I  hope 
not),  but  personally  I  find  my¬ 
self  somewhat  offended  by  this 
approach  to  Mr.  Lees  and  his 
associates  in  the  reviewing 
field.  I  am  willing  to  grant 
that  this  was  farthest  from 
your  minds,  but,  gentlemen, 
surely  you  will  realize  that 


there  is  a  trace  of  implicit  in¬ 
tellectual  bribery  involved  in 
this  offer. 

“As  I  say,  I  grant  perfect 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  you 
gentlemen.  I  question  only  the 
wisdom  of  the  press  adviser 
who  recommended  so  highly 
this  stunt  (I  can  think  of  no 
other  word)  which  strikes  me 
as  being  so  questionable  as  to 
ethics,  good  taste  or  good 
reason.” 

Mr.  Perlberg  told  E  &  P  he 
had  replied  to  Mr.  Isaacs  in 
this  vein:  All  businesses  en¬ 
gage  in  promotion,  there  have 
been  143  acceptances  to  the 
film  invitation;  in  their  behalf 
he  resented  the  implication  that 
they  could  be  bribed  for  $285; 
he  suggested  that  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  pay  its  critic  and 
“monitor”  any  possibility  of 
bribery. 

Mud  in  Your  Eye, 

Mr.  Picture  Editor 

Dayton,  Ohio 

As  spring  lashed  its  ugly 
tail  at  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  A1  Wilson,  Journal  Her¬ 
ald  photographer,  returned 
with  soaking  feet.  And  pic¬ 
tures  of  people  plodding 
through  slush,  sleet  and  rain. 

The  city  desk  chose  one 
shot  of  a  woman’s  feet  in  the 
slush,  her  shoes  offering  lit¬ 
tle  protection.  Then  Wilson 
was  asked: 

“Why  didn’t  you  get  a 
woman  with  open  toe  shoes?” 


Snyder  Sure 
Press  Can  See 
Roeket  Firing 

Washington 

An  admiral’s  bar  against 
press  coverage  of  launching  of 
the  first  United  States  earth 
satellite  has  been  tentatively 
overruled  by  Murray  Snyder, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Rear  Adm.  Rawson  'Bennett, 
Chief  of  Naval  Research,  an¬ 
nounced  that  newsmen  would 
be  banned  from  the  test.  His 
report  to  Mr.  Snyder’s  office 
indicated  concern  that  scien¬ 
tists  would  be  hampered  in  their 
work  and  might  even  be 
tempted  to  premature  firing  of 
the  rocket  if  the  press  were 
“looking  over  their  shoulders” 
at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base, 
Florida. 

Air  Force  objection  was 
added  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
secret  weapons  stored  and  un¬ 
der  test  there,  in  full  view  of 
anyone  on  the  grounds. 

Secretary  Snyder  said  repor- 
torial  security  clearance  prob¬ 
ably  can  be  arranged  before  the 
firing,  scheduled  to  take  place 
during  the  geophysical  year 
starting  July  1.  “I  am  confident 
this  can  be  done,”  Mr.  Snyder 
ventured. 

The  Pentagon  Press  Section 
said  the  problem  is  being  ex¬ 
plored  and  said  there  is  no  need 
for  immediate  action. 


FEIN-FOINTING  THE  iNEWS 


TAKING  THE  RAP 

Ficlilen,  Dallas  News 


TWISTER  KNOW  S  NO  BOUNDS 

Tinqiey,  London  Free  Press 


WHO’S  A  HAS-BEEN? 

Painner,  Springfield  Leader  &  Press 


“Golden  Dozen  ’’  III 

Harper  Visions  World  Agency 
To  Meet  U.  S.  Client  Needs 

McCann -Erickson’s  Growth  Plan; 

Spending  $29  Million  in  Papers 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

An  advertising  agency  meeting  the  needs  of  United 
States  clients  all  over  the  world  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Its  president,  Marion  Harper  Jr.,  at  40  one  of  the 
“golden  dozen”  advertising  agency  leaders  of  this  country', 
declared  this  week  he  saw  that  goal  rapidly  approaching  as 
jet  propulsion  airplanes  prepare  further  shrinkage  of  an 
already  small  globe. 


“When  the  jet  planes  go  into 
service  in  1960,”  he  said,  “travel 
time  from  this  country  abroad 
will  be  cut  in  half.  That  means 
that  the  marketing  world  will 
also  shrink  hy  one  half.  Finally, 
the  whole  world  will  be  local.” 

Mr.  Harper,  interviewed  in 
his  50  Rockefeller  Plaza  office, 
borrowed  the  slogan  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  to  capsule  the 
McC-E  growth  policy. 

Meeting  ‘Local’  Needs 

“As  the  ANPA  Bureau  right¬ 
fully  maintains,  ‘all  business  is 
local’,  ”  he  said.  “In  the  56  years 
of  our  agency’s  history,  the 
goal,  originally  set  by  our 
present  chairman,  H.  K.  McCann, 
who  is  still  extremely  active, 
has  been  to  keep  up  with  chang¬ 
ing  markets,  to  go  wherever  our 
clients  need  our  help,  to  give 
them  the  best  possible  service. 

“We  have  been  agile  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  change.  We  have 
built  and  are  continuing  to  build 
an  agency  to  meet  the  ‘local’ 
needs  of  our  clients.  That  is 
exactly  the  same  principle  upon 
which  newspapers  are  promoted, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  good. 

“Thus,  we  are  increasingly 
drawing  nearer  to  the  major 
markets  of  the  world  in  order 
that  we  may  service  the  needs 
of  our  clients  and  make  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit.  It  will  not  be  too 
long  before  Europe  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  single  market  of 
300  million  people,  not  simply  a 
group  of  different  countries.  We 
are  preparing  for  that  day.” 

Mr.  Harper,  as  head  of  an 
agency  with  billing  in  excess  of 
$219,000,000,  of  which  more 
than  $29,000,000  was  invested 


in  newspapers  in  this  country 
last  year,  spends  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time,  he  said,  in 
‘client  relations.’  You  can  be 
assured  that  McC-E  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  growing  like  Topsy. 

In  38  Offices 

When  Mr.  Harper  leaves  for 
one  of  his  frequent  trips  to 
Europe  in  April  it  can  be  safely 
assumed  that  he  is  carrying 
for\vard  a  thoroughly  worked 


out  growth  plan  started  in  1927 
when  the  agency  first  opened  a 
foreign  office.  Now  the  agency 
ser\'es  clients  through  offices  in 
London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Frank¬ 
furt,  Hamburg,  Dusseldorf,  and 
Cologne,  as  well  as  through  18 
offices  in  Canada,  Central  and 
South  America.  It  also  serves 
its  clients  through  51  associate 
agency  offices  on  all  continents 
outside  North  America. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Harper  be¬ 
came  president  in  December 
1948,  the  agency  had  24  offices 
and  1,200  employes.  Today  it 
operates  from  38  offices  in  16 
countries,  and  its  employes 
number  some  3,600.  During  the 
same  period,  the  agency’s  busi¬ 
ness  volume  has  more  than 
doubled.  A  billing  jump  in  a 
year  from  $166,000,000  to  the 
present  peak  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  point  of  view 
stressed  by  Mr.  Harper  that 
two-thirds  of  the  increase  came 
from  existing  clients,  from 
new  products,  enlarged  appro¬ 
priations. 


To  trace  the  growth  in  the 
use  of  the  one  medium,  news¬ 
papers,  business  has  almost 
quadrupled  in  10  years.  In  1946, 
clients  invested  $7,000,000  in 
newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  Five 
years  later  the  investment  more 
than  doubled  to  $14,500,000. 
Last  year  it  was  well  over  $29,- 
000,000  and  can  be  expected  to 
go  even  higher  in  1957.  A  high 
percentage  of  the  International 
billings  also  goes  into  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Biggest  sin¬ 
gle  user  of  newspaper  space 
among  McC-E  clients  is  Chrys-  I 
ler  which  last  year  had  a  sched¬ 
ule  numbering  2,934  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Harper  emphatically  cor¬ 
rects  an  interviewer  who  asks 
about  the  splitting  up  of  the 
huge  agency  into  smaller  wholly 
owned  components,  such  as  the 
latest.  Sales  Communication, 
Inc.,  started  in  January.  Other 
similar  independent  but  inte¬ 
grated  McC-E  units  are  Com¬ 
munications  Counselors,  Inc., 
Market  Planning  Corporation, 
Marschalk  and  Pratt,  Institute 
of  Communications  Research, 
Inc.,  and  McGowan  Productions, 
Inc. 

“  ‘Splitting’  is  not  the  right 
term  to  use,”  he  said  firmly. 
“To  understand  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  and  purpose  behind  this 
phase  of  our  growth  program, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  define 
the  function  of  an  advertising 
agency. 

“In  our  opinion,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  is  in  business  to 
serve  manufacturers  in  the  vast 
field  of  communications.  Com¬ 
munications  itself  has  many 
parts.  Advertising  is  one  of 
them.  Marketing,  research,  pub¬ 
licity,  public  relations  are  among 
others. 

Customer  Service 

“We  consider  it  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  advertising  agency  man¬ 
agement  to  build  the  finest  pos¬ 
sible  service  for  its  customers. 

“It  is  all  part  of  a  growth 
picture  that  goes  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  agency. 
Mr.  McCann  decided  then  that 
to  give  the  service  he  wanted 
to  give  we  must  first  try  to 
serve  our  clients  where  they 
were.  In  that  way,  we  would  be 
able  better  to  give  them  what 
they  needed  and  wanted.” 

Communications  Counselors, 
with  W.  Howard  Chase,  presi¬ 
dent,  is  linked  to  the  agency 
through  its  chairman,  William 
Berchtold,  vicepresident  of 
McC-E.  It  started  with  three 
clients,  now  has  more  than  30. 
About  40%  of  billing  comes 
from  clients  also  served  by 
McCann-Erickson.  The  balance 
comes  from  clients  developed  by 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Marion  Harper  Jr. 
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_  ^  Section  Edited 

Advertiser  •  i^ewspaper _ By  Robert  B.  Mclmyre 


Retail  Ad  Production 
Course  Put  on  Film 

The  Retail  Advertiser  Relations  Committee  of  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Association  has  underway  a 
film  on  how  to  improve  the  eye  appeal  of  retail  ads.  A  pre¬ 
view  showing  of  the  film  is  scheduled  for  the  NRDGA  Sales 
Promotion  convention,  .May  20-22,  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
New  York. 


MORE  EYE-APPEAL  IN  RETAIL  ADS  IS  THEIR  GOAL— (Left  to 
right)  Chairman  of  the  NAEA  Retail  Advertiser  Relations  Committee 
and  Director  of  the  NAEA  Monroe  Green,  advertising  director,  the 
New  York  Times;  NAEA  Director  and  member  of  the  Retail  Adver¬ 
tiser  Relations  Committee  Charles  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  assistant  advertising 
manager.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal;  Herbert  Greenwald,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.;  Edward  Engle,  manager.  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  NRDGA;  Andrew  Ragona,  director  of  advertising  production 
and  publication,  the  New  York  Times;  Ruth  Branigan,  editor.  Retail 
Advertising  Week;  Charles  Marshall,  Professor  of  the  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing,  New  York  University;  Morris  Rosenblum,  creative  advertising 
manager,  Macy's,  New  York;  and  Robert  C.  Pace,  secretary-treasurer, 
NAEA,  Danville,  III. 


Future  showings  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  auspices  of 
newspapers  throughout  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  according  to  Mon¬ 
roe  Green,  New  York  Times  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  chairman 
of  NAEA’s  Retail  Advertiser 
Relations  Committee. 

Fills  A  Need 

“This  project  answers  a  long- 
felt  need  in  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  profession,”  said  Edward 
Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation.  “We  believe  it  will  make 
a  major  contribution  to  better¬ 
ing  our  craft,  and  we  deeply  ap¬ 
preciate  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  this  course  by  NAEA.” 

The  course  has  been  worked 
out  at  the  New  York  Times 
through  a  joint  committee, 
representing  NAEA  ami 
NRDG.A,  teaching  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  how  to  prepare  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper  ads  to  retail  ad 
managers,  layout,  art  and  pro¬ 
duction  people  in  retail  stores. 

.\t  first  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  an  intensive  work-shop 
type  course  in  New  York,  to 
which  stores  and  newspapers 
could  send  their  people  for  in¬ 
doctrination  or  as  a  “refresher” 
course.  It  was  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  while  there  was 
keen  interest  in  such  a  course, 
the  cost  of  sending  groups  from 
cities  at  any  great  distance 
from  New  York  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

Put  Course  on  Film 

Accordingly,  the  idea  was 
conceived  of  having  the  same 
group  of  experts  put  the  course 
on  film  with  accompanying 
sound  track.  The  next  step  was 
to  organize  a  sponsoring  group 
which  could  both  finance  the 
project  and  distribute  the  film 
nationally.  NAEA  and  NRDCA 
have  agreed  to  joint  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  project. 

An  outstanding  group  of 
authorities  is  now  engaged  in 
preparing  the  film  itself.  It  is 
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being  supervised  by  the  School 
of  Retailing  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  produced  by  the 
following  members  of  the 
faculty. 

Charles  Edwards,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Retailing,  New 
York  University;  Ruth  Brani- 
gain,  editor.  Retail  Advertising 
Week;  Edward  Engle,  manager, 
Sales  Promotion  Division, 
NRDGA;  Herbert  Greenwald, 
vice  president,  Amos  Parrish  & 
Co.  New  York;  Charles  Mar¬ 
shall,  Professor  of  the  School  of 
Retailing,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity;  Andrew  Ragona,  director 
of  advertising  production  and 
publication.  New  York  Times; 
and  Morris  Rosenblum,  creative 
advertising  manager,  Macy’s 
New  York. 

This  working  committee  has 
been  meeting  every  Monday 
evening  at  the  New  York  Times 
to  hammer  out  the  details  of 
the  course.  The  subject  matter 
will  be  presented  in  a  step-by- 


C  me  AGO 

“Anytime  you  want  to  really 
get  a  true  reaction  from  the 
masses  of  people  use  newspa¬ 
pers — in  our  30-year  history  of 
selling  and  merchandising  foods, 
we  have  never  found  their 
equal,”  declared  Orville  W. 
Johler,  IGA  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Johler  made  this  asser¬ 
tion  here  in  addressing  the 
College  Club  of  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Navy  Pier. 

Test  Reader  Reaction 

“One  of  the  most  effective 
food  selling  surveys  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  the  30-year 
history  of  the  IGA  food  stores 
was  made  through  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  dally  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  stated. 
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step  method,  starting  with  the 
simple  elements  of  advertising 
and  building  up  to  the  more 
complex  and  detailed  problems 
of  the  craft.  Additional  com¬ 
ments  by  speakers  or  panelists 
will  be  optional  but  will  not 
be  required. 

The  course  will  cover,  in  part, 
the  following: 

Purposes  of  a  layout;  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  a  layout;  quali¬ 
ties  to  be  sought  in  a  layout; 
single  item  advertisements; 


“We  not  only  use  newspapers 
to  sell  merchandise  in  our  6,000 
stores,  but  we  also  use  them  to 
study  the  reaction  of  buyers,  he 
continued.  “In  our  business,  the 
press,  advertising-wise,  has  al¬ 
most  become  indispensable. 

“For  example,  we  have  used 
two  newspapers  of  like  circula¬ 
tion  in  similar  surroundings.  In 
one  newspaper  we  featured 
price  alone;  in  the  other  news¬ 
paper  we  used  the  same  prices, 
but  the  friendly  salutation,  ‘Hi 
Neighbor!’  was  added.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  ad  carrying  the 
friendly  punch  line  far  outdrew 
the  ad  that  was  built  on  price 
alone.” 

He  stressed  the  importance 
of  building  good  will  through 
advertising  and  sound  market¬ 
ing  practices,  asserting:  “Good¬ 
will  cannot  be  bought;  it  must 
be  earned  .  .  .  and  sincerity  is 
the  key.” 


multiple  item  advertisements; 
determining  the  form  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement;  principles  of  lay¬ 
out  construction;  elements  that 
compose  advertisements;  use  of 
illustrations;  measuring  news¬ 
paper  space;  engraving  proces¬ 
ses;  and  other  illustrative  tech- 
ni(|ues. 

• 

Daily  Offering  Auto 
Dealers  Loral  Rate 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Tampa 
Automobile  Dealers  Association 
announcing  that  all  local  pas¬ 
senger  car  and  truck  advertis¬ 
ing  placed  and  paid  for  by  deal¬ 
ers  over  their  individual  signa¬ 
tures  now  will  be  accepted  at 
retail-store  contract  rates. 

The  Tribune  offer  revealed  it 
has  eliminated  a  clause  provid¬ 
ing  only  franchised  dealers  can 
advertise  current  model  cars 
for  90  days  after  announcement 
of  the  new  models. 

• 

P&T  Eyes  ROP  Color 
For  Use  on  ‘Tinlex’ 

Park  &  Tilford,  subsidiary  of 
Park  &  Tilford  Distilling  Corp., 
New  York,  is  keeping  a  close 
watch  on  ROP  newspaper  color 
for  use  on  its  line  of  “Tintex” 
tints  and  dyes  (via  Emil 
Mogul  Co.). 

Fred  Swackhamer,  P&T’s  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  told  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  Publisher  this  week 
that  while  final  plans  haven’t 
yet  jelled,  he  feels  ROP  color 
would  lend  itself  admirably  to 
promoting  Tintex  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 


Newspaper  Ads  Gain  Quick 
Reader  Reaction — Johler 
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Poor  Media 
Planning  Seen 
Wasting  Ad  $ 

Millions  of  advertising  dollars 
are  being  wasted,  according  to 
the  April  national  advertisers 
edition  of  Grey  Matter,  monthly 
publication  of  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Inc.,  because. 

.  .  cobwebbed  vision,  obsolete 
notions,  and  at  times  slavish 
adherence  to  pre-conceived  pat¬ 
terns  are  too  prevalent  in  media 
planning  (or  shall  we  say  lack 
of  planning?).” 

In  pointing  out  the  need  for 
greater  penetrative,  analytic 
thinking  in  sound  media  plan¬ 
ning,  Grey  Matter  says,  “While 
the  smog  of  'we’ve-always-done- 
it-that-way’  thinking  still  hovers 
over  media  decision-making,  the 
media  picture  is  constantly 
changing  under  the  effects  of 
our  economic  and  social  mobil¬ 
ity.”  Factors  such  as:  the  as¬ 
tronomic  number  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts;  greater  and  more  power¬ 
ful  advertising  forces;  new  and 
greater  quantities  of  media; 
market  shifts;  and  tougher  re¬ 
quirements  for  making  con¬ 
sumer  impact,  all  add  up  to 
complex  and  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  media  planner. 

The  evolution  of  these  proh- 
lem.s,  in  turn,  is  giving  rise  to 
a  new  breed  of  media  planner, 
the  publication  says.  “Having 
milline  rate  and  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  at  his  finger  tips  is  no 
longer  enough,”  says  Grey 
Matter.  “He  must  be  a  market¬ 


‘Sales  Results  with  ROP  Color 
Have  Been  Quite  Satisfactory’ 

— Mark  Cox,  Advertising  &  Sales  Promotion  Director 
ic  Wilson  &  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Product:  Meat  Packers  A  Provisioners 
Total  Newspaper  Budget:  $1,256,520 
Total  Spent  in  ROP  Color:  $502,608 

We  favor  ROP  color  because  of  campaign,  and  ROP  color  seems  to 


better  advertising  and  merchandising 
job  it  does,  plus  fact  that  it  arouses 
appetite  appeal  for  our  food  products. 

Sales  results  with  ROP  color  have 
been  quite  satisfactory.  We  fit  ad¬ 
vertising  to  each  individual  sales 


fit  quite  well. 

This  local  touch  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  our  sales  organization,  and 
I  feel  we’ll  be  expanding  our  use  of 
ROP  color  in  the  future. 


VITAL  .STATISTICS;  Last  year  Wilson  used  all  full-page  color  ads  for  a 
total  of  1,500.000  lines  of  ROP  color  in  130  newspapers.— R.  B.  Mcl. 


that  it  be  based  not  only  on 
last  year’s  sales,  but  also  on 
the  potential  profit  increase 
resulting  from  more  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  issue  draws  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  is  no  individual 
“best”  medium  or  media  strate¬ 
gy  which  applies  to  every  cir¬ 
cumstance,  but  there  is  a  best 
medium  or  combination  of 
medium  for  a  given  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  “The  good  media 
plan,”  says  the  publication, 
“finds  this  combination.” 


Armour  Tests  ^DiaV 
Colors  iu  Netespapers 

Chicago 

Armour  &  Co.  is  test  mar¬ 
keting  its  Dial  soap  in  five 
new  colors  (blue,  white, 
green,  pink  and  gold)  in 
Sunday  comics  pages  in  the 
Muveie  (Ind.)  Star  and  the 
Waterloi)  (Iowa)  Courier. 

The  four-color  ads  are 
being  supported  by  radio 
spots. 


Giiiadian  Jan.  Lina^i* 

Up  22.4% ; Weekend  Off 

Canadian  daily  newspapers 
carried  22.4%  more  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  January  1957  than 
in  the  same  month  last  year, 
according  to  an  advertising  lin¬ 
age  audit  of  Elliott- Haynes  Ltd.. 
Toronto  research  firm. 

Weekend  papers,  affiliated 
with  the  dailies  carried  2.fi'f 
less  national  advertising  in 
January  1957.  All  four  classifi¬ 
cations  of  print  media  (farm 


ing  man  specializing  in  media.” 
Other  requirements  listed  for 
the  modern  media  planner,  are 
that  he  be  a  thinker,  an  analyst 
and  one  who  can  counter  bigger 
competitive  budgets  by  bettei 
buying. 

“The  metamorphosis  in  media 
buying  is  also  being  manifested 
in  media  selling,”  says  Grey 
Matter,  with  the  result  that 
media  representatives  are  moi’e 
like  “marketing  pai-tners”  than 
salesmen. 

Grey  Matter  offers  “.5  M’s” 
as  a  media  planning  guide: 
“M  a  r  k  e  t  —  Merchandise  — 
Money  —  Message  —  Media”. 
This  involves  determining  the 
typical  user  of  the  product 
along  with  the  suitability  of  a 
product  for  specific  media. 
“What  you  say  and  how  you 
say  it  will  determine  where  you 
say  it,”  the  publication  says, 
emphasizing  that  a  medium 
does  not  sell,  it  is  simply  a 
vehicle  for  communicating  a 


2  Join  Bo  A  Sales 
Department  in  East 

Philip  L.  Duschnes  and  George 
Lloyd  have  joined  the  Eastern 
sales  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  ANPA,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutives,  it  was  announced  by 
Eastern  Sales  Manager  J.  R. 
McLauchlen.  Mr.  Duschnes  will 
be  affiliated  with  the  food 
group,  while  Mr.  Lloyd  will 
work  on  accounts  in  the  ap¬ 
pliance  and  liquor  classifica¬ 
tions. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Bureau, 
Mr.  Duschnes  was  a  space  sales 
representative  for  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company’s  Bride-To-Be 
magazine,  Bnhy  Talk  magazine 
and  manager  of  Woman’s  Home 
Companion’s  shopping  section. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  formerly  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  advertising 
for  Teen  Age  Review  and  Teen 
Age  Life,  also  spent  five  years 


In  addition,  the  two  news¬ 
papers  are  merchandising 
the  soap  with  a  dii’ect  mail 
drive  in  which  squares  of 
colored  bathroom  plastic  tile 
and  soap  samples  are  mailed 
to  the  retail  trade.  The 
theme:  “Match  your  tile 
with  Dial.” 

Scoll  Follows  Barnes 
Out  BoA’s  Busy  Exit 

Raymond  B.  Scott,  general 
sales  manager.  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  has  quit  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  last 
week  of  Harold  S.  Barnes,  direc¬ 
tor  (E&P,  April  6,  page  10). 

According  to  all  reports,  se¬ 
lection  of  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Barnes  will  take  some  time  and 
will  be  made  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  the  Bureau 
board’s  executive  committee. 

Announcement  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  committee  is  expected  to 


papers  and  magazines  plus 
dailies  and  weekend  papers) 
showed  13.1%  increase  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  January 
over  the  same  month  last  year, 
dailies  carrying  the  greatest  in¬ 
crease. 

Dailies  acounted  for  $2,- 
539,243  of  national  advertising 
of  total  of  $4,621,891  in  all  four 
print  media  groups.  Weekend 
papers  showed  $734,583  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  Largest 
group  in  dailies  was  automotive 
with  $674,462,  up  77%  over  last 
year  January.  Foods  and  food 
protlucts  accounted  for  $315,621, 
up  6.8%,  and  drugs  and  toilet 
goods  $.301,995,  up  21.28%. 

• 

Joins  Western  Dailies 

William  W.  Tucker,  for  the 
past  two  years  in  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 


message.  In  thinking  about  as  an  account  executive  with  be  made  during  the  upcoming  has  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
budget.  Grey  Matter  suggests  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc.  ANPA  convention.  office  of  Western  Dailies. 
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Some  folks  get  a 

*BIOGER  HALF 
tlian  otlier  folks 


The  better  you  know  an  area 
the  better  you  sell  an  area 


The  market  research 
department  of  The  Plain 
Dealer  offers  many  studies  on 
the  sale  of  most  important 
commodities  in  Greater 
Cleveland.  Write  for  our  list  of 
publications.  They’re  yours 
for  the  asking. 


In  Cleveland  1/2  the  people  buy  3/ 4  of  the  goods. 
You  concentrate  on  this  Better  Economic  Half  in... 


The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 
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‘Save  Money*  Pop  Guns 
Peep  Amid  Spend  Roar 


While  the  major  weapons,  the 
H-bombs  and  guided  missiles  of 
$10  billion-dollar-a-year-adver- 
tising  continue  to  roar  “spend, 
spend,  spend,”  some  pop  guns 
have  begun  to  peep  on  thrift. 

Loudest,  an  $800,000  peep, 
comes  from  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance.  Through  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  it  swiftly 
changed  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  begun  last  Fall  in  the 
general  interest  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  to  a  concentrated  effort  to 
check  inflation  by  urging  the 
public  to  “save  an  extra  nickel 
out  of  every  dollar.”  On  this 
theme  six  advertisements,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  1,750  lines 
down  to  600,  placed  in  530 
newspapers,  are  running  at 
weekly  intervals  until  May  7. 

Economists  Will  Decide 

Then  Dr.  James  F.  O’leary. 
economist  of  the  National  Life 
Insurance  Association,  and 
Jules  Kramer,  economic  con¬ 
sultant  of  the  Institute’s  press 
division,  keeping  their  economic 


telescopes  trained  on  the  na¬ 
tional  economy,  will  help  the 
Institute  determine  whether  or 
not  the  drive  should  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  Institute  normally 
spends  $1,750,000  a  year  in  t  d- 
vertising,  90%  of  it  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Donald  F.  Barnes,  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  advertising  director, 
admitted  the  push  for  thrift 
was  small  in  comparison  with 
the  pressure  on  the  public  to 
buy  through  advertising  placed 
by  other  interests. 

But  Holgar  J.  Johnson,  the 
Institute’s  president,  who  origi¬ 
nated  the  idea  that  the  nickel 
is  “a  valuable  coin — save  it,” 
was  determined  that  someone 
should  assume  leadership  in  at¬ 
tacking  “overspending,  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  rising 
prices.” 

Response  to  the  newspaper 
advertisements  was  immediate 
and  impressive,  according  to 
Mr.  Barnes.  Ninety  percent  of 
it  was  favorable.  Building  the 
first  peeps  into  a  respectable 
shout  were  hundreds  of  news¬ 
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Petroleum  Exposition 

ir  Research  Center  for  the  Oil  Industry 
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paper  editorials  commending 
the  step.  Some  200  banks,  as 
might  be  expected,  had  by  this 
week  responded  favorably  to  an 
Institute  request  for  opinion, 
and  the  number  was  growing 
larger  every  day.  The  banks 
spend  their  own  millions  to  get 
people  to  save. 

Some  thousand  letters  had 
reached  the  Institute.  A  ma¬ 
jority  praised  the  campaign. 
W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
James  C.  Hagerty,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  press  secretary,  Ogden 
Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  were  among 
applauders. 

An  anonymous  correspondent 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  tore  the 
large  ad  from  the  local  new.s- 
paper,  scribbled  across  it: 

“What  do  you  mean  extra 
nickel?” 

Prof.  Slichter  Objects 

Sumner  H.  Slichter,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Economics  at  Harvard 
University,  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times,  said  in  part: 

“Saving  an  extra  nickel  out 
of  every  dollar  earned  would 
have  cut  total  consumption  ex¬ 
penditures  last  year  by  about 
5.4%,  on  the  assumption  that 
it  would  not  also  have  cut  in¬ 
comes  after  taxes  and  employ¬ 
ment  .  .  . 

“The  In.stitute  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  says  that  if  people  had 
spent  less  on  consumption  their 
dollars  would  have  been  used 
to  finance  more  factories,  homes 
and  schools.  But  if  expenditures 
for  consumption  in  1956  had 
been  5.4%  smaller  and,  there¬ 
fore,  about  $2.6  billion  less  than 
in  1955,  expenditures  on  fac- 
I  tories  in  19,56  would  have  been 
'  substantially  less  than  they  ac¬ 
tually  were  ,  .  . 

“The  Institute  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  has  a  mistaken  conception 
of  the  root  of  the  problem  of 
inflation.  The  trouble  is  rising 
j  costs,  particularly  rising  labor 
I  costs. 

“At  present  there  is  no 
known  effective  way  of  stopping 
the  rise  in  costs  so  long  as  the 
labor  force  of  the  country  is 
'  pretty  completely  employed. 

I  Perhaps  we  shall  gradually 
j  learn  how  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  “Certainly  one  procedure  that 
will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
I  inflation  is  encouraging  people 
'  to  spend  less  than  is  needed  to 
maintain  full  employment.  That 
would  merely  substitute  the 
problem  of  unemployment  for 
the  problem  of  slowly  rising 
prices.” 

Institute’s  Rebuttal 

Mr.  Johnson  answered  in  the 
Times  in  part: 

“One  of  the  outstanding  and 
irrefutable  facts  today  is  that 


'54  Agency  Census 
lAsts  3^267  Firms 

Washington 
The  1954  census  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  released  last 
week,  lists  3,267  firms  with 
paid  employes,  receipts  total¬ 
ing  $3.2  billion  and  an  an¬ 
nual  payroll  of  $307.8  mil¬ 
lion  distributed  among  4.5,- 
607  workers. 

In  addition,  there  were 
2,060  proprietors  of  unin¬ 
corporated  businesses  active¬ 
ly  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  such  agencies.  Commiss¬ 
ions  on  sales  of  advertising 
media  averaged  14.7%  na¬ 
tionally. 

Annual  receipts  (including 
media  costs  and  costs  of  ad¬ 
vertising  materials  and 
services)  amounting  to  $1 
million  or  more  were  re¬ 
ported  by  428  establishments. 
Of  this  total,  103  had  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $5  million  or  more. 


our  dynamic  and  growing  econ¬ 
omy  needs  more  savings  to  meet 
the  insistent  demands  from  all 
sources  —  builders  and  home- 
owners,  business  small  and 
large,  and  various  levels  of 
Government  for  investment  in 
socially  necessary  projects  .  .  . 

“The  problem  of  how  to  in¬ 
crease  savings  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  best 
minds,  in  and  out  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  including  Professor  Slich¬ 
ter  himself.  We  feel  that  by 
encouraging  people  to  save  we 
can  help  put  a  brake  on  in¬ 
flation  and  prove  that  we  can 
have  prosperity  and  a  dollar  of 
stable  purchasing  power,  too.” 

The  Institute’s  advertising 
director  admitted  the  subject 
was  “touchy.” 

“Should  there  be  signs  of  de¬ 
flation,  we  might  pull  out,”  said 
Mr.  Barnes. 

• 

FTC  Accuses  3  Firms 
Of  False  Advertising 

Washington 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  this  week  cracked  down  on 
radio-TV  commercials  used  by 
three  distributors  of  arthritis 
and  rheumatism  medicines. 

They  were:  Mentholatum  Co., 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  maker  of 
“Mentholatum  Rub”;  Whitehall 
Pharmacal  Co.,  New  York, 
maker  of  “InfraRub”  and 
“Heet,”  and  Omega  Chemical 
Co.,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
distributor  of  “Omega  Oil.” 

All  three  were  charged  with 
“falsely  advertising”  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  "The  companies  cited  also 
were  charged  with  inserting  ob¬ 
jectionable  ads  in  newspapers 
and  magazines. 
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Coming  of  Local  Radio 


Won  V  Hurt 

Callinjr  Kaal  ladio  “a  medium 
of  the  future",  and  statinjr  that 
this  future  is  just  around  the 
coiner,  the  president  of  an 
advertising  organization  with 
nearly  r>.0(K'  retail  clients  has 
predicted  a  great  upsurge  in 
radio  advertising  by  the  small 
retailer.'  of  America. 

Uudolph  F.  Purpus,  president 
of  Local  Trademarks,  Inc.,  made 
this  prediction  before  a  group 
of  honor  advertising  students 
from  fifty-nine  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  throughout  the  country. 
The  students  were  attending  the 
seventh  annual  Inside  Advertis¬ 
ing  Week  in  New  York  City, 
from  March  31  through  April 
.■).  Purpus  addressed  the  grouji 
at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York.  The  program  is  sjion- 
sored  by  the  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising"  Men  and  Women  of 
New  York, 

“I  wonder  if  you  students  of 
advertising  are  conscious  of  the 
re-hirth  of  a  medium  most  of  us 
thought  was  on  its  way  out  just 


Newspapers 

a  few  snort  years  ago?”,  Purpus 
asked.  “I’m  speaking  of  radio 
in  general  and  local  radio  in 
))articular.  It  is  a  medium  of 
the  future  for  tliousands  of 
small  businesses.  .More  and  more 
retailers  are  turning  to  radio 
advertising  in  their  communities 
as  they  learn  how  inexpensive 
yet  effective  it  can  be. 

“Years  ago  local  radio  suffered 
from  comparison  with  its  big 
brother,  network  radio,  because 
the  networks  featured  the  head¬ 
liners,  the  high  budgeted  shows, 
the  live  performances.  Now  the 
.\merican  public  has  turned  to 
television  for  that  type  of  pro¬ 
gram;  and  radio  has  become  the 
companion  medium,  the  place  for 
information  and  on  the  spot  en- 
tertiiinment.  This  has  strength¬ 
ened  the  local  radio  station.  It 
can  provide  continuous  local  in¬ 
formation  and  features  and 
entertainment  personalities.  In 
addition,  via  recordings,  it  can 
now  match  the  networks’  <|uality 
in  musical  entertainment.  The 
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result  has  been  a  vast  new  audi¬ 
ence  drawn  to  local  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  and  an  excellent  market 
for  the  sale  of  goods  and  services. 

“This  does  not  mean  that  local 
radio  is  “knocking  them  dead” 
as  an  advertising  medium.  It 
still  has  a  tough  job  ahead  to 
convince  many  retailers  of  its 
value.  Many  businessmen  think 
radio  is  dead  because  they  no 
longer  sit  around  listening  to 
radio  programs  in  the  evenings 
with  their  families.  Radio  lis¬ 
tening  patterns  have  changed, 
and  businessmen  have  got  to  he 
convinced  with  facts  and  figures 
like  these  that  it  is  very  much 
alive: 


Page  Ad  Lures  25  I 

Drummers^  Buglers  \ 

Marion,  Ohio. 

The  Cavaliers,  drum  and 
bugle  corps  of  the  Bird-Mc- 
Ginnis  Post  162  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  here,  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  gets  results. 

When  the  corps  decided  it 
was  time  to  increase  its  size, 
a  friendly,  full-page  ad  in 
the  local  paper  brought  2.') 
new  candidates  to  the  next  ' 
practice  and  overnight  in¬ 
creased  the  corps’  strength 
to  r>3. 


“1.  Over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  people  in  the 
United  States  own  radios  in 
working  order.  That’s  more  peo¬ 
ple  than  own  bathtubs  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

“2.  There  are  over  .‘{0,0(10 ,()()() 
radios  in  U.  S.  automobiles  to- 
<lay. 

“3.  More  women  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  listen  to  radio  while  work¬ 
ing  around  the  house. 

“Sooner  or  later  these  facts, 
and  others,  are  going  to  get 
more  retailers  investing  in  ra¬ 
dio  advertising  with  profitable 
results. 

“However,  the  “new”  local  ra¬ 
dio  is  still  sufTeiing  from  poor 
I  quality  commercials.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will  drive  listeners 
;  away  faster.  Some  improvement 
is  now  in  evidence.  T  hope  it 
increases  and  continues. 

“Strangely  enough  I  don’t 
think  the  coming  of  local  radio 
into  its  own  is  going  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  new’spapers 
I  of  the  country  as  far  as  their 
advertising  income  is  concerned. 
The  biff  problem  with  retailers 
^  has  alwavs  been  not  too  much 
advertising,  hut  too  little.  Tough 
competition  between  newspapers 
and  radio  should  mean  greater 
efforts  by  both  to  educate  re¬ 
tailers  on  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising.  That,  in  turn,  w'ill  mean 
more  advertising  dollars  spent 
bv  local  merchants  in  newspa¬ 
pers  as  well  as  on  radio.” 


!  Metro  ll|>s  Roseiiheni 

j  David  Rosenberg,  production 
manag-’r  of  Metro  Matrix  and 
;  Reproduction  Corp.,  New  York, 
j  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  sales  repre.sentative.  His 
immediate  assignment  is  to 
take  care  of  accounts  previously 
serviced  by  the  late  A1  Freed¬ 
man.  Mr.  Rosenberg  has  been 
associated  with  Metro  Matrix 
for  the  past  13  years. 


Pal>8t  Using  Coii]»<»ii  j 
Offer  with  Its  Ads 

CHICA(K) 

Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  is  featur-  , 
ing  a  25c  coupon  offer  in  its  j 
newspaper  ads  appearing  in  | 
Chicago  and  in  selected  markets 
in  Wisconsin,  (via  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  Chicago).  ! 

The  full-page  ads  tells  read-  { 
ers  that  they  will  be  receiving  I 
in  the  mail  a  “25c  OFF”  coujion,  j 
entitling  the  person  to  get  25c  j 
off  the  regular  price  on  the  ’ 
purchase  of  any  one  of  the 
Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  carry-home  | 
packs  listed  on  the  coupon.  The  i 
offer  is  also  good  on  a  take-  1 
home  pack  of  Pabst  Old  Tankard  ; 
Ale.  j 

Pabst  is  the  first  national 
brewer  to  go  into  couponing,  ’ 
it  was  stated.  A  test  was  first 
made  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Suc¬ 
cess  of  that  advertising-mer¬ 
chandising  program  has  re-  ' 
suited  in  Pabst  extending  the 
coupon  offer  to  other  markets 
in  states  w’here  such  an  offer  ’ 
is  legal.  t 

• 

‘Sat.  Review’  Nanieis 
.\d  Award  Winners 

Twenty-six  major  corporation  f 
and  industry  a.ssociations  have  ' 
received  Saturday  Review's  . 
Fifth  Annual  Awards  for  Dis-  ^ 
tingui.shed  Advertising  in  the  | 
Public  Interest,  the  national  jt 
weekly  announced  this  week.  E 
Eight  of  the  winners  current-  B 
ly  have  campaigns  running  in  E 
Editor  &  Publisher.  They  are:  | 
General  Motors  Corp.;  Union 
Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp.;  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank;  Esso  Re¬ 
search;  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.: 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  Bell  Telephone  System: 
and  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph. 

A  special  citation  was  voted 
for  Jack  Gould,  radio-TV  critic 
of  the  \ew  York  Timex,  “for 
critical  journalism  of  the  high¬ 
est  order  ...” 
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ya  Gooding 
jj^ing  the  National 
e  Dodgera  galloped 
4iafield  and  from  their 
a  white  ball. 

iiwTmJw  that?”  somebody! 
nted  For  the  sake' 

f  the  reco((^g  was  Jake  Pitler, 
a  Ehxlger  coach#  The  ball  was 
the  one  the  use  for  their 

final  Infield  wwi^pup.  Otherwise 
there  was  no  “first^aH”  tossing. 


fek.. 


feu 


Weather  IsrlaMant 
Yesterday  s  weSWer  as  if  out 
to  make  amendWon^hursday's 
postponement,  vlrtoll^  matched 
Wednesday’s.  It  have  been 

a  mite  cooler,  butt^sun  again 
shone  out  of  a  clearness  sky. 

For  National  ^LeaQiers.  how- 
ever,^  things  darWned  rapidly. 
In  fact,  the  crlw^  which  for 
this  game  add^  1232,727  to  the 
series^spoils,  hnMftrely  settled 
back  when  t\^  Bombers  lathed 
into  Newcomb^fflP  a  tally. 
Stengel  ha^^ven  his  batting 
der  a  lul^ •snaking  as  he  had 
lse4  wmehed  were  Bill 
3n\j^  Andy  Carey.  Jerry 
was  at  second  base,  BiUy 
■"ted  from  second  to 
ollins  was  at  first. 
—  was  to  pay 


n 

Felton’s 
vision  show. 

Drebinger  and 
ished  one,  two^ii^ 
season  selections^ 
petition  dearffl^^im  the 
of  finishc^snd^leadlng 
ters  and  pitcl^s  in  both  m 
jor  leagwi^W 

Drebincer  \^n  a  1957  Stude- 
baker,  Incobwen  a  $500  ward¬ 
robe.  of  the  New 

York  VVOTld-Telegram  and 
Sun  ia(*el|(ed  a  gold  clip  with 
$100,  UlC  ^ird  prize. 


first  ^l^t^slam  shot  hit  in  a 
series.  ope  wak  by  Elmer 

Smith  Indians  in  1920. 

Berrij^mjllop,  of  course,  fin¬ 
ished  Ifewcombe,  who  had  won  I 
twenty-^efr  games  in  Brook- 1 
lyn’s drifet^^e National  League ' 
pennant,  ^en  Ed  Roebuck  wen 
in  to  cofleoiHMie  long  deferr 
last  out  of  Ipe  fja^e.  The  Bo 
ers’had  scorynTve  runs  i 
round  and  tHeljgMtd  was 
Definitely,  the 
appeared  decided./ 

But  the  Dodgers^ 
getting  ready  t 
time  than 
the 


major  league  all  the  way 


Scratch  a  baseball  fan — and  you’ll  find  an  enthusiastic  newspaper  reader. 

Where  else  but  in  the  daily  newspaper  can  he  get  the  box-score  which  he 
can  study  and  clip  and  relish  long  after  the  game  has  become  history? 

Fact  is.  most  people  look  to  the  daily  newspaper  as  the  source  for  all  kinds 
of  information :  the  “box-.score”  on  .stock  and  commodity  markets  .  .  .  the 
text  of  a  speech  .  .  .  the  full  details  of  a  .story,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Yes,  “fans”  of  every  activity  ...  in  numbers  which  are  now  at  an  all-time 
high  read  the  daily  new.spaper  for  fact,  pleasure  and  profit.  That  helps 
explain  why  newspapers  continue  to  be  a  basic  medium  for  all  advertisers. 

THe  Agencyt  Inc.  Newspaper  Division 

.NATIONAI.  AUVEKTISINC.  KKI*RKSENTATI VF.S 

csTAeLi.tHCo  teee 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


‘Metal  Awning  Month 
Backed  by  Suppliers 


To  give  aluminum  sales  a 
racing  start  this  year,  the 
aluminum  a^vning  industry  is 
counting  on  its  second  annual 
“National  Metal  Awning 
Month”  campaign  in  May  to 
boost  1957’s  sales  over  the 
lecord-breaking  $200  million  in 
retail  sales  chalked  up  in  1956. 

Almost  half  a  million  dollars 
will  be  spent  by  basic  aluminum 
suppliers  to  tell  aluminum  awn¬ 
ings’  advantages  and  to  urge 
millions  of  Americans  to  “Buy 
aluminum  awnings  in  May”  — 
National  Metal  Awning  Month. 
At  least  another  $250,000  will 
be  spent  by  dealers  at  the  local 
level  to  tell  consumers  “where 
to  buy,”  the  National  Metal 
Awning  Association  reports. 

This  campaign,  one  of  the 
most  concentrated,  best-backed, 
industry-wide  promotions  for 
any  product  in  the  home  im¬ 
provement  field  aims  at  winning 
immediate  sales  and  at  building 
consumer  acceptance  for  future 
sales. 

AKRON 


OHIO'S 

MOST  CONCENTRATED 
AREA  OF  GREAT 
INDUSTRIAL  NAMES 


A  ONE  BILLION 
EIGHTY  MILLION 
DOLLAR 

ONE-NEWSPAPER 
MARKET 


Not  that  consumer  acceptance 
has  lagged!  One  of  the  bright¬ 
est  success  stories  in  the  home 
improvement  field  has  been  the 
climb  of  aluminum  awning  sales 
at  retail  from  $2,000,000  in 
1945,  to  $200,000,000  last  year 
when  almost  one  million  home- 
owners  installed  aluminum 
awnings  on  their  homes.  In 
fact,  makers  of  aluminum  awn¬ 
ings  feel  that  only  the  surface 
of  the  potential  has  been 
scratched:  that  sales  will  soar 
to  $400,000,000  by  1960. 

Supplier  Programs 
National  Metal  Awning 
Month  is  being  backed  by  the 
industry’s  basic  aluminum  sup¬ 
pliers— -Alcoa,  Kaiser  and  Rey¬ 
nolds — who  each  are  supporting 
the  industry  campaign  with 
newspaper,  television,  and  mag¬ 
azine  programs  of  their  own. 

Alcoa’s  program  begins  Sun¬ 
day,  April  28,  with  1,000-line 
newspaper  ads  in  52  cities. 
Kaiser  onens  its  promotion  on 
Sunday,  May  5,  with  1,000-line 
newspaper  ads  in  28  cities. 
Reynolds  program  opens  in  the 
May  18  issue  of  Life  with  part 
of  a  full-page  ad  devoted  to  the 
advantages  of  metal  awnings. 

Local  Dealer  Program 
Local  aluminum  awning  deal¬ 
ers  in  almost  200  cities  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  spend  at  least  another 
$250,(100  to  tie  into  the  national 
campaign  by  telling  local  pros¬ 
pects  where  to  buy  aluminum 
awnings.  In  last  year’s  cam¬ 
paign  local  dealers  in  almost 
100  different  cities  ran  full-page 
cooperative  ads  on  aluminum  to 
kick-off  the  campaign. 


^  NVeUepo'’'®" 


85%  Coverage 


Of  Akron  Trading  Area 

FOR  COVERAGE  AND  RESULTS 
IT'S  THE 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTIMORE 
REVOLVES  AROUND 
THE  SUN 


In  cities  where  Alcoa  and 
Reynolds  have  scheduled  1,000- 
line  newspaper  ads,  local  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  urged  by  the 
National  Metal  Awning  Associa¬ 
tion  to  run  tie-in  advertising 
on  the  same  page.  The  idea  is 
to  make  these  pages  “aluminum 
pages”  for  powerful  local  im¬ 
pact. 

In  cities  where  no  aluminum 
awning  ad  is  scheduled  by  basic 
aluminum  suppliers,  the  NMAA 
has  furnished  newspapers  with 
editorial-type  page  layouts  with 
which  to  sell  local  aluminum 
awning  dealers  co-op  ads.  This 
ad  page  layout  features  an  edi¬ 
torial-type  banner  and  stories 
on  the  advantages  of  aluminum 
awnings  with  room  below  for 
dealer  ads. 

The  NMAA  has  urged  and 
expects  to  get  the  utmost  co¬ 
operation  from  its  hundreds  of 
dealer  members  and  has  asked 
them  to  increase  their  local  ad 
budgets  during  the  May  sales 
drive. 

Amer.  Sugar  Sweetens 
Annual  Domino  Push 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
producer  of  Domino  sugars,  will 
sweeten  its  year-round  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Ted  Bates  &  Co.) 
with  an  intensive  schedule  in 
.300  newspapers  plus  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  use  of  daytime 
radio-TV. 

“Because  of  their  high  read¬ 
ership,”  the  company  announced 
this  week,  “ads  in  comic  strip 
format  are  being  used.”  Where- 
ever  possible  these  horizontal 
ads  will  appear  “on  the  highly 
read  comic  pages  of  the  news¬ 
paper.”  Where  this  is  impos¬ 
sible,  they  will  appear  on  the 
food  pages. 

Copy  theme  will  again  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  diet-conscious 
consumer. 

Manischewitz  Boosts 
yeirspaper  Test  Ads 

I  Manischewitz  Wine  Co.,  New 
I  York,  will  step  up  its  test  news- 
'  paper  advertising  (via  Emil 
i  Mogul  Co.)  on  its  Medium  Dry 
I  Concord  Wine  and  increase  its 
!  riidio-TV  announcements  in  a 
pre-holiday  effort  keyed  to 
.  Easter  and  Passover  themes. 

J  Supplementing  a  stepped-up 
spot  radio-TV  schedule  on  more 
than  300  stations,  the  newspa¬ 
per  schedule  calls  for  pre¬ 
holiday  insertions  of  1500  lines 
in  eight  newspapers  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.;  and  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  expanded  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  highlights  a  four-city, 
six-month  sales  test  conducted 
to  compare  media  effectiveness. 


Greyhound  Budget 
Favors  Papers,  TV 

More  than  half  of  Greyhound 
Corp.’s  1957  $5-million  budget 
will  be  spent  in  newspapers  and 
network  TV  (via  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency). 

Greyhound  will  also  include 
in  its  ad  expenditures  appropri¬ 
ations  for  magazines,  radio-TV 
spots,  and  billboards. 

Newspapers,  Spot  TV 
Lead  Davison  Push 

Davison  Chemical  Co.,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  will 
place  its  main  reliance  on  gar¬ 
den  sections  of  newspapers  and 
spot  TV  this  spring  to  introduce 
“Nurish,”  water-soluble  plant 
food,  and  “Wonder-Gro,”  a 
granulated  lawn  fertilizer. 

Newspapers  in  which  inser¬ 
tions  (via  St.  Georges  &  Keyes. 
Inc.)  are  scheduled  include 

Grand  Rapidx  (Iowa)  Press; 
State  Journal,  Lansing,  Mich.; 
Detroit  News;  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune;  South  Bend 

Tribune;  Louisville  (Ky.) 

Co7irier-Join~nal ;  Dayton  (Ohio) 
News;  and  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch. 

Champaign  for  *Qwip* 
Pegged  to  Newspapers 

San  Francisco 

Avoset  Company,  maker  of 
Q  w  i  p  pressurized  whipped 
cream,  has  scheduled  its  heavi- 
e.st  newspaper  campaign  (via 
Harrington-Richards)  to  date 
for  its  spring  promotion  of  the 
product,  it  is  announced  by  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  drive  will  cover  a  six- 
week  period  starting  April  9. 
with  ads  of  250  lines  running  in 
32  of  the  company’s  42  market¬ 
ing  areas.  Each  newspaper  on 
the  list  will  receive  eight  in¬ 
sertions,  and  aggregate  linage 
will  total  approximately  100,000 
lines. 

Supporting  the  newspaper 
campaign  will  be  television 
spots  in  10  markets  and  a 
strong  drive  for  dealer  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  The  Flako  Division  of  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company  is  launch¬ 
ing  special  advertising  and 
promotion  campaigns  (via  Roy 
S.  Durstine,  Inc.)  on  its  Flako 
Pie  Crust  Mix  and  Flakorn 
Corn  Muffin  Mix.  Over  150 
newspapers  are  being  used. 
Campaign  on  Flako  Pie  Crust 
Mix  broke  in  newspapers  April 
4.  Flakorn  Com  Muffin  Mix 
campaign  starts  May  9. 
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46th  in  a  series  of  Profiles  notv  running  in  THE  KANSAS  C.ITY  STAR 


“Hey,  Dad-- 
What’s  a  ‘Lunker’?” 


A  LUNKER,  son,  is  an  outsize  fish.  A  40-pound  flat 
head  catfish  from  Bean  Lake  qualifies  as  a  lunker.  So 
does  a  4-pound  smallmouth  bass  from  Big  Piney  river, 
a  5-pound  rainbow  from  Montauk,  a  10-pound  big- 
mouth  from  Bull  Shoals  or  Norfork  Lake,  or  a  12- 
pound  jack  from  the  deep  hole  at  Bagnell  Dam  just 
below  the  spillway. 

The  Mid-West’s  top  authority  on  lunkers  happens 
to  be  the  rod-holding  gent  you  see  here.  He  is  Frank 
Alexander,  author  of  the  Rod  and  Gun  column  of  The 
Star.  Periodically  for  years,  employees  of  The  Star’s 
business  office  have  watched  rough-garbed  strangers 
stride  proudly  across  the  building  lobby  while  holding 
aloft  giant-mawed  bass,  sleek  channel  cat  (gills  some¬ 
times  fanning),  limp  Canadian  honkers,  monster  soft- 
shell  turtles,  and  even,  on  rare  occasion,  gaunt  timber 
wolves.  These  happy  folks  all  had  one  goal :  the  sports 
desk,  Frank  Alexander,  and  a  Star  photographer. 

Frank  Alexander,  now  in  his  fiftieth  year  as  a  Star 
reporter,  started  as  an  office  boy  in  the  old  building  at 
11th  and  Grand.  Later  he  did  legwork  for  Roy  Roberts 
when  The  Star’s  president-to-be  was  writing  sports.  In 
his  half-century  of  service,  Frank  has  covered  baseball, 
trapshooting,  bowling,  field  trials  and  pocket  billiards, 
as  well  as  hunting  and  fishing. 

One  of  the  first  baseball  games  scored  by  the  cub 
sports  reporter  not  too  long  off  a  Moniteau  County,  Mis¬ 
souri,  farm  near  Jamestown,  was  a  Central  high  school 
contest.  Highlight  of  this  game  was  the  sparkling  in¬ 
field  play  of  an  agile  youngster,  who  today  masterminds 
the  New  York  Yankees.  Name:  Charles  (Casey) 
Stengel 

Before  switching  from  baseball  to  rod  and  gun  re¬ 
porting,  Frank  traveled  with  the  Kansas  City  Packers 
in  the  old  Federal  league  and  the  Kansas  City  Blues. 
One  of  his  office  chores  was  operating  the  electric  score- 
boards  in  front  of  The  Star  building  at  World  Series 
time  (remember?). 

Pocket  billards  fascinated  Frank.  He  saw  the 
world’s  championship  matches  between  Johnnie  Kling 
and  Cowboy  Weston  and  the  tense  title  play  between 
the  late  Bennie  Allen  and  Alfredo  De  Oro,  Cuban  star, 
who  once  broke  a  cue  over  his  knee  after  missing  a  setup. 


ers  in  the  City  association  to  more  than  20,000  in  the 
Kansas  City  area.  Back  in  1908,  an  18-year-old  bowling 
rookie  with  rare  form  caught  his  eye.  The  rookie  was 
Erie  Shepherd,  who  recently  competed  in  his  fortieth 
A.  B.  C.  and  owns  a  191  average  in  that  blue  ribbon 
event. 

Frank’s  first  fishing  and  hunting  column  in  The 
Star  was  known  as  Lakes  and  Streams.  The  late  Harry 
Wood,  artist-creator  of  the  well-loved  Intellectual  Pup, 
illustrated  it  with  fine  pen  sketches.  Today’s  Rod  and 
Gun  column,  which  appears  each  Wednesday  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  The  Star,  is  the  most  popular,  most  widely  read 
and  quoted  column  of  its  kind  in  the  Mid- West. 
Through  Rod  and  Gun,  Star  readers  learn  where  the  big 
ones  are  biting  and  on  what,  who  made  the  catches,  what 
husband  and  wife  team  brought  down  a  Kodiak  bear  in 
Alaska,  who  latched  onto  a  big  sailfish  out  of  Acapulco, 
a  tournament-size  tuna  in  the  Bahamas,  or  a  granddaddy 
muskie  on  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In  season  and  out,  the 
column  is  required  reading  for  duck  hunters,  bird  shoot¬ 
ers,  archery  fans,  deer  stalkers,  trapshooters,  coon 
hunters,  hound  dog  folks  and  other  sports  followers  of 
all  ages,  tastes  and  conditions. 

Although  a  minor  indisposition  has  snagged  vet¬ 
eran  Frank,  he  battles  gamely  and  won’t  be  brought  to 
gaff.  From  his  home  on  Rockhurst  Road  he  continues 
to  spin  out  the  lively,  newsy,  human  stuff  that  has 
won  him  the  affectionate  regard  of  more  readers  than 
you  can  shake  a  golf  stick  at.  In  his  work  Frank  gets  an 
able  assist  from  his  wife.  His  two  sons  and  daughter 
live  in  Kansas  City. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  he  wouldn’t 
stir  to  the  drumming  roar  of  mallard  wings  at  cold  dawn 
over  a  Missouri  river  blind,  the  sight  of  a  quivering 
setter  on  point  in  bird-haunted  stubble,  a  50-pound 
muskie  tail-dancing  on  a  Wisconsin  lake,  a  chattering 
gray  squirrel  frisking  on  a  hickory  log  at  Ozark  sunup? 
Frank  Alexander  doesn’t  think  so.  He  is  another  reason 
why— 


r  OR  35  years  Frank  hung  over  trapshooting  events 
like  the  smell  of  gunpowder.  He  worked  the  Grand 
American  tournament  at  Vandalia,  O.,  and  the  Inter¬ 
state  championships  at  Elliott’s  Park.  He  has  watched 
most  of  the  past  and  present  trap  stars  smash  targets. 

As  Star  bowling  editor  for  over  30  years,  Frank  has 
seen  the  tenpin  game  grow  from  a  few  hundred  follow¬ 
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380  Broadway,  New  York 


FIRST-HAND  OBSERVERS— Represenfativei  of  J.  P.  McKinney  S 
Son,  Inc.,  and  Everett  &  McKinney  debark  from  plane  at  Olean- 
Bradford,  N.  Y.,  airport  on  way  to  observe  operation  of  the  Olean 
Times-Herald  and  radio  station  WHDL  Shown  (left  to  right)  are: 
James  F.  Hastings,  Times-Herald  Corp.;  James  Bonner,  J.  P.  McKinney; 
John  Smith,  J.  P.  McKinney;  Tom  Buchanan,  Everett  &  McKinney;  and 
John  R.  Henzel,  Times-Herald  Corp. 


ILLINOIS’ 

2nd  BIG  MARKET 

.  pm&mt* 


^  Old  Indian  uord  for  Peoria 
area  meaning  *Uand  of  plenty** 


Only  Chicago  tops 
Metropolitan  Peoria’s — 

•  284,800  population 

e  $510,870,000  consumer  spendable 
income 

•  $386,231,000  total  retail  sales 

(SRDS  est.,  7/1/56) 

And  only  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  gives  you — 

•  98%  daily  circulation  ratio-to-homei. 
(metro,  area) 

•  100.000-plus  circulation  (to  13  counties) 

•  low-premium  R.O.P.  full  color  7  days 
a  week,  electric-eye  controlled 


Adiiian  Retires 

Topeka,  Kas. 

F.  B.  Cunningham  has  re- 
tired  after  47  years  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
r  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  and  the 

f  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing 

features  M  company, 

I  wfj,.,.  He  joined  the  Capital’s  ad- 

n  your  vertising  department  as  a  sten- 

'I  anale  ographer  in  1910  and  became 

^  advertising  manager  36  years 

ago,  then  ad  director,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1950 
when  he  was  made  national  ad- 
vertising  director. 
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THE  SOUTH'S  favorite  Sunday  magazine 
is  also  a  big  favorite  with  advertisers. 
Their  linage  investments  rate 
The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
Magazine  among  the  nation’s  top  four. 
The  locally-edited  Journal  and 
Constitution  Magazine  reaches  four 
out  of  five  urban  families  in  Georgia 
No  other  magazine  so  completely 
sells  the  Georgia  market.  Only  nine 
cities  in  the  United  States  have  a 
Sunday  newspaper  with  a  larger 
cirulation  than  Atlanta’s. 

None  of  these  are  Southern. 


rntMlmUnmxmi 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 


Clarke  Urges 
Formation  of 
LocalChapters 

Formation  of  strong,  working 
local  chapters  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  was  called  for  by  Harry 
Clarke,  president,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers  and  Furnishers,  in  “an 
open  letter  to  the  industry”  re¬ 
ceived  this  week  by  the  AIMBW. 
The  NARCF  spokesman  assert¬ 
ed  that  the  “opportunity  for 
direct  benefits  to  every  retail 
member  of  the  AIMBW  was 
never  greater!” 

The  retailer’s  financial  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  campaign  “is 
relatively  small,”  Mr.  Clarke 
said,  which  emphasizing  that 
every  effort  of  the  AIMBW  is 
directed  towards  increasing  the 
sales  of  retailers  across  the 
nation. 

“If  this  tremendous  industry¬ 
wide  effort  fails,  we  retailers 
will  be  almost  solely  to  blame,” 
he  warned. 

Mr.  Clarke’s  letter  set  forth 
the  following  observations: 

1)  All  business  is  local.  Re¬ 
tailers  must  promote  in  every 


way  their  identity  with  the 
AIMBW  campaign;  2)  Retail¬ 
ers  must  fully  inform  their  sales 
personnel  on  the  objectives  of 
the  AIMBW  campaign;  and  3) 
The  AIMBW  campaign  must  be 
treated  as  a  year-round  work¬ 
ing  force  at  the  local  level. 

• 

$397.6  Million 
Spent  in  TV 

A  total  of  4,399  advertisers 
invested  an  estimated  $397,606,- 
000  in  national  and  regional 
spot  TV  during  1956,  according 
to  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.  There  were  81  advertisers 
spending  over  $1  million  each 
during  the  year,  and  1,206 
whose  expenditures  exceeded 
$200,000. 

Of  the  total,  34%  was  placed 
in  daytime;  56%,  night;  and 
10%  late  night. 

Food  and  grocery  products 
represented  the  largest  prod¬ 
uct  class,  with  estimated  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $107.6  million. 
Other  leading  product  classes- 
were:  ale,  beer  &  wine,  $34 
345,000;  cosmetics  and  toiletries, 
$34,240,000;  drug  products, 
$32,026,000;  and  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts  and  supplies,  $30,390,000. 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 


OUR  SERVICES 

iHvesligjtious  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


‘30'  MEANS  MORE  years  of  service  ahead  for  Stanley  Ferger,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer.  Marking  his  three 
decades  from  merchandising  manager  to  ad  chief  were:  Left  to  right 
— Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher,  who  presented  staff  gifts;  Stanley  Fer- 
ger;  Charles  W.  Staab,  business  manager;  and  Robert  Beiser,  auto 
editor,  a  48-year  Enquirer  veteran. 


RCA  To  Break  Push 
For  Color  Television 

A  major  merchandising  cam¬ 
paign  on  behalf  of  color  TV 
will  be  launched  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  April  22,  and  extended 
to  other  sections  of  the  country 
during  the  late  summer  and 
fall,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Martin  F.  Bennett, 
vicepresident,  merchandising. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

The  campaign,  to  be  known 
as  “Milwaukee’s  Carnival  of 
Color,”  will  be  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  Taylor  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  authorized  distributor 
of  RAC  and  RCA  Victor  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  Milwaukee  area. 
Newspapers,  radio-TV  will  be 
utilized  through  May. 

Mr.  Bennett  said  in  part, 
“Station  WTMJ-TV,  an  NBC 
affiliate  owned  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  has  pioneered 
many  innovations  in  local  color- 
casting  Tvhile  WXIX-TV,  a 
UHF  station  has  been  carrying 
many  of  the  CBS  colorcasts, 
and  WISN-TV,  associated  with 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  plans 
to  originate  its  own  local  color 
programs  when  its  new  studios 
are  completed  this  summer.” 

• 

Page  At!  in  Paper  Sets 
Stage  for  ‘Life’  Ad 

The  Lamar  (Mo.)  Democrat 
last  week  featured  a  full-page 
ad  to  explain  about  another 
full-page  ad,  this  one  in  the 
April  1  issue  of  Life  magazine. 

The  Life  ad  was  by  Outboard 
Marine  Corporation  of  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.,  for  its  Lawn-Boy 
power  mower  division  of  Lamar. 


Trend  Seen 
To  Thursday 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Continuance  of  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  Thursday  food  shopping  is 
reported  in  the  tenth  annual 
San  Jose  Mercurp  and  Nesvi 
Consumer  Analysis  study. 

The  week’s  fifth  day  was 
favored  by  18.1%  of  shoppers 
here.  Last  year’s  percentage 
was  15.9%.  Nearly  75%  still 
prefer  Friday  or  Saturday. 
Slightly  more  than  half  the 
families  do  evening  shopping. 

Trading  stamps  are  collected 
in  99.3%  of  the  area’s  83,106 
homes,  the  report  states.  Nine 
out  of  10  save  Blue  Chip,  a 
relative  newcomer.  S&H  stamps 
are  favored  by  87.9%  of  those 
saving  stamps. 

In  selecting  a  grocer,  conven¬ 
ience  counts  for  more  than 
economy,  selection,  courtesy  and 
store  appearance,  one  phase  of 
the  study  shows.  A  tally  showed 
Safeway  ranks  first  in  popu¬ 
larity,  the  M-N  advises. 

• 

American  Airlines  Name 
Spink  To  Merchandising 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
American  Airlines  has  elected 
Shepard  Spink  vicepresident, 
merchandising,  it  was  announced 
by  Charles  R.  Speers,  senior 
vicepresident,  sales. 

Mr.  Spink  will  be  responsible 
for  the  airline’s  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  coordinate  with 
the  cargo  and  passenger  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  sales  department 
in  developing  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  plans. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 

Antifreeze,  make  and  model  car  owned, 
gasoline,  motor  oil,  tires,  pwnership  and 
make  and  model  of  second  car  in  family, 
planning  to  buy.  where  car  is  serviced. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS 

All-purpose  shortening,  baby  foods,  bacon, 
baked  beans,  bread,  butter,  candy,  catsup, 
chili  con  came,  canned  beef  stew,  branded 
Chinese  foods,  coffee,  cookies,  cooking  or 
salad  oil,  canned  corn,  cottage  cheese, 
corned  beef  hash,  soda  crackers,  cranber¬ 
ries  (sauce),  dessert  powders,  dog  food, 
flour,  frozen  foods,  frozen  orange  juice, 
canned  fruit  juice,  hams,  jams,  jellies  and 
preserves,  ice  cream,  liver  sausage,  lunch¬ 
eon  meats,  margarine,  milk  (fresh,  pow¬ 
dered  or  dry),  canned  peas,  pineapple,  pre¬ 
pared  frosting  mix.  potato  salad,  potato 
chips,  tea  bags,  tea  balls,  salad  dressing, 
dry  soup  mixes,  tuna  fish,  wieners,  peaches, 
sugar,  refrigerated  ready-to-bake  biscuits. 


razors  and  blades,  shampoo,  electric  .shav¬ 
ers.  shaving  cream,  tooth  paste,  toilet 
articles  purchased  in  grocery  stores,  liquid 
facial  make-up. 


BEVERAGES 

Gin,  grape  brandy,  rum,  scotch,  vermouth, 
vodka,  whiskey,  wine,  beer,  soft  drinks: 
where  purcha.sed. 


GENERAL 

Cellulose,  sponges,  cigarets,  cigars,  com¬ 
position  of  families,  girdles,  brassieres 
men’s  suits,  shoes,  pipes  and  pipe  tobacco 
paper  towels,  aluminum  foil,  paper  nap 
kins,  toilet  tissue,  wax  paper,  family  in 
come,  employment,  life  insurance,  out 
board  motors,  installment  buying,  savings 
fountain  |)ens.  vacations,  evening  shopping 


HOMES,  APPLIANCES 

Clothes  dryers,  cooking  ranges,  dishwash¬ 
ers,  garbage  dispo.sers,  home  improvements, 
owners  and  renters  of  homes,  power  lawn 
mowers,  planning  to  build  or  buy,  room 
and  outside  painting,  refrigerators,  tele¬ 
vision  sets,  washing  machines,  carjiets  and 
rugs.  Light  bulbs,  mattres.ses,  sheets,  lawTis. 
lawn  seed,  lawn  fertilizer,  weed  killer,  air 
conditioners,  dehumidifiers,  incinerators, 
electric  frying  pan,  water  heater,  type 
cooking  utensil 


SOAPS,  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 

Powdered  bleach,  bleaching  fluid,  deo¬ 
dorizers,  disinfectants,  laundry  starch, 
scouring  cleansers,  toilet  soap,  soaps  and 
cleaning  agents  for  dishes,  fine  fabrics, 
hardwood  floors,  household  laundry,  lino¬ 
leum  or  tile  floors,  painted  walls  and  wood¬ 
work:  toilet  bowl  cleaners;  floor  wax; 
scouring  pads;  household  ammonia:  shoe 
polish;  fabric  softener. 


DRUGS,  TOILETRIES 

After-shave  lotion,  anti-acids,  deodorant, 
facial  cream,  facial  tis.sues.  hair  spray,  hair 
tonic  or  dressing,  hand  cream,  hand  lotion, 
toilet  soap,  headache  remedies,  lipstick, 
nail  polish,  home  permanent  waves,  safety 


Buying  Habits  and  Brand  Preference  in  1957 


Here’s  the  up-to-date  picture  of  con-  since  -lanuary  I.  1957,  again  shows 
.sumer  buying  habits  m  a  metropolitan  the  competitive  positions  of  brands 
market  of  .127.000  households  and  in  many  lines,  shifts  in  preference  for 
over  a  million  population.  It’s  the  brands  and  ty|)es  of  stores,  dealer  dis- 
.'14th  annual  report  of  America’s  orig-  tribution  by  brands  and  comparisoas 
inal  Consumer  Analysis— telling  what,  with  past  years.  Write  for  a  copy  and 
when  and  where  Milwaukee  people  get  the  close-up  details  on  local  mar- 
buy;  their  brand  preference  and  prod-  keting  and  buying  factors  which  in- 
uct  usage;  ownership  of  cars,  ap-  fluence  your  sales  in  the  big  Milwau- 
pliances.  homes,  and  their  buying  kee  market, 
plans.  This  information,  all  gathered 
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CLASSIFIKU  CLIMC 


Move  To  Classified- 
Display  Continues 

Ky  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Tlie  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
t'veniny  Sews  is  the  latest 
newspaper  to  open  its  classified 
columns  to  classified  display 
and,  accordinp:  to  CAM  Geoifje 
Montgomery,  it  is  feeling  no 
pain. 

C.-\M  Montgomery  started  the 
ball  rolling  by  purchasing  an 
automotive  copy  service  and  a 
few  days  later,  on  March  8, 
sported  a  (>00  line  gain  over 
the  corresponding  day  of  lOdO. 
Most  of  the  ads  carried  were 
taken  directly  from  the  service 
— a  mighty  useful  gadget  par¬ 
ticularly  where  the  staff  is  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  problems  of 
creating  display  copy  and  where 
the  dealers  have  never  thought 
in  terms  of  display  either. 

Thus  the  Perth  Amboy  News 
joins  the  rapidly  glowing  ranks 
of  classified  media  which  are 
breaking  away  from  the  “agate 
only”  tradition.  Asked  how  the 


BRUSH-MOORE 


newspapers 


DOMINATE 


seven 


lOCALIY- 
I  INFLUENCED 

ti  _ 


OHIO 


markets! 


Th«  C«nton  Repoiltory.  Th«  Marlon  8ur. 
Tho  8al«m  The  Nteubenrille  Herald- 

Star.  The  Portiroouth  Timet.  The  Ironton 
Tribune.  The  Eait  Llrerpool  Review. 


dealers  felt  about  the  change, 
C.4M  Montgomery  said,  “The 
reaction  from  our  commercial 
accounts  was  one  of  approval. 
We  heard  comments  such  as  ‘It’s 
about  time’  and  ‘I’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  your  paper  to  start  this 
for  years,’  etc. 

“We  are  using  classified  dis¬ 
play  in  our  Automobile  classi¬ 
fication  only,  so  far,  and  I  hope 
we  can  extend  it  to  Real  Estate 
in  the  near  future.” 

“Greater  Results  and  Higher 
Profits  Are  Yours  with  Better 
Want  Ads”  is  the  doctrine  CAM 
Robert  B.  Zamaria  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  Sews,  Tarentum,  Pa., 
is  preaching  to  his  real  estate 
dealers.  To  help  them  prepare 
better  ads  he  has  provided 
them  with  a  simple  listing  sheet 
which  cues  the  brokers  to  note 
down  all  the  salable  features 
of  a  given  property  by  means 
of  a  check-off  system.  After 
supplying  a  heading  all  the 
broker  needs  to  do  U>  place  an 
effective  ad  is  to  read  off  the 
items  checked.  Here  is  the 
checklist  as  provided  by  CAM 
Zamaria: 

(  )  Number  Rooms;  (  )  Num- 
l>er  Bedrooms;  (  )  Number 
Baths;  ()  Hardwood  Floors; 
(  )  Auto.  Furnace;  (  )  Coal 
Furnace;  (  )  Gas  Furnace;  (  ) 
Oil  Furnace;  (  )  Plaster  Walls; 
(  )  Dry  Walls;  (  )  Full  Base¬ 
ment;  ()  Partial  Basement; 
(  )  Slab  Foundation;  (  )  Fire 
Place;  (  )  1  Car  Garage;  (  ) 
2  Car  Garage;  (  )  Integral 
Garage;  (  )  Attached  Garage; 
(  )  Separate  Garage;  (  )  Paved 
Di'ive;  (  )  Car  Port;  (  Leved 


SAVE  TIME 
SAVE  MONEY 


STEREOSAW 


LOW  COST 
FULL  PAGE 

For  fast  cutting 
of  all  plates. 
Rugged  de¬ 
pend  a  b  i  lity. 
Outsta  nding 
safety  features. 

KEEP  ROllIN' 


Write  for 


BUY  NOLAN  complete  information 


Lot;  (  )  Landscaped;  (  )  Gai*- 
den  Space;  (  )  Fruit  Trees;  (  ) 
Shade  Trees;  (  )  Patio. 

At  the  head  of  the  small  sheet 
space  is  provided  for  such  items 
as  Date,  Taxes,  Location  and 
Price. 

«  *  e 

CAM  George  Putz,  CAM  the 
Portland  (Oregon)  Journal,  is 
leveling  his  sights  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  second  cars  as  a  basis 
for  chalking  up  additional  lin¬ 
age  in  Automotive.  He  has 
been  sending  dealers  a  series 
of  colorful  circulars  urging 
them  to  exploit  Portland’s  mar¬ 
ket  for  second  cars  by  placing 
ads  aimed  at  potential  2-car 
families.  The  Journal  provides 
banner  headings  and  promotion 
ads  to  attract  buyers. 

To  stimulate  home  buying 
in  Portland,  The  Journal  recent¬ 
ly  held  a  forum  on  home  buy¬ 
ing  in  its  auditorium  with  seven 
outstanding  authorities  on  local 
real  estate  problems  manning 
the  rostrum.  The  public  was 
invited.  The  following  problems 
submitted  by  readers  were  dis¬ 
cussed  : 

1.  Should  I  buy  a  new  or 
old  hou.se? 

2.  Does  it  pay  to  fix  up  my 
old  house  before  selling? 
When  and  why  or  why 
not? 

What  should  I  look  out  for 
when  I  sell  my  home? 

4.  Should  I  buy  or  sell  under 
contract  or  .should  I  use 
a  mortgage? 

What  type  of  loan  should 
1  get — FHA,  GI,  state  GI, 
or  conventional? 

6.  What  should  I  look  for 
in  a  new  home  or  any 
old  one  l>efore  I  decide  to 
buy? 

7.  What  alK)Ut  discounts? 
What  are  they,  what  do 
they  mean  and  who  pays 
them? 

• 

96  Pa|MTs  Sponsor 
Soap  Ilox  l)erl»y 

I  iKTKOtT 

Ninety-six  newsiiapers  are  on 
the  list  of  direct  sponsors  in 
the  record-breaking  line-up  of 
1(!.‘>  cities  taking  part  in  the 
2(lth  -■Ml-Ainerican  Soap  Box 
Derby. 

In  addition  to  the  96,  scores 
of  newsi)apers  are  co-operating 
with  civic,  service  and  fraternal 
oi'ganizations  in  directing  local 
races  which  reach  a  climax 
Aug.  18  with  the  running  of 
the  20th  anniversary  I'ace  at 
Akron,  0. 

The  Derby  is  sponsored  na¬ 
tionally  by  Chevrolet  and  its 
dealers.  Top  prize  is  a  $5,000 
college  scholarship  and  a  two- 
week  tour  of  Europe. 

EDITOR  SC  PI 


E.L.  Fike  Buys 
Byerly  Papers 
In  Montana 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Edward  L.  Fike,  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mount  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  for  the  past  four 
and  a  half  years,  has  purchased 
the  Byerly  newspaper  group  in 
Montana,  including  two  daily 
newsjrapers  and  a  weekly  and 
commercial  printing  establi.sh- 
ments. 

He  has  resigned  from  the 
Rocky  Mount  newspaper  and 
will  leave  within  the  month  to 
take  over  the  management  of 
the  Montana  properties. 

The  Byerly  newspapers  in¬ 
clude  the  Lewistown  Daily 
Netvs,  Glendive  Daily  Kauyu 
and  the  Argns-Farmer,  a  week¬ 
ly  circulated  in  central  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Mr.  Fike,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  is  a  graduate  of  Duke 
University.  Following  service  as 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II  he  was 
co-publisher  of  the  SelsonvUle 
(Ohio)  Tribune,  and  sub.se- 
quently  was  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  at  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity.  Dui’ing  the  Korean  War 
he  was  Special  Assistant  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  1  •« - 
fense,  and  just  prior  to  return¬ 
ing  to  journalism  in  Rwky 
Mount  was  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Delegation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  in  Paris. 

The  Montana  transaction  wa- 
handled  by  Jack  L.  Stoll  and 
Asswiates. 

Robert  Pittman,  formerly  with 
the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch 
and  now  completing  work  on  a 
master’s  degree  in  the  School  of 
Journalism,  UNC,  Chapel  Hill, 
is  ac<]uiring  an  intere.st  in  the 
Glendive  paper  and  will  serve 
as  publisher  there. 

• 

Junius  B.  Wood,  79, 
Dies  of  Heart  .\iluieiit 

Washington 

Junius  B.  Wood,  79,  noted 
World  War  I  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  (III.)  Daily  Sews, 
and  active  newsman  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  died  .\pril 
2  following  several  weeks  hos¬ 
pitalization  for  a  heart  ailment. 

Mr.  Wood  joined  the  Daily 
News  in  1907  and  remained 
with  the  newspaper  until  1934. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  on 
foreign  affairs  and  business 
news  and  for  many  years  had 
been  a  contributor  to  Nation’s 
Business  magazine. 
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Ti’Z'zr 

THE  TEEN-AGER  WITH  THE  SMILE  APPEAL 


K' 


By  Kate  Osann 


\  - 

•‘Johnny’.  **ow  n  ce.  ^  4alk. 

•  A  Three-Yeor  Comedy  Hit  in  the  Magazine  Field 

•  Now  Exclusive  to  Newspapers  in 

the  NEA  Full  Service  .  .  .  Storts  Moy  27 

Tizzy  is  that  wonderful,  amazing,  unpredictable,  wholly  charming  thing 
...  a  teen-age  girl  (going-on-15).  She  is  as  authentic,  as  true-to-life  os 
if  she  were  your  own! 

In  this  captivating  panel  Tizzy  comes  to  newspapers  after  being  tested 
and  proved  in  the  magazine  field.  She  appeared  for  more  than  three  years 
in  Collier's  and  built  up  a  widespread  following. 

Don't  expect  Tizzy  to  beat  you  over  the  heod  for  laughs.  She's  not  the  type. 
Rather  she  will  evoke  the  understanding  smile,  the  quiet  chuckle,  the  indul¬ 
gent  grin.  Your  adolescent  audience  .  .  .  which  is  your  fastest  growing  one 
. .  .  will  welcome  Tizzy  with  open  arms.  She's  "hep"  .  .  .  she's  one  of  them. 
Your  readers  will  find  her  delightful  to  have  around. 

TtZZY  Starts  May  27 
In  Two  Columns  .  .  .  Watch  for  Proofs! 


0  Service,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


RECORDS  »  L»P 


^Do  you  Mambo?  I’d  like  to  try 
this  out  before  I  buy  It.” 


“Golly,  that  looks  distinmlshed.  I 
can’t  wait  till  you’re  allowed  to 
smoke  It.” 


World  Agency 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


CCI  and  belonging  to  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  alone.  It  does  not  publi¬ 
cize  its  list  of  clients  (for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  reasons)  but  they 
include  famous  names  in  the  pe¬ 
troleum,  food,  aviation  and 
clothing  industries  as  well  as  in 
government. 

Sales  Communication,  Inc., 
has  its  own  office  at  460  Park 
Avenue,  the  same  address  as 
Marschalk  &  Pratt,  the  former 
independent  agency,  purchased 
and  now  wholly  owned  by 
McC-E.  Mr.  Harper  explained 
that  MAP  was  acquired  and 
is  operated  for  “those  adver¬ 
tisers  who  like  to  use  a  small 
or  medium  sized  advertising 
agency." 

“It  is  different  from  other 
small  or  medium  sized  agencies 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  access  to 
all  the  facilities  of  the  large 
parent  company,”  Mr.  Harper 
pointed  out. 

At  Point  of  Sale 

“As  for  Sales  Communication, 
Inc.,  it  was  established  to  fill 
a  definite  need  our  clients  felt 
existed  in  the  field  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Advertising,  we  define. 


as  a  force  directed  at  consum¬ 
ers  to  take  them  to  the  point 
of  sale.  It  creates  a  demand  for 
a  product,  makes  your  wife  and 
mine  ask  for  an  item  in  a  store 
by  its  brand  name.  A  weak  link 
has  long  been  the  selling  force 
that  carries  a  product  through 
wholesale  distributors  to  retail 
outlets  and  from  retail  counters 
to  consumers’  hands. 

“For  some  time,  selling  at  re¬ 
tail  counters  has  been  of  poor 
quality.  There  has  also  been  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  upon  self- 
service  in  retail  establishments. 
Increasingly,  there  has  been  a 
concentration  of  ownership.. 

“A  whole  new  set  of  problems 
has  been  created  for  salesmen 
in  the  general  area  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Often  well  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  are  not  being  properly  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  point  of  sale. 

“It  is  to  help  overcome  such 
problems  as  these  that  Sales 
Communication  was  started.” 

It  takes  a  man  of  ‘twin  ca¬ 
reers’  to  preside  over  the  vast 
complex  McCann-Erickson  has 
become  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Harper,  that  is  exactly  how 
he  described  the  functions  of 
his  office. 

“Just  as  in  newspapers  there 
is  the  business  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  side,  so  in  advertising  we 
have  the  twin  careers  of  the 
professional  and  administra¬ 


Leugthwise  Shrinkage  is 
no  Laughing  Matter 

It’s  a  fact  that  Burgess  Mats  do  shrink  less  lengthwise 
for  a  given  width  shrinkage.  This  means  minimum  loss 
of  lineage  and  revenue  for  the  advertising  department. 
For  this  good  reason  plus  the  assurance  of  the  best 
possible  reproduction — use  Burgess  Mats. 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturert  and  Ditfributors  of  Burgett 
Chroma  and  Suprama  Tona*Tax  Matt,  Freoport,  Illinois 


Conodion  RoprotanfaHva,  R.  M.  Louton  A  Co.,  Ltd., 
Konnody  Rood,  Agincourl,  Ontorio 


tive,”  he  explained.  “On  the  cor¬ 
porate  side,  the  president’s  of¬ 
fice  has  three  main  functions, 
namely:  (1)  to  set  goals  with 
the  managers  of  the  compo¬ 
nents;  (2)  to  measure  perform¬ 
ance  in  relation  to  the  goals 
set;  and  (3)  to  keep  constantly 
under  review  and  audit  the 
services  rendered. 

“But  in  general,  apart  from 
the  corporate  office,  my  duties 
are  largely  professional.  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  consulting  with 
and  working  with  our  clients.” 

Similarly  there  are  two  career 
paths  for  those  who  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  McCann-Erickson, 
administrative  and  professional. 
The  present  three  top  adminis¬ 
trative  leaders  under  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cann  and  Mr.  Harper  are 
Bert  Stilson,  executive  vice- 
president;  Frank  White,  senior 
vicepresident;  and  the  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned  William  Berch- 
told,  administrative  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Division  of  Work 

On  the  professional  side,  top 
posts  are  held  by  Robert  Healy, 
president  of  McCann-Erickson 
Corporation  (International)  and 
executive  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  client  relations;  John 
Tinker,  senior  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  creative  services; 
Chester  Posey,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  account  plan¬ 
ning;  and  Stuart  Watson,  vice- 
president  of  marketing  services, 
which  include  media  and  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Dowm  through  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  components,  the 
same  division  between  creative 
and  administrative  work  exists. 
Hub  of  the  wheel  that  keeps  the 
Home  Office  organization  roll¬ 
ing  along  is  an  administrative 
council  of  eight  that  meets 
daily.  Each  division  of  the 
Home  Office  is  represented  on 
this  council,  whose  meetings 
Mr.  Harper  attends  twice  week¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Tinker  serves  as  council 
chairman,  and  Rud  McKee,  vice- 
president  of  the  operating  di¬ 
vision,  is  vice  chairman.  In  this 
capacity  he  is  the  communi¬ 
cator’s  link  from  the  council  to 
the  Home  Office  divisions. 

Mr.  Harper  was  quite  proud 
in  emphasizing  the  point  that 
McC-E  has  no  ‘new  business 
department.’ 

“The  service  we  give  to  our 
clients  is  our  new  business  de¬ 
partment,”  he  said.  “Our  prime 
objective  is  to  develop  sales  for 
every  account  we  have  to  the 
highest  possible  level. 

“We  have  estimated  that 
there  are  some  6,000  competitors 
to  the  services  we  render,  so  we 
just  have  to  keep  up  to  peak 
efficiency  at  all  times.” 

To  maintain  the  desired 


standards  of  efficiency  requires 
a  large  program  of  personnel 
recruitment  and  training.  i 

College  Recruitment  5 

Mr.  Harper  has  estimated 
that  today  there  are  125  differ¬ 
ent  job  categories  in  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  total  organization.  Because 
of  the  continuing  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  company,  he  said 
that  this  year  the  agency  plans 
to  recruit  60  college  graduates. 
This  quota  has  been  set  for  the 
next  five  years,  and  is  twice 
what  it  was  in  1955. 

To  train  them  and  to  develop 
executives,  three  different  pro¬ 
grams  are  in  operation.  The 
“A”  Training  Program  takes 
those  who  come  fresh  from 
graduate  school  or  have  had  a 
minimum  of  three  years  exper¬ 
ience  outside  McC-E  and  pro¬ 
vides  eight  to  12  months  of 
executive  training.  They  are 
subsequently  assigned  to  spe¬ 
cial  positions  for  further  de¬ 
velopment.  Mr.  Harper  said 
three  managers  of  regional  of¬ 
fices  appointed  recently  were 
graduates  of  this  course. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  ap¬ 
prentice  training  course  to 
which  beginning  employes  are 
assigned.  They  attend  weekly 
lectures  and  follow  a  definite 
program  of  work  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  them  for  special 
departmental  careers. 

“We  watch  the  development 
of  these  apprentices  carefully 
over  a  three  year  period,”  Mr. 
Harper  said.  “Last  year,  in  the 
Home  Office,  out  of  93  appren¬ 
tices  all  but  six  gained  promo¬ 
tions  and  salary  increases.” 

Thirdly,  there  is  an  Executive 
Training  Program,  which  oper¬ 
ates  as  a  Continuing  Clinic  on 
all  phases  of  agency  operations. 

Finally,  each  year,  men  are 
sent  from  the  agency  to  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  to  take 
the  13-week8  course. 

Mr.  Harper  himself  began  his 
career  at  McC-E  as  a  trainee, 
following  his  graduation  from 
Yale  in  1938.  After  serving  suc¬ 
cessively  as  manager  of  copy 
research,  director  of  research, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  re¬ 
search  and  merchandising,  and 
assistant  to  the  president,  he 
became  president  in  1948. 


L.  J.  Keefe  Dies 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  J.  Keefe,  66,  dean 
of  political  writers  in  New 
Jersey  and  former  secretary  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authori¬ 
ty,  died  March  23  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  He  retired  in 
June  1955  from  the  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal. 
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To  Newspapers  That  Want  to  Buill  Linage 


()/{U.mAKnW£M 


U.  8.  Steel’s  PromotioD,  alias  xitchbm  cau' 


“Kitchen  Call’’  will  moke  a  pitch 
for  steel  kitchen  sales  this  spring  1 

In  over  185  big-space  newspaper  ads  during  May,  and  in 
4  TV  commercials  on  the  U.S.  Steel  Hour,  May  8  and  22, 
U.  S.  Steel  will  show  home  owners  how  they  can  make 
their  kitchens  beautiful  and  efficient  with  steel  kitchen 
cabinets  and  built-in  appliances.  To  create  consumer 
enthusiasm  for  kitchen  modernization,  U.  S.  Steel  will 
offer  a  free  Kitchen  Planning  Book  with  a  Kitchen 
Dealer  Listing  in  all  TV  and  newspaper  advertising. 

Dealers  will  work  hand-in-glove  with  “Kitchen  Call” 

Through  16  ads  in  trade  magazines  and  2  direct  mailings, 
U.  S.  Steel  will  alert  kitchen  dealers  to  the  promotion. 
Kitchen  dealers  know  from  past  experience  that  U.  S. 
Steel's  “Kitchen  Cali”  promotion  helps  to  boost  their 
sales.  That’s  why  dealers  will  advertise  the  promotion 
symbol  and  slogan  in  such  local  media  as  newspapers, 
radio  and  TV,  and  direct  mail. 

Warning  to  Newspaper  Space  Representatives 

Don't  let  “Kitchen  Call’’  business  slip  through  your 
fingers.  May  is  the  month  dealers  will  be  making  their 
big  “Kitchen  Call”  tie-in.  Be  ready  ...  to  show  dealers 
how  “Kitchen  Call”  newspaper  ads  will  help  them  make 
more  sales. 


Free  “Kitchen  Call”  Promotion  Kit— 
to  help  you  turn  in  more  linage 

The  newspaper  kit  contains:  a  supplement  with  editorial 
material  and  samples  of  successful  ads  from  last  year’s 
“Kitchen  Call,”  reproduction  art  and  mats  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  symbol  and  of  the  slogan,  and  helpful  selling 
suggestions. 

Get  the  free  kit  and  organize  a  “Kitchen  Call”  drive . . . 
it  makes  it  easy  to  sell  linage. 

U.  S.  Steel  has  advised  kitchen  manufacturers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  retailers,  banks  and  utilities  to  take  space  in 
“Kitchen  Call”  newspaper  supplements. 


Robert  C.  Myers,  Director  Ep.4-13-7 

Market  Development  Division 

United  States  Steel,  Pittsburgh  30,  Po. 

Please  send  me  the  free  "Kitchen  Call”  Newspaper  Promotion  Kit. 


Newspaper 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

PITTSBURGH  30,  PA. 
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to  work;  auto  registrations  are 
rising  faster  than  nationally; 
public  transport  has  dropped 
millions  of  riders. 

Each  of  these  points  is 
covered  in  a  separate  study  in 
the  folder.  Promotion  Director 
Arthur  C.  Youngberg  makes  the 
point  that  the  changes  in  living 
habits  noted  in  his  fact  folder 
are  likewise  changing  newspa- 


PKOMOTION 


Southern  California 
In  48  Sales  Divisions 


Exposes  Two 
Fraud  Cases 


Chicago 

Tips  from  readers  of  the 
Chicago  Daihi  Xewa  brought 
investigations  that  led  to  the 
per  reading  habits.  He  reports  indictment  of  the  public  admin- 
“very  good  response”  from  ad-  istiator  and  the  arrest  of  two 
vertisers  who  have  been  exposed  tax  assessors  recently, 
to  this  presentation.  The  administrator,  Charles  J. 


Except  for  actually  getting  grown  28%  in  people,  39%  in 
out  into  the  market  and  selling  cars,  28%  in  homes,  61%  in  fac-  “very  good  response' 
his  goods,  it  is  doubtful  whether  tory  jobs,  57%  in  retail  sales, 
any  newspaper  has  ever  offered  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any 
advertisers  more  practical  mar-  enterprising  advertiser  could  ef- 
keting  help  than  the  Lo.s  A ngrc/e.s-  fectively  do  business  in  many  Headline  History 
(Calif.)  Examiner  offers  today,  markets  these  days  without  the 

It  does  this  through  the  me-  current  economic  data  provided 
dium  of  a  marketing  analysis  by  the  newspapers, 
which  it  calls  “Sales  Operating,”  Indianapolis,  for  instance,  has 
and  which  is  copyright  by  the  also  grown  considerably  in  re- 
Hearst  Advertising  Service.  cent  years.  So  has  Milwaukee. 

“Sales  Operating”  visualizes  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
the  Southern  California  market  Chicago  takes  note  of  the 
for  the  advertiser  in  two  ways:  growth  in  both  these  commu- 
first,  by  breaking  down  13  “as-  nities  in  its  1956  annual  report, 
sociated  sales  areas;”  and  sec-  Smartly,  the  Indianapolis 
ond,  by  breaking  down  the  Star  and  News  mail  copies  of 


If  ever  you  want  a  sure-fire  Frank  Rozanski,  a  Polish  immi- 
promotion  for  your  newspaper  gr^uit  who  had  died  without 
that  is  inexpensive,  universal  in  leaving  a  will.  The  frugal  im- 
appeal,  always  fresh  in  interest  migrant  was  given  a  $3,530 
and  always  enduring  in  interest  funeral,  his  property  was  dis- 
— do  what  the  Los  Angeles  posed  of  for  less  than  half  its 
(Calif.)  Times  has  just  done.  value  and  a  “daughter”  appear- 
To  help  mark  its  75th  anni-  ^^at  was  left, 

versary,  it  has  published  a  book  „  supested  that  the 

which  the  title  aptly  describes: 

“History  in  Headlines-major  of  the  favored  undertakers  who 
events  of  the  past  75  years  as  the  public  ad- 

recorded  on  the  front  pages  of  mimstrator.  The  work  of  a  team 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.”  f  reporters  and  the  aid  of 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  foreign  correspondents  looking 

And  the  book,  of  course,  con-  ^he  rightful  heirs  in  Europe 
tains  these  front  pages.  They  brought  the  indictment  of  Fleck 
make  fascinating  reading  even  other  persons  connected 

in  their  reduced  size,  one-fourth  the  case, 

to  8!‘.2x11  inches.  another  case  a  pair  of  tax 

Other  newspapers  do  this  assessors  are  out  of  work  and 
from  time  to  time,  and  always  charged  with  bribery  because 
their  promotion  managers  re-  a  citizen  sought  the  aid  of  the 
port  these  among  their  most  Daily  News.  The  citizen  was 
successful  promotions.  Tim  Canty,  former  United  Press 

reporter. 

In  the  Bag  The  citizen  had  been  asked 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Countr  and  ^250  in  return  for  the  prom- 
I^-ess,  advertising  their  market  j®®  ’'®'^ 

as  a  “test  tube  for  all  America,”  J»o“se  he  was  building  would 
make  an  appropriate  mailing,  be  reduced  by  $500  a  year. 
They  send  a  test  tube  with  their  ^"®  newspaper  made  arrange- 
storv  contained  in  it  in  a  single-  that  led  to  the  appre- 

nf  s.  hension  of  the  bribe  seekers. 


Our  No.  1  Job— ACB  Checking  Proof  Service 
helps  to  promote  the  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  because  it  provides  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  with  a  SINGLE  SOURCE  for  checking  copies 
which  are  furnished  promptly,  ACCURATELY 
and  in  a  uniform  manner  eachday. 


•  NEW  YORK  •CHICAGO  •COLUMBUS 

•  MEMPHIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Service  Offices 


THE  ADVERTtSIHG  CHECKING  BUREAU/ei 


—  or  why  you  don’t 
pay  more  for  gasoline 

The  oil  companies  have  come  up  with 
a  lot  of  advances  to  meet  competition 
and  keep  customers. 

“Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  illustrates 
this  better  than  the  efficiency  of  the 
transportation  system  they’ve  de- 


Sam  Taber,  our  Senior  Pipeline  En¬ 
gineer,  estimates  the  petroleum  com¬ 
panies  move  more  than  4  billion  barrels 
of  crude  oil  and  finished  product  a  year 
by  pipeline. 


YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  Write: 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Union  Oil  Co., 
Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


“If  you  were  to  mail  a  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line  from  Los  .Angeles  to  Seattle,  for 
e.xample,  you’d  pay  82c  postage. 

“For  59c  less.  Union  Oil  finds  the  oil 
in  the  ground,  sinks  a  well  and  pumps 
it  out,  pipes  it  to  a  refiner\’,  converts  the 
crude  oil  into  finished  gasoline,  pipes 
the  gasoline  from  the  refinery  to  the  ter¬ 
minal,  moves  the  gasoline  by  ship  from 
one  port  to  the  other,  where  a  truck 
picks  it  up  and  delivers  it  to  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  service  station. 


“We  then  put  it  in  your  car,  wash  your 


"we  transport  crude  oil  665  MILES  FOR  ABOUT  Ic  A  GALLON.” 


This  unique  method  of  moving  goods 
to  market  was  perfected  by  the  oil  indus¬ 
try.  As  was  the  tank  car,  the  tank  truck 
and  the  tank  ship. 

It  is  the  lowest  cost  transportation 
system  in  the  world,  developed  by  an 
intensely  competitive  industry  to  keep 
its  prices  down. 


windshield,  check  your  oil,  tires,  battery 
and  radiator,  brush  out  your  car  and 
carry  your  account  for  a  month  before 
sending  you  a  bill. 

“All  for  23.1c,  if  you  deduct  the  9V^c 
Washington  tax  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline 
which  we  collect  to  build  roads. 


“On  the  average,  a  barrel  of  Union  Oil 
crude  moves  665  miles  between  the  time 
it  leaves  the  ground  and  goes  into  your 
car  as  gasoline.  Our  cost  for  this  trip  is 
about  Ic  a  gallon. 

“That’s  the  world’s  biggest  transporta¬ 
tion  bargain.  And  one  reason  why  gas¬ 
oline  doesn’t  cost  more  than  it  does.” 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 
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Papers  Help 
Staffs  to  Pay 
For  Salk  Shots 

Peoria,  Ill. 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star  is 
paying  part  of  the  cost  and 
making  a  complete  series  of 
Salk  shots  available  to  its  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families  for 
$3.50  per  person. 

Almost  250  “got  the  needle*’ 
in  only  90  minutes  when  the 
first  course  of  the  polio  vac¬ 
cine  was  given. 

The  management  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Clinic,  a  private 
organization  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  to  supply  vaccine,  a 
physician  to  administer  the 
shots  and  a  registered  nurse. 
The  paper  paid  part  of  the  cost 
on  a  flat-rate  basis. 

The  employe  relations  di¬ 
rector,  Don  Moeller,  and  his 
staff  made  the  arrangements 
for  S-V  Day 

The  $3.50  cost  may  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  pay  check. 
About  300  persons  signed  up. 

The  Journal  Star  has  not 
tried  to  “sell”  the  program,  but 
has  offered  it  as  worthy  of 
every  employe’s  consideration 
and  a  check  with  his  own  phy¬ 
sician. 

On  “puncture  day”  employes 
and  their  families  gathered  in 
the  assembly  room.  Free  coffee 
was  served  to  the  adults  and 
ice  cream  to  the  children.  The 
line  moved  from  the  cafeteria 
through  a  hallway  to  the  first 
aid  room,  where  the  shots  were 
given,  and  out  through  the  busi¬ 
ness  office. 


Florida  Paper  Sold 
To  E.  F.  Seney,  Wife 

So.  Miami,  Fla. 

Edgar  F.  Seney  Jr.  has  be¬ 
come  the  new  owner  of  the 
South  Miami  Town  &  Country. 
He  purchased  the  paper  from 
Hal  Cook,  who  sold  it  because 
of  ill  health.  Mr.  Seney  has 
changed  the  name  to  the  Town 
&  Country  Reporter. 

The  new  editor  and  publisher 
is  the  former  owner  and 
founder  of  the  Florida  Keys 
Keynoter  at  Marathon.  He  sold 
the  paper  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  after  winning  a  Nieman 
Fellowship  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

«  «  * 

Some  recent  transactions  in 
the  newspaper  field: 

David  L.  Johnson,  for  the 
past  11  years  w’ith  the  Monroe 
(Wis.)  Evening  Times — pur¬ 
chased  the  Lovilia  (Iowa)  Press 
from  Charles  Coon  and  took 
over  as  publisher  April  1. 

♦  «  * 

Victor  D.  Shanahan,  former 
composing  room  foreman  for 

the  Jersey  Journal  and  former¬ 
ly  associated  with  the  Newark 
(N.J,)  News  and  Newark  Star 
Eagle,  has  purchased  the  Ocean 
County  Leader,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  at  Point  Pleasant  Beach, 
N.  J. 

Mr.  Shanahan,  who  had  been 
publisher  of  the  Leader  for  the 
past  five  years,  purchased  it 

from  Dr.  J.  Bruce  Henriksen 
and  other  minority  stockholders. 
He  is  president  and  treasurer. 
Other  officeis  are  Dorothy  J. 
Shanahan,  vicepresident,  and 
Donald  V.  Shanahan,  secretary. 

The  sale  was  handled  through 
the  office  of  Allen  Kander  &  Co. 


Paul  Barger,  formerly  with 
j  the  advertising  department,  San 
Juan  (Calif.)  Record,  pur- 
I  chased  two  weekly  papers  in 
Santa  Barbara  County  from 
Gordon  Lord. 


The  two  publications,  the 
Carpinteria  Herald  and  the 
Monteeito  Ledger,  are  printed 
in  the  same  plant  at  Carpin¬ 
teria. 

Mr.  Lord  will  retain  the  job 
printing  department. 

*  •  * 

Gardena,  Calif. 

William  J.  Hunt,  recently 
employed  by  the  Gardena  Valley 
News  as  advertising  director, 
has  purchased  Mrs.  Donavin 
Miller’s  interests  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  Mrs.  Miller  had  been 
publisher  and  co-owner  of  the 
News  since  1946. 

Mr.  Hunt  came  to  the  News 
staff  from  the  Anchorage 
(T.A.)  Daily  News  where  he 
was  advertising  director. 

«  *  « 

Nashville,  Ill. 

Paul  T.  I)ix.  manager  of  the 
United  Press  bureau  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  the  past  10  years, 
has  purchased  the  weekly  Nash¬ 
ville  Journal  from  Joseph  B. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
operated  the  95-year-old  weekly 
for  the  past  24  years. 

*  *  * 

San  Francisco 

Sale  of  the  Folsom  (Calif.) 
Telegraph  to  Milton  J.  Kjer 
and  Oroville  Wegat  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  Finley,  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  transfer  through 
Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co.,  was 
effective  April  1. 

Mr.  Finley  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Ernest  Finley,  president,  Santa 
Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Democrat. 
Mr.  Kjer  recently  sold  the 
Lakeport  (Calif.)  Press  and 
Bee. 

»  *  « 

Sale  of  the  Fenton  (Mich.) 
Independent,  a  weekly,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Silbar,  of 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  has  been 
announced  by  Robert  Beach, 
publisher.  Mr.  Silbar  has  re¬ 
signed  fiom  the  creative-mer¬ 
chandising  staff  of  Ross  Roy. 
Inc..  Detroit  advertising  agency. 


^  Which  includes 
Metro's  idea-inspiring 
COPY  DIGEST  with  each 
issue.  Write  us  or  ask  our  repre¬ 
sentative  to  show  you  these  other 
proven  linage  building  services: 

*  Metre  Newspaper  Service 

*  Fashion  Review  Service 

*  Greater  Sales  Service 

*  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

*  Metre's  Book  of  Heodings 

.  .  .  And  many  other  supplemen¬ 
tary  services  thot  mean  PLUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  newspaperl 


plants 


METRO 


60  Madison  Avc. 
New  York  16,  N:  Y. 


new  plants  •  modernizations  •  extensions 


ENGINEERS  -  ARCHITECTS^ 

Boston  T6,  Mass.  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

316  Stuart  Street  41  East  42nd  Street  Montgomery  Bldg. 

Brochure  available  on  request 
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Catholic  PR 
Program  Is 
Developing 

A  new  public  relations  pat¬ 
tern  is  in  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America. 

Formerly  handled  on  an  in¬ 
formal  basis,  contacts  with  mass 
communications  media  are  now 
being  formalized  through  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  Information.  Twenty 
such  bureaus  have  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

Most  recently  started  is  that 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York 
under  the  Rev.  Timothy  Flynn. 
Headquarters  are  at  4.53  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.  Father  Flynn  and  a 
secretary  comprise  the  entire 
staff  at  present.  It  will  even¬ 
tually  number  nine  lay  people. 

Releases  are  being  issued  re¬ 
gularly  to  newspapers  and  other 
publications,  and  the  plan  is  to 
publish  a  weekly  news  bulletin 
to  be  sent  to  all  media.  The  of¬ 
fice  also  handles  public  service 
programs  on  TV  and  radio.  It 
is  a  source  of  information  on 
Catholic  questions. 

The  change  in  handling  of 
PR  reflects  national  thinking  of 
the  Church.  Father  Flynn  said. 
Before  his  appointment  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  new  office  of  Arch¬ 
diocesan  Bureau  of  Information, 
he  handled  TV  and  radio  con¬ 
tacts  for  St.  Patrick’s  Cathe¬ 
dral. 

Whatever  press  contacts  were 
made  for  the  Archdiocese  were 
entrusted  informally  to  the  late 
Joseph  Annin,  who  for  27  years 
was  director  of  public  relations 
for  Catholic  Charities  in  New 
York. 

Besides  a  source  of  national 
Catholic  information.  Father 
Flynn’s  bureau  serves  a  large 
area,  with  more  than  300  par¬ 
ishes. 

Nearly  100  Catholic  educa¬ 
tional,  hospital  and  charitable 
organizations  from  seven  states 
were  represented  by  260  reli¬ 
gious  and  lay  persons  that  at¬ 
tended  a  day-long  public  rela¬ 
tions  seminar  of  the  Catholic 
Institute  of  the  Press  last  week. 

Father  Flynn  uiged  the  reli¬ 
gious  to  return  to  their  com¬ 
munities  with  the  idea  that. 
“Nobody  who  lives  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  can  afford  to  ig¬ 
nore  public  relations.” 

According  to  the  chairman, 
John  T.  Casey,  a  PR  counsellor, 
the  CIP  seminar  provided  a  full 
day  of  broad  training  and  ex¬ 
pert  counseling. 
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TELETYPE  CORPORATION 


Histtm  EItttrie  Company 


Do  you  always  give  them  a  cap 'T'? 


The  word  "Teletype”  is  a  registered 
trade-mark  and  is  properly  used  only 
when  referring  to  the  printed  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  made  by  the  Teletype 
Corporation.  It  should  always  be  spelled 
with  a  capital  "T.”  If  you  are  unable  to 
use  the  complete  expression,  "Teletype 
printer,”  we’d  appreciate  your  using  the 
word  "teleprinter”  or  "teletypewriter.” 


The  word  "Teletypesetter”  is  a  registered 
trade-mark  and  is  properly  used  only 
when  referring  to  the  automatic  control 
equipment  for  typecasting  machines 
made  by  the  Teletypesetter  Corporation. 
So  please  always  spell  "Teletypesetter” 
with  a  capital  "T.”  When  space  is  limited 
or  to  avoid  repetition,  you  may  find  it 
convenient  to  use  the  contraction,"  TTS.” 


TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
2752  N.  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


4100  Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
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Daily  Has  Real  ‘Rags  to  Riches’  Tale 


The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal 


By  Doris  Willens 

“The  highest  price  given  for 
clean  linen  rags  by  Shepard 
Kollock  in  Chatham,  near  the 
Liberty  Pole”  —  Advertisement 
in  the  Kew  Jersey  Journal, 
April  5,  1780. 

Mr.  Kollock  was  not  a  rag  col¬ 
lector  by  trade.  He  was  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Journal, 
predecessor  of  the  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal,  New  Jersey’s 
oldest  newspaper.  And  like 
many  a  publisher  since,  Mr. 
Kollock  was  faced  with  a  news¬ 
print  shortage. 

Soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army  contributed  leggings  and 
old  tents.  For  the  New  Jersey 
Journal  was  no  ordinary  newspa¬ 
per.  It  was  established  specific¬ 
ally  to  counteract  Loyalist  prop¬ 
aganda  in  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  controlled  by  the  British 
and  circulated  in  New  Jersey. 

General’s  Idea 

Gen.  Henry  Knox,  later  sec¬ 
retary  of  war  in  President 


ANOTHER  PRODUCT 

Colter^^^ 


JUST  ROLL  IT  OVER  YOUR  COPY, 
—if  counts  while  it  roHs! 

This  little  donble-dial  indicator, 
graduated  in  inches  and  picas  on  one 
side  and  inches  and  agates  on  the 
other  side,  is  the  new  time-saving 
instrument  for  rapid  counting  of 
typed  manuscript  tines,  measuring 
cotumns  of  type,  gatley  cuts  or  other 
dimensions  of  type.  In  operation,  the 
wheet  is  run  up  the  pages  or 
cotumns  and  the  tength  in  inches  or 
totat  number  of  typed  tines  is  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  dial.  A  time-saver  for 
typesetting,  by  quickly  eliminating 
the  total  character  count,  from 
which  the  number  of  typed  lines  can 
be  determined. 


Postpaid  $4.95 


Write  on  your  letter* 

heod  for  200-page  coto* 

log  of  ort  supplies.  “An  / 

Encyclopedia  of  Artists  /> 


Washington’s  cabinet,  is  credited 
with  the  idea  for  the  Journal. 
At  that  time  Gen.  Knox  com¬ 
manded  the  artillery,  in  which 
Mr.  Kollock  was  a  courageous 
and  skillful  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Kollock  was  an  obvious 
choice  for  the  job.  He  had  been 
raised  in  Philadelphia,  and 
trained  in  the  printing  business 
by  his  uncle,  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle.  Ill 
health  had  sent  him  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  had  built 
a  good  printing  business.  His 
patriotism  brought  him  back  to 
fight  when  the  Revolutionary 
War  began. 

The  first  issue  of  the  New 
Jersey  Journal  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  Feb.  16,  1779.  It 
was  a  four-page  sheet,  13 
inches  long  and  nine  inches 
wide.  It  was  probably  printed 
in  a  tavern  in  Chatham. 

It  was  actually  the  second 
newspaper  to  be  established  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  First 
was  the  New  Jersey  Gazette, 
which  appeared  in  1777.  But 
the  Gazette  collapsed  from  lack 
of  support  in  1786. 

The  rags  that  Mr.  Kollock 
collected  were,  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Journal,  exchanged 
by  him  for  finished  paper. 
Later  he  operated  his  own  mill 
to  convert  the  rags  to  news¬ 
print. 

Rags  and  the  British 

In  addition  to  the  rag  short¬ 
age,  Mr.  Kollock  had  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  keeping  his  press  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
angered  British.  This  was  a 
simpler  problem  to  solve,  for 

NEWLY  ENGINEERED 
for  SMOOTHER,  FASTER 


the  press  was  small  enough  to 
fit  into  a  horse-drawn  wagon. 

Until  Lord  Stanhope  built 
the  first  iron  presses  for  the 
London  Times  in  the  late  1780s, 
presses  were  uniformly  built  of 
wood,  with  a  wooden  platen 

X^ONT~juST^ - \ 

/stand  there,  MALVINA 
V  WE  NEED  MORE  RA6S  ) 
\F0R  THE  SUNDAY  / 
VZlUPPLEMENT/  y 


OPERATION 


Perfect  News  Machine 

Cruises  at  10  lines-a-minute 
One  to  four  magazines 
Range  to  30  pt.  condensed 

C •  LINOTYPE 


operated  by  a  screw  and  type- 
bed  of  stone.  The  press  on 
which  Mr.  Kollock  and  his 
single  apprentice  worked  to 
marshall  the  forces  of  liberty 
was  of  that  type. 

Dodging  the  British  forced 
Mr.  Kollock  to  maintain  rather 
transient  offices.  How  his  ad¬ 
vertisers  found  him  is  not 
known,  but  they  did. 

Established  as  a  counter¬ 
propaganda  weapon,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  managed  to  be  much  more 
than  that.  Mr.  Kollock,  to  quote 
him,  published: 

“Advertisements  of  individ¬ 
uals;  laws  of  the  State,  essays 
on  politics;  compositions  per¬ 
taining  to  law,  divinity,  physick 
and  husbandry;  also  historical 
sketches;  portraits  of  distin¬ 
guished  characters;  percepts 
for  politeness  of  manners  and 
conduct  of  life;  jests;  bon 
mots;  and  such  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  pieces  on  any  subject 
than  can  be  selected  which  shall 
be  capable  of  affording  know¬ 
ledge  and  pleasure.” 

Aided  Contest  for  Liberty 

In  later  years  Mr.  Kollock’s 
granddaughter  wrote  that  the 
paper  had  fully  answered  Gen. 
Knox’  expectations,  “and  by  its 
editorial  articles  and  the  able 
contributions  from  all  parts  of 
that  State  as  well  as  from  New 


FROM  THESE 
BEGINNINGS  .... 
Tenth  of  a  Series 

York  did  much  to  encourage 
and  animate  the  people  in  their 
contest  for  liberty.” 

With  the  evacuation  of  the 
British  in  1783,  the  Journal 
ceased  to  be  a  semi-official 
newspaper.  Mr.  Kollock  decided 
that  Chatham  was  too  far  from 
the  larger  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion.  He  shut  up  shop  there, 
transferred  the  paper  to  New 
Brunswick  and  opened  another 
printing  office  in  New  York. 

His  New  Brunswick  offices 
were  in  a  building  originally 
constructed  to  house  British 
troops  stationed  in  New  Jersey. 
Another  move  was  to  Queen’s 
College  (now  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity).  Finally,  in  178-5,  the 
paper  was  moved  to  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  its  home  ever  since. 

Elizabethtown  (the  name 
was  shortened  to  its  present 
form  in  1789)  had  been  a  going 
concern  for  120  years  before 
Mr.  Kollock  and  his  newspaper 
arrived  on  the  scene.  In  1665 
Capt.  Philip  Carteret,  newly- 
appointed  Governor  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  New  Jersey,  arrived 
there  to  take  up  his  duties.  He 
named  it  after  a  relative — 
Lady  Elizabeth  Carteret — and 
designated  it  the  capital  of 
the  area. 

In  1739  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough  under  a  charter 
from  King  George  II,  under 
which  it  operated  until  after 
the  Revolution.  During  the 
Revolution  it  was  the  battle 
ground  for  a  number  of  major 
engagements.  It  was  also  the 
scene  of  some  fashionable  war¬ 
time  weddings,  one  of  which 
had  a  guest  list  including 
George  Washington,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Lafayette,  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr. 

Barter  System 

Despite  its  long  and  historic 
life,  Elizabethtown  was  still 
using  a  barter  system  of  trade 
when  the  Journal  came  to  roost 
there.  Merchants  accepted  fruit 
or  vegetables  offered  by  farm¬ 
ers  in  exchange  for  chintze.s, 
gloves,  fans,  “clouded  and  plain 
nankeens,”  crockery,  spirits, 
molasses,  and  “best  Spanish 
segars,”  Not  until  the  1800’s 
was  cash  demanded  for  goods. 

Mr.  Kollock  retained  the 
Journal  until  1818.  He  then 
sold  his  printing  establishment 
and  was  appointed  lay  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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NEW  cellular  plastic 
material  with  broad 
application  in  industry 


Mum-Purpo*e  ' 

Electrical  ProperUe.  No'n- Allergenic  ChBiacteri»tic* 

•  ^  "Hand"  Quahty 

Breathing  Charocteristics  Tentperolure  Flexibility  - 

Moisture  AbsotpUbn  chemical  Resistance  ^  Resistant 

Many  Field.  ol  Application  *  in  Weight 

.  Long  Flex.life  Tensile  and  Tear  Strength 

Abrasion  Resistant 

Insulation.  Thermal  and  Acoustical  Properties 

Flame  Resistant  Resistance  to  Wear  and  Dry  Cleaning 
Low  Compression  Set  Controiled  Resilience 
No  Odor  RetenUon  '  P*?*^*^®*  ^°«-roxic  •  jd^ 

Load  Bearing  Capacity  Wbrkability''in  Application 
Formulations  and  Colors 


The  keynote  of  this  new  family  of  multi¬ 
cellular  plastics  is  versatility — in  basic 
properties,  methods  of  fabrication,  and 
constructions  designed  for  specific  perform¬ 
ance.  The  potential  applications  of  Curon 
are  almost  limitless,  but  major  fields  already 
defined  are  seating,  bedding,  non-skid  and 
other  safety  environmental  cushioning, 
thermal  and  acoustical  insulation,  deco¬ 
rative  paddings  and  coverings,  household 
products,  clothing  linings  and  padding, 
and  specialized  applications  in  the  medical 
and  other  fields. 

Curon,  manufactured  at  the  Plastics  Divi¬ 
sion,  is  the  exclusive  product  of  Curtiss- 
Wright  in  all  formulations. 

Application  research  groups  are  available  for 
consultation.  Address  correspondence  to: 


One  example  of  typical  uses  for  Curon  is  the  development  by 
the  world'fomous  airline  SAS  (Scandinavian  Airlines  System) 
of  a  more  comfortable  type  of  seat  cushion  for  its  new 
luxurious  Douglas  DC-7C  “Global  Express”  transports.  This 
new  Curon  cushion  saves  enough  weight  to  provide  for 
$1,000  worth  of  added  payload  per  flight. 

CURON  ji  o  trodcmork  of  Curfiss- Wnghf  Corporofton 


PLASTICS  DIVISION 


PlasfU  Produ€is  by 


CORPORATION  •  QUEHANNA,  PA. 


Divisions  and  Wholly  Ownod  Subsidiorios  of  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation: 

WmcnT  AnoNAt'TtCAL  Diviiion,  Wood-Ridte,  N.  J.  •  pRopau.  DrvitioR.  Caldwell,  N.  1.  •  Plastics  Divisio:*,  Quehanna,  Pa.  •  Electronics  Division,  Carlttadt,  S.  I. 
Metals  Processinc  Division,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  *  Sproaltiis  Division,  Wood-Ridge,  N,  J,  •  Utica-Beno  Corporation,  Vtiea,  Mich.  •  Export  Division,  f/ew  York,  N.  K 
Caldwell  Vricht  Division,  Caldwell,  S.  J.  •  Aerophvsics  Devrlopment  Corporation,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  *  Research  Division,  Clifton,  N.  J,  «  Quehanna,  Pa. 
Indl'strial  and  SaiNTiric  Pdodlcts  Division,  Caldwell,  N.  J.  •  Ci'dtiss-Wucht  Eldopa,  N.  K,  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands  •  Tudomotod  Division,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Madql'etvr  Metal  Products  Division,  Cleveland,  Ohio  *  Ci'Driss-Wncnv  op  Canada  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada  •  Pdopvlsion  Rrsradch  Codpodation,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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Beginnings 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

an  office  he  held  until  age 
forced  him  to  retire.  He  died 
in  1839. 

Meanwhile,  the  paper  itself 
began  a  series  of  ownership 
changes  that  went  on  at  a 
dizzying  pace  until  it  settled 
into  the  hands  of  the  present 
publishing  family,  the  Cranes. 

Its  name,  as  well  as  its  own¬ 
ership,  was  constantly  chang¬ 
ing.  At  various  times  it  was 
called,  among  other  things,  the 
New  Jersey  Journal  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Intelligencer,  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal  and  Elizabethtown 
Gazette,  and  the  Elizabeth 
Evening  Journal.  Later  it  be¬ 
came  known  again  as  the  New 
Jersey  Journal.  Thus  it  re¬ 
mained  until  1890,  when  it  was 
merged  with  the  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal. 

2  Doors  from  Tavern 

In  1821  it  went  into  its  first 
merger.  The  second  lot  of  post- 
Kollock  owners  combined  it 
with  their  own  Elizabethtown 
Gazette,  stating: 

“The  complaint  has  hereto¬ 
fore  frequently  been  made,  by 
the  patrons  of  the  two  estab¬ 
lishments,  that  they  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  double  expense  in 
publishing  advertisements  as 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
insertions  in  both  papers,  in 
order  to  insure  them  a  general 
circulation. 

“Others  have  complained  that 
they  were  subjected  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  subscribing  for  two 
papers  in  order  to  see  all  the 
advertisements.  In  the  above 
particulars,  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement  will,  we  trust,  be 
satisfactory  to  the  public.” 

The  combined  publication  was 
printed  in  the  Gazette  office, 
“two  doors  south  of  the  River’s 
Tavern.” 

Of  its  pre-Crane-days  editor¬ 
ial  battles,  one  of  the  biggest 


arose  about  the  time  the  Jour¬ 
nal  went  daily  in  1871.  It  in¬ 
volved  wooden  paving  for  the 
city.  There  was  one  debt¬ 
raising  scheme  after  another 
for  alleged  improvements.  The 
Journal  fought  them  all,  fore¬ 
seeing  financial  disaster.  The 
Journal  was  right.  Elizabeth 
went  into  bankruptcy.  Only  the 
Journal  won — a  reputation  for 
honesty  and  an  indisputed  field. 
The  other  papers  went  down  in 
the  collapse. 

Big  Crusades 

Further  confidence  and  es¬ 
teem  were  gained  by  the  paper 
as  it  stood  alone  in  resisting 
the  confiscatory  demands  of  the 
city’s  creditors.  It  demanded 
an  adjustment  of  the  debts  that 
would  permit  Elizabeth  to  re¬ 
gain  its  normal  prosperity.  The 
last  of  the  city’s  debts  was 
paid  in  1889. 

Another  big  crusade  came  in 
1892  and  1893,  when  the  Jour¬ 
nal  launched  a  fight  against 
racetrack  gambling.  Observers 
predicted  defeat.  But  the  Jour¬ 
nal  won,  and  drove  legalized 
gambling  out.  It  stayed  out 
until  the  legislature  approved 
its  return  several  years  ago. 

The  first  time  a  Crane  was 
introduced  into  the  Journal 
management  ranks  was  in  1880, 
when  Augustus  S.  Crane  as 
cashier  took  over  control  with 
two  of  the  paper’s  editors.  In 
1903  he  became  publisher  and 
treasurer  of  the  Journal  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  in  1905  president. 
His  son,  Fred  L.  Crane,  fol¬ 
lowed  him  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisner.  And  his  grandson, 
Robert  C.  Crane,  took  over  in 
1948  at  the  age  of  27,  at  that 
time  the  youngest  publisher  of 
a  large  daily  in  the  country  and 
now  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate. 

Under  the  Cranes,  the  paper 
prospered.  When  Augustus  be¬ 
came  publisher,  the  Journal’s 
circulation  was  4,700  and  its 
size  small.  Ten  years  later,  cir¬ 
culation  had  almost  tripled, 


news  coverage  and  advertising 


:  and  advertising  fa  •  y 

enormously.  Mr.  lllStrUCtOr  S 
Crane  conceived  the  idea  of  a  |  |  I 

workbook 


Is  Prepared 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
An  editing  workbook  pre¬ 
pared  by  experienced  newspaper 
men  is  scheduled  to  be  published 


did  not  live  to  see  his  dream 
fulfilled.  He  died  in  1923,  and 
it  was  his  son  Fred  who  super¬ 
vised  the  move  in  1924  to  the 
Journal’s  present  plant. 

And  it  was  Fred’s  son, 

Robert,  who  spearheaded  a 
$750,000  expansion  program 
that  provided  new  presses  that  next  Fall  by  W.  C.  Brown  Co. 
handle  its  current  circulation  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
of  about  50,000  and  whatever  The  book  has  been  compiled 
further  growth  the  community  and  edited  by  Arthur  C.  Wimer, 
may  prescribe  for  New  Jersey’s  a  lecturer  in  journalism  at  San 
oldest  newspaper.  Diego  State  College,  and  Dale 

•  Brix,  United  Press  reporter. 

Criminal  Slander  All  the  material  in  the  book- 

I  •  >  r:'  advice,  information,  and  actual 

Complaint  Fails  _  ^as  been  produced  by 

working  newsmen. 

A  section  on  libel  was  pre- 


Louisville  Police  Chief  Carl 
Heustis  and  Mark  F.  Ethridge, 
publisher  of  the  Louisville 
Times  and  Courier-Journal, 
have  been  acquitted  of  criminal 
slander  charges. 


pared  by  the  Cleveland  law  firm 
of  Baker,  Hostetler  &  Patter¬ 
son. 

A  feature  is  a  guide-book  of 
corrected  copy  and  suggested 
The  charts  were  the  result  headlines  for  the  instructor’s 
of  statements  about  Billy  Bran- 

ham,  an  18-year-old  segrega-  j^r.  Wimer  was  a  newsman 
tiOTist.  £qj.  25  years  before  teaching  at 

Quarterly  Court  Judge  Arthur  ^he  University  of  Iowa  and  now 
C.  Coaplen  ruled,  after  a  im-  g^n  Diego  State, 
hour  trial,  that  there  had  been  The  idea  for  a  workbook  of 


neither  malice  nor  wilfulness 


this  type  began  in  one  of  his 


Chief  Heustis  and  published  in 
the  newspapers. 

The  judge  said  it  had  been 
reasonably  shown  that  Chief 
Heustis  had  made  “a  true  state¬ 
ment.” 


Your  Boat  and  Mine 

By  J.KENNETH  WHITTEKER 
Technical  Editor  of  "THE  RUDDER" 


Informative  weekly  column  for  the  30,000,000  news¬ 
paper  readers  interested  in  this  fastest  growing 
sport.  Saturday  p.m.,  600  words  mat  illustration. 
Write  or  wire  for  rates  and  samples. 

STARBOUND  FEATURES 

9  Murray  Street  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


editing  classes  at  State  College. 
Dale  Brix,  a  student,  complained 
that  the  situations  in  the  book 
being  used  were  unrealistic  and 
that  there  was  no  way  to  be 
sure  that  the  interpretations 
finally  arrived  at  were  any- 
Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  attorney  ^here  near  accurate, 
for  Mr.  Ethridge,  argued  that  ^r.  Wimer  suggested  that 
Chief  Heustis’  making  of  the  p„pii  ^  better  book, 

statement  and  its  publication  g^ix  began  working  on  it 

were  a  public  duty.  by  gathering  copy  from  the 

•  ^  local  UP  bureau  and  from  the 

Daughter  Unveils  Union.  Mr.  Wimer  soon  began 

Gannett  Portrait  to  help  with  the  work. 

Portland  Me  copy  obtained  had  been 

A  portrait  of  the  late’ Guy  through  the  rim  so  that  the 
P.  Gannett,  president  of  the  corrections  and  the  headline 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Com-  could  be  seen.  When  possible  the 
pany,  from  1921  to  1954,  was  printed  stories  were  also  col- 
unveiled  at  a  dinner  here  April  iccted. 

7  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jean  This  collection  of  copy  was 
Gannett  Williams.  It  will  be  mimeographed  and  used  in  Mr. 
hung  in  the  Gannett  Building.  Wimer’s  next  editing  class.  It 
The  dinner  honored  four  re-  ^^h  success  and  it  was 

tiring  Gannett  employes,  Marion  decided  that  other  instructors 
M.  Davis,  head  proofreader  of  ®i®o  find  such  a  book  a 


the  Portland  Evening  Express; 
Leigh  B.  Motherwell,  copy  desk 
chief.  Express;  Charles  M.  Max¬ 
well,  police  reporter,  and  Alden 
B.  Bailey,  advertising  salesman. 


useful  tool. 


Ski  Instruction 

Yakima,  Wash. 
An  8-session  ski  school,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Yakima  Momi*Q 
.4tl  Promoter  Herald  and  Yakima  Daily  P*' 

Knoxville  public,  resulted  in  more  than 
Leslie  C.  Schneider  has  been  2,000  “student  days”  of  profes- 
promoted  from  merchandising  sional  ski  instruction.  The 
manager  to  advertising  promo-  school  was  organized  by  James 
tion  manager  of  the  Knoxville  Tonkin,  assistant  business  man- 
News-Sentinel.  ager  of  the  dailies. 
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LATE  NEWS  IN  THE 
DIET  CONTROVERSY 


Every  now  and  then,  science  uncovers  new  facts 
that  support  people’s  hunches. 

New  findings  now  explain  why  people  have  been 
right  in  liking  sugar,  and  how  this  popular  food  can 
actually  be  of  help  in  modern  diets. 

The  best  scientific  thinking  now  agrees  that  the 
only  sensible  way  to  control  overweight  is  a  diet 
that  cuts  down  portions,  rather  than  cuts  out  cus¬ 
tomary  foods. 

Sugar,  long  frowned  upon  by  the  food  faddists, 
is  now  recognized  as  a  positive  aid  in  cutting  down, 
in  many  important  ways.  In  fact,  the  newest  nutri¬ 
tional  evidence  says  there  is  no  basic  dieting  reason 
in  the  world  why  any  normal,  healthy  person  should 
have  to  use  artificial,  imitation  sweeteners  instead 
of  the  natural  sweetener— sugar. 

The  scientific  facts  are  these: 

Sugar  satisfies  the  appetite  faster  than  any 
other  food. 


Sugar  adds  ^‘interest"  to  taste. 

Helps  keep  people  content  with  their  dieting  regime. 
Most  people  get  real  pleasure  from  foods  and  bever¬ 
ages  made  with  sugar. 

Sugar  supplies  energy  faster  than  any  other  food. 

Nearly  everybody  likes  sugar.  Isn’t  it  surprising 
how  often  people’s  natural  likings  are  proved  sen¬ 
sible  by  science? 

18  CALORIES! 


Surprise  you  that  there  are  only  18  calories 
in  a  level  teaspoonful  of  sugar?  (Some  people 
we  asked  guessed  as  high  as  v 

600.)  Every  7H  minutes 
you'll  probably  use  up  as  ^  ^ 

many  calories  as  you  get  in 
a  teaspoonful  of  sugar. 

SUGAR  means  sucrose  (beet  or  cane  sugar) 


All  statements  in  this  message  apply  to  both  beet  and  cane  sugar. 

SUGAR  INFORMATION,  INC.,  NEW  YORK  5,  NEW  YORK 
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A  WEALTH  of  information  on  the  work  being  done 
to  bring  workable,  voluntary  health  care  to  all 
America  is  available  in  the  Blue  Cross  Press  Kit.  To 
get  a  kit  without  charge  or  obligation,  simply  write 
to  Blue  Cross  Commission,  Dept.  925,  425  North 
Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


BUlFCmS. 


HELPS  PAY 
HOSPITAL  BILLS 

<SBIue  CroM  and  Hymbol  recMtered  by  the  American  Honpital  AMioriatioD 
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I^OR  complete  and  current  facts  and  figures  on  the 
status  of  the  Blue  Shield  movement  in  America 
today,  refer  to  the  Blue  Shield  Press  Kit.  If  you  do  not 
yet  have  a  Kit,  you  can  get  one  quickly  by  simply 
^  writing  to  Blue  Shield  Commission,  Dept.  925,  425 

North  Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 
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Texa8  Journalism 
Prizes  Are  Awarded 

Austin,  Texas 

Newspaper  reporters  and 
photographers  shared  in  $1,000 
cash  prizes  given  this  week  by 
the  Headliners  Club  here  for 
outstanding  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ment  in  Texas  last  year. 

First-prize  winners  included: 
Elston  Brooks,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  Richard  M. 
Morehead,  Dallas  News;  Ralph 
Lowenstein,  El  Paso  Times; 
Clint  Grant,  Dallas  News;  and 
.\nita  Brewer,  Austin  Ameri- 
can-Statesman, 


Jambs  Zin,  former  reporter 
on  Muskogee  and  Enid,  Okla., 
papers  —  new  reporter  for  the 
Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News. 

*  •  * 

Hakry  Jupiter,  former  Brem¬ 
erton  (Wash.)  Sun  correspond¬ 
ent  and  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News  sports  editor — now  with 
the  Fresno,  Calif.,  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press. 


Anthony  G.  Gray,  economics 
editor.  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  —  writing  new  Saturday 
column,  “The  World  of  Busi- 


WiLLiAM  R.  Bibber,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  reporter  and 
former  editor  of  the  Central 
Cape  (Mass.)  Press  —  inducted 
into  the  Army. 


R.  R.  Sanders,  associated  edi¬ 
tor  and  advertising  manager, 
Springdale  (Ark.)  News  for  the 
past  11  years  —  named  editor 
and  publisher,  succeeding  the 
late  Edward  R.  Stafford.  Mrs. 
Edward  R.  Stafford  and  Mau- 
DINE  Farish — to  associate  edi¬ 
tors. 

«  *  • 

Ken  Parker,  state  editor  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock  —  elected  president  of  the 
.\rkansas  Associated  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


Jim  Foster,  former  sports 
editor,  Sofiaftur^  (N.C.)  Evening 
Post  and  later  assistant  sports 
editor,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily 
Record — to  sports  editor,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.C.)  Herald-Journal. 


persona 


Ash  Wing,  veteran  Florida 
newspaperman  —  promoted  to 
city  editor,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily 
Times.  He  has 
been  employed 
by  the  Times 
for  the  last  two 
years  as  a  copy 
reader  and  re¬ 
porter.  He  was 

also  with  the 

Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News- 
Journal  as  sports 
editor ;  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat;  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  city  editor,  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Morning  Sentinel  and 

until  he  came  to  Tampa  was 

publisher  of  two  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  the  Alachtia  County 
Journal,  Gainesville  and  the 
High  Springs  Herald. 


Wing 


Thomas  C.  Huddleston,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Kenmore 
(N.Y.)  Record-Advertiser  —  to 
the  editorial  staff.  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard- Times.  He 
was  formerly  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Cour¬ 
ier  -  Express  and  the  Niagara 
Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 


John  J.  Walsh — appointed 
assistant  treasurer  of  This  Week 
Magazine.  He  has  been  an  em¬ 
ploye  for  18  years. 


Susan  McMahon,  formerly 
with  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union — to  supervisor  of  public 
relations.  New- York  Historical 
Society. 

*  «  * 

Sherwood  Kohn,  latest  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Lee  Evans  Round 
Table  reporting  award  in  Cincin¬ 
nati — left  the  Timea-Star  to  join 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen. 


Donald  A.  Bunker,  with  the 
Associated  Press  since  1929  — 
new  traffic  bureau  chief  of  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  bureau,  succeed¬ 
ing  Walter  A.  Wilson  —  re¬ 
tired,  after  holding  that  post 
since  1935. 


Plenn  Is  Elected 
By  Mexico  Corps 

Mexico  Cm 

The  Foreign  Correspondents 
Association  of  Mexico  has 
elected  officers  for  the  1957-19.if 
period.  They  are: 

President,  Jaime  Plenn,  the  * 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  New 
York,  Inter  -  American  Press 
Service,  and  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express,  succeeding 
Robert  Prescott,  United  Press; 
Vicepresident,  Rafael  Delgado 
Lozano,  Time  and  Life;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Jfack  H.  Kearney,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  publications;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Marion  Wilhelm,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  Association  has  22  active 
members,  15  associate  members 
and  18  affiliate  members. 


Bill  Mayer,  managing  editor 
of  the  Lawrence  (Kas.)  Journal- 
World — elected  chairman  of  the 
Kansas  Associated  Pres.s  Wire 
Editors  Association. 

*  «  ♦ 

Robert  B.  Chessman,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Astorian  (Ore.)  Budget 
— appointed  to  a  three-year  term 
on  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
commission. 

*  *  * 

Porter  Ward,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Lewistm 
(Idaho)  Tribune — named  press 
representative  for  U.  S.  Senator 
Frank  Church  of  Idaho. 

*  •  • 

Michael  Deevy,  state  editor, 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune— 
to  Washington  as  executive 

assistant  to  Rep.  LeRoy  Ander¬ 

son  of  Montana. 

«  *  « 

Thor  Jenson,  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe  Gazette  —  elected 
first  president  of  City  Editors’ 
Association  of  Iowa. 

*  •  * 

Robert  E.  Gordon,  Columbus 
(Ind.)  Evening  Republican  — 
president  of  United  Press  In¬ 
diana  Newspaper  Editors. 

«  «  * 

Alfred  Aronowitz,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
News — to  the  night  rewrite  staff 
of  the  New  York  Post. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 

Electronic  News,  Fairchild’s 
newest  weekly,  makes  business 
publishing  history  with  paid  cir¬ 
culation  excess  24.000  in  11th 
week  publishing. 


Britain's  Queen  in  Paris.  James¬ 
town  350  year  celebration,  and 
California  fashion  show  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  by  wire  and  pic  in 
Women's  W  ear  Daily  this  week 
typical  of  "Fashions  in  the 
News.” 

jack  Norman,  Fairchild  bureau 
chief,  Washington,  D.  C.,  spend¬ 
ing  this  week  in  New  York  con¬ 
ferring  with  our  editors.  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  heads  staff  16  reporters  in 
Nation’s  capital. 


L.  W.  Fairchild,  president  Fair- 
child  Publications,  sails  H.M.S. 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  Europe  next 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Fairchild  will 
spend  month  visiting  Fairchild 
offices  and  leaders  in  industries 
covered  by  company's  newspapers. 


Fairchild  book  division  brought 
out  second  edition  “Shorthand 
Fashion  Sketching”  by  Patricia 
Rowe  ($7.00)  this  week. 


Home  Furnishings  Daily,  for¬ 
merly  Retailing  Daily,  first 
quarter  1957  largest  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  running  at  rate  excess 
9,000,0(X)  lines  annually. 


Julian  H.  Handler,  editor 
Supermarket  News,  flying  to 
Utrecht,  Holland,  .\pril  20th.  Mr. 
Handler  will  address  convention 
international  Association  Chain 
Stores  there  April  23rd  on  “Su¬ 
permarket  Movement  Internation¬ 
ally.”  Will  also  visit  supermarkets 
in  Sweden  before  returning 
home. 


Preview  of  what  men  will  be 
wearing  next  summer  appears  in 
Men’s  Wear  Magazine  first  April 
issue  out  last  week.  Issue  con¬ 
tains  17  page  picture  report  by 
Perkins  Bailey,  executive  editor, 
on  Southern  resort  wear  from 
Florida  and  Nassau. 


Footwear  News  has  issued 
unique  promotion  file  folder 
which  contains  information  about 
footwear  market,  trade  events 
and  pertinent  data  about  publi¬ 
cation. 

FAIRCHILD 
PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Naw  York,  N.Y. 
Publishers  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Electronic 
News,  Footwear  News,  Home 
Furnishings  Daily,  Men’s  Wear 
Magazine,  Supermarket  News, 
Women’s  Wear  Dary,  Direc¬ 
tories,  Books. 


Jack  A.  Park,  editor  of  the 
Ottawa  County  Exponent,  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio — resigned.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Bert  Chud,  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


Cindy  Henderson,  classified 
advertising,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News — pro¬ 
moted  to  the  business  staff,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Betty  Purcell. 


Earnest  Hoberecht,  United 
Press  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  for  Asia  —  elected 
President  of  the  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondents  Club  of  Japan. 
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Girl  Sports  Editor 
To  Wed  Newsman 

Anne  Louise  Morrissy,  sports 
editor  of  the  European  edition 
of  the  .V»'ir  York  Herald  Trib- 
inie,  will  marry  Francois  Henri 
Gotfre,  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  in  Paris,  next 
Summer. 

Miss  Morrissy,  formerly  of 
Highland  Park,  Ill.,  and  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
F.  Morrisy,  Bronxville,  N.  Y., 
was  sports  editor  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  DaiUj  Sun  when  she  was  a 
senior  at  Cornell  University. 
She  was  the  first  girl  to  be 
elected  to  the  job  in  the  student 
paper’s  history. 

*  «  « 

Burson  Leaves  AP  Richard  C.  Fields— to  the 

Washington  Associated  Press  Helena,  Mont., 
Marion  M.  Burson,  Associated  bureau  following  reinstatement 
Press  reporter  for  the  past  14  four  and  one  half  years 

years,  has  been  appointed  ad-  military  leave  of  absence, 
ministrative  assistant  to  Rep.  * 

Peter  F.  Mack,  Democrat,  of  JOSEPH  W.  MiCHALSKI,  for- 
Illinois.  Mr.  Burson  served  in  merly  assistant  business  and 
the  Chicago  bureau  of  AP  be-  financial  editor  of  the  New  ForA: 
fore  his  transfer  here  in  1951.  Herald  Tribune— named  man- 


McCracken  Given 
Watch  on  30th  Year 

Norristown,  Pa. 

In  recognition  of  his  30  years 
of  service,  from  carrier  boy  to 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  Herald, 
Robert  I.  McCracken  was  hon¬ 
ored  here  last  week. 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  president 
and  editor,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  an  automatic  gold  watch 
to  Mr.  McCracken  and  noted 
that  he  had  climbed  the  ladder 
via  the  advertising  side.  For 
20  years  he  was  head  of  the 
advertising  department  before 
being  named  general  manager. 


I<J  THE  OFFICE,  JAMES! — A  foreign  correspondent  has  to  accommo¬ 
date  himself  to  many  modes  of  travel — as  witness  Brian  Dewhurst 
getting  into  a  trickshaw  for  a  quick  run  to  the  United  Press  bureau 
in  Karachi. 


Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  •  *  *  disc.  On  leave  from  his  Neb- 

Warren  Paul,  editor  and  raska  publishing  interests,  the 
Mar— elected  a  trustee  of  the  n„hlishpr  of  P/ii7ZinsfeMro  fNJT  Cabinet  member  has  been  under- 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  rSer^?^ 

*  *  *  editorial  direction  of  the  weekly  ailment  since  he  suff^ered  injury 

George  O’Connell,  former  to  be  assistant  to  the  manager  schoolboy  football. 

copy  editor  of  the  Louisville  of  publications  of  the  Jersey  ♦  ♦  * 

(Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  city  edi-  Central  Power  and  Light  Co.  Kenneth  W.  Wheeler,  for- 

tor  of  the  Lewiston  (Ida.)  He  is  succeeded  by  CLAUDE  G.  merly  with  the  United  Press 

Morning  Tribune,  and  general  Brodhecker,  former  publisher  since  Jan.  1956 — to  the  Port- 
assignment  reporter  and  sports  of  two  weekly  newspapers  and  land  Oregon  Journal.  He  pre¬ 
writer  for  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  one  daily  newspaper  in  Indiana,  viously  worked  for  the  Dalles 
Spokesman-Review  —  new  di-  «  «  *  (Ore.)  Chronicle. 

rwtor  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Loeb  Jr.,  co-publisher 

News  Service,  Hanover,  N.  H.  ^f  Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise, 

*  *  *  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y. — named  as 

John  D.  Seater  Jr. — named  a  member  of  the  Whiteface 

editor  and  publisher.  Globe  Mountain  Authority. 

Arizona  Record,  weekly.  He  •  *  * 

succeeds  the  late  Dan  Rogers.  William  H.  Henchey,  for- 
Mr.  Seater  joined  the  Record  mer  New  England  newspaper- 
staff  in  1954  as  circulation  man-  man — community  relations  man¬ 
ager. 


a  change  of  pace 


Ed  Koterba 


No  other  Washington  column 
tells  of  life  in  the  capital 
so  intimately, 
so  entertainingly, 
so  candidly  — 
as  Ed  Koterba's 


George  H.  Ar.mouk  Jr.,  with 
the  United  Press  since  June, 
1954 — appointed  manager  of  the 
UP  bureau  in  Madison,  Wis.  He 
replaces  Carl  A.  Eifert — re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 


truard— won  top  award  in  the  Jimmie  Ray  Adams,  Cape 
annual  competition  of  the  Ore-  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Mis- 

gon  Press  Women.  sourian — to  the  United  Press 

*  *  *  Dallas,  Tex.,  bureau. 

Forest  W.  Amsden,  news  edi-  *  *  • 

tor,  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times  Herbert  Dunn,  Montgomery 
since  1955 — promoted  to  man-  (Ala.)  Journal  sports  staff — 

aging  editor,  replacing  Den  promoted  to  assistant  sports  edi-  Robert  Doyle,  legislative  re- 

JoiiNsoN — resigned.  Mr.  John-  tor  succeeding  Walter  J.  porter  for  the  Mi/waMkce  (Wis.) 

son  is  new  deputy  director  of  Mosley,  resigned.  Maylon  Journal  in  Madison — to  the  pub- 
Oregon  Department  of  Motor  Nicholson — to  th«  news  staff  lie  relations  staff  of  Northwest 
Vehicles.  as  reporter.  Airlines  in  Minneapolis. 
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Peter  J.  Cronin — to  the  UP 
bureau  in  Boston,  Mass. 


Rates,  samples: 

A  Bit  of  Washington 
news  enterprises 

6103  KIRBY  ROAD 
WASHINGTON  14.  D.  C. 
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Robert  A.  Ford,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times — to  assistant 
to  the  president  and  publisher. 

♦  ♦  * 

Joseph  F.  Saunders,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  —  received 
award  from  the  Cathedral  Latin 
School  of  Alumni  Association 
for  a  story,  “One  Pitch  for 
Purity.” 

*  *  * 

Ed  Buhrle,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press — received  30-year  diamond 
for  his  service  pin. 

« 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman 
—  to  New  Ford  Foundation 
project  commission. 

:((  ]|c  4; 

Ken  Hess,  sports  editor  of 
the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times 
since  1953 — resigned  to  join  the 
sports  .staff  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman. 

♦  ♦  * 

Clayton  Hannon,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News  for  the  last 
three  years — to  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard. 

*  *  * 

William  Homick,  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  W  at  erh  u  r  y 
(Conn.)  American — promoted  to 
assistant  state  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Julia  Smith,  now  as¬ 
sistant  telegraph  editor.  Larry 
McCabe,  police  reporter  for  the 
Waterhury  (Conn.)  Republican 
— now  court  reporter  for  the 
.\merican.  Joseph  O’Donovan, 
former  assistant  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American — now  as¬ 
sistant  field  supervisor  for  both 
papers. 

• 

New  Press  Club 

Galveston,  Tex. 
Newsmen  in  Galveston  County 
have  organized  the  Press  Club 
of  Galveston.  Quarters  of  the 
club,  which  has  members  in  five 
cities,  are  expected  to  be  opened 
in  mid-April  on  Galveston’s 
$2,000,000  Pleasure  Pier. 

Jim  Kemp,  Galveston  Bureau 
manager  of  the  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  is  president;  0.  D.  W’ilson, 
assistant  editor  of  the  Galveston 
Daily  News,  vicepresident;  Dick 
Friedman,  city  editor  of  the 
News,  treasurer;  and  Terry 
MacLeod,  News  reporter,  secre¬ 
tary. 


Korea  Honors 
17  Soldiers 
Of  the  Press 

Seoul 

Seventeen  United  Nations 
correspondents  killed  covering 
the  Korean  War  were  honored 
in  a  ceremony  conducted  by 
Korea’s  newspapermen  observ¬ 
ing  their  first  newspaper  week 
.4pril  8. 

The  Korean  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  presented  a 
citation  to  Harold  Drake,  bureau 
chief  of  Stars  and  Stripes.  Mr. 
Drake  accepted  the  citation  on 
behalf  of  the  Foreign  Corres¬ 
pondents’  Club  in  Japan,  where 
it  will  be  kept  in  memory  of 
those  killed. 

It  was  addressed  “to  those 
who  served  so  honorably  in 
covering  the  Korean  War  for 
the  free  world”  and  named: 

Christopher  Buckley,  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Jean  Marie  De  Piemonville, 
Agence  France  Presse. 

Frank  Meery,  International 
News  Service. 

Wilson  Fielder,  Tinfie  and 
Life. 

William  H.  Graham,  New 
York  Journal  of  Comtnerce. 

Albert  Hinton,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Journal  and  Guide. 

Ken  Inouye,  International 
News  Photos. 

William  R.  Moore,  Associated 
Press. 

Ian  Morrison,  London  Times. 
Derek  Pearcy,  Reuters. 

Ernie  Peeler  (Cpl.  U.S. 
Army),  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Maxmilien  Philonenko,  Agence 
France  Presse. 

Ray  Richards,  International 
News  Service. 

Charles  Rosecrans,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos. 

Stephen  Simmons,  Picture 
Post  (Great  Britain). 

James  O.  Supple,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun  Times. 

George  Teodora,  UN  Dept,  of 
Public  Relations. 

• 

Aids  Finance  Corp. 

Washington 
Justice  B.  (Jock)  Lawrence 
has  been  appointed  special  con¬ 
sultant  for  information  to  the 
International  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  independent  affiliate  of 
the  World  Bank.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
former  Los  Angeles  newspaper¬ 
man  and  film  publicist,  served 
on  General  Eisenhower’s  staff 
as  chief  public  relations  officer 
for  the  European  Theater  of 
Operations,  with  rank  of  colonel. 
He  heads  an  industrial-eco¬ 
nomics  public  relations  firm. 


(ibttuarg 

Lowell  B.  White,  84,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Benton  (Ark.) 
Courier  47  years  until  he  re¬ 
tired  in  1953.  He  built  the 
Courier’s  circulation  from  500 
to  5,500  to  give  it  the  largest 
distribution  of  any  weekly  paper 
in  Arkansas;  March  24. 

*  ♦  « 

Rudy  Hickey,  61,  sports 
writer,  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee  since  1917.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent,  Northern  Califoi’nia  Turf 
Writers  Association.  A  former 
Bee  sports  editor,  he  had  spe¬ 
cialized  in  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  reports  in  recent  years ; 
March  29. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

H.  Elmer  Maxey,  64,  pub¬ 
lisher  for  31  years  of  the 
Springfield  (Ore.)  News  until 
sale  of  the  newspaper  in  1954. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  J.  Binford,  31,  ad 
salesman  with  the  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Chronicle  since  1953,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  heart  attack;  March 
17. 

*  *  « 

Hilton  F.  Hornady,  62,  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Evening  News,  of  a 
heart  attack;  March  30. 

*  ♦  « 

A.  Morton  Smith,  54,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Gainesville 
(Tex.)  Daily  Register,  from  the 
effects  of  a  paralytic  stroke; 
April  7. 

4t  «  « 

Kenneth  S.mith,  34,  editor 
of  the  Prairie  du  Chien  (Wis.) 
Press,  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  near  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  He 
had  worked  as  a  correspondent 
for  a  number  of  Wisconsin 
newspapers;  April  1. 

♦  *  « 

Syd  W.  Pigue,  53,  managfer 
of  the  creative,  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Newspaper  Printing 
Corp.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of 
heart  and  kidney  ailments.  He 
had  been  with  the  corporation 
since  its  founding  in  1937; 
April  3. 

*  *  * 

Alan  Baker,  NortheTn  On¬ 
tario  editor  of  the  Sudbury 
(Ont.)  Star,  from  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  a  liver  ailment.  He 
came  to  the  paper  in  1925  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  and 
held  every  position  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  paper; 
April  4. 
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Alice  Rohe,  News 
Writer,  Dies 

Miss  Alice  Rohe,  well-known 
newspaper  and  magazine  writer, 
died  April  7  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness.  Miss  Rohe,  as  bureau  chief 
in  Rome  for  the  United  Press, 
was  the  first  woman  to  hold 
such  a  position  with  an  inter¬ 
national  press  association.  She 
was  also  the  first  woman  to  in¬ 
terview  Mussolini  after  his  rise 
to  power.  , 

She  was  born  in  Lawrence. 
Kas.,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Kansas.  She 
worked  on  the  Kansas  Cittj 
(Mo.)  World,  Kansas  City  Star, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  .Mountain 
News,  Denver  Post,  New  York 
Evening  World.  She  went  to 
Rome  for  the  UP  in  1914.  She 
served  as  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  at  different  times  for  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association, 
North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  and  New  York  Sun. 

Miss  Rohe  leaves  her  sister, 
Mrs,  Roy  W.  Howard,  wife  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard,  Newspapers  and  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Stin. 

*  ,  * 

Douglas  H.  Mullarkey,  59, 
co-publisher  for  27  years  of  the 
Bums  (Ore.)  Times-Herald, 
victim  of  a  hit-and-run  driver; 
April  4. 

*  ,  , 

Charles  L.  Mulligan,  71,  as¬ 
sistant  feature  editor  and  art 
critic  of  the  New  York  Post,  of 
a  cerebral  hemmorhage.  He 
was  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union 
and  also  worked  on  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  and  the  Daily  News; 
April  7. 

*  ,  , 

Leo  Donovan,  53,  automotive 

writer  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 

Free  Press,  of  a  heart  attack. 
His  “World  of  Wheels”  column 
had  been  well  known  to  the 
automobile  industry  for  the  last 
12  years;  April  7. 

*  *  * 

David  Cunningham,  former 
pressroom  foreman  with  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Herald.  He 
previously  worked  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Kansas  City,  San 
Francisco  and  Poi-tland. 

• 

Guild  Loses  in  Poll 

Norristown,  Pa. 
The  Norristown  Times  Herald 
Independent  Newspaper  Em¬ 
ployes’  Union  defeated  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  in 
a  bargaining  agent  election 
March  28  by  a  vote  of  31  to  21. 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENING  AT  GOODYEAR  — NO.  1  OF  A  SERIES 


ED 


anawRiMiiiEK9 


. . .  made  by  Goodyear  for  1001  uses 


For  many  industries,  packaging  and  storage  of  prod¬ 
ucts  presented  serious  problems,  before  Goodyear 
came  up  with  the  answers.  Take  just  three  examples: 
Pliofilm  has  made  it  easy  to  arrange  perishable  foods 
in  attractive,  sales-stimulating  displays.  Vitafilm  has 
done  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  drygoods,  from  shirts 
to  sheets.  Goodyear’s  10.0(M)-gallon  “Pillow  Tanks” 
and  250-gallon  “Roili-Tankers”  now  make  it  quick 
and  easy  to  roll  fuel  wherever  it  is  needed — for 
industry  and  for  national  defense. 

Revolutionary  new  containers  for  varied  uses  and 
markets  have  become  commonplace  developments  at 
Goodyear.  Through  continuous  research,  it  seeks  still 
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better  ways  to  store  and  package  all  kinds  of  products. 
Besides  the  manufacture  of  rubber,  film  and  plastic 
containers,  Goodyear’s  activities  include  industrial 
rubber  goods _ tires  . . .  aircraft  and  aviation  prod¬ 

ucts  .  . .  foam  products,  films  and  flooring  .  .  .chemi¬ 
cals  .  .  .  shoe  products  .  .  .  metal  products  .  .  .  and 
many  more,  for  expanding  markets  all  over  the  world. 

TODAY  .  .  .  AND  TOMORROW 

good/^ear 

THI  GIIATIST  NAMI  IN  RUllEt 

Pltofilm,  ViUftlm,  Rolti-Tsfthei  —T  M 's  Tht  Goodytsr  Twt  A  Rubbtf  Company.  Akron.  Ohio 


There  are  cmtainers . . . 


PHOTOliKAPHY 


Trask  Sequence  Strong 
Favorite  for  Pulitzer 

By  James  L.  Collinf's 


Down  in  Washington  at  the 
NPPA  convention  some  of  the 
boys  were  sitting  around  bull- 
sessioning  and  someone  raised 
the  question  of  what  picture 
might  take  the  Pulitzer.  (The 
prizes  are  announced  the  first 
week  in  May.) 

“There’s  no  telling  what 
they’ll  pick,”  one  fellow  said. 

“Do  the  jurors  pick  the  pic¬ 
ture  from  all  the  pictures  they 
see  in  newspapers  in  a  year, 
or  do  you  have  to  submit  your 
picture?”  another  asked. 

“I  hope  no  amateur  wins 
again;  I  think  only  a  newspa¬ 
per  photographer  should  get  it,” 
a  third  photographer  said. 

There  were  further  comments, 
hut  after  the  subject  had  been 
kicked  around  a  while,  the  name 
“Andrea  Doria”  emerged  louder 
and  clearer.  Yes,  it  was  finally 
agreed,  it  might  be  hard  to  beat 
Harry  Trask’s  classic  sequence 
of  the  ship’s  death  throes.  The 
story  was  important,  the  pic¬ 
tures  good. 

When  an  eavesdropper  at  the 
session  returned  to  New  York, 
he  asked  a  few  people  around 
town  what  they  favored  for 
the  Pulitzer.  Their  answers 
were  no  .surprise: 

Frank  Tremaine,  general 
manager.  United  Press  News- 
pictures  : 

“I  could  be  prejudiced,  of 
course,  but  for  tops  in  photo 
coverage  of  a  particular  event, 
I  would  have  to  pick  the  United 
Press  team  on  the  national  con¬ 
ventions  which  we  entered. 
Under  the  direction  of  Harold 
Rlumenfeld  and  George  Gaylin, 
this  job  showed  more  enterprise 
and  forward-looking  photojour¬ 
nalism  than  anything  else  done 
during  the  year,  in  my  opinion. 

“If  I  had  to  pick  an  individu¬ 
al  picture,  I  would  be  torn  be¬ 
tween  Harry  Trask’s  excellent 
shots  for  the  Boston  HeraLt- 
Traveler  of  the  Andrea  Doria 
going  down  and  Dieter  Hespe’s 
exclusive  picture  for  UP  of 
Hungarian  refugees  climbing 
over  a  wrecked  bridge  to  free¬ 
dom  on  the  Austrian  frontier.” 

Ernie  Sisto,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  New  York  Times’. 

“I  would  say  that  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  last  shot  in  the 
sequence  of  the  Andrea  Doria 
sinking.  It’s  got  a  good  chance. 
Of  course,  I  haven’t  seen  all 


the  pictures  in  the  country,  .so 
how  can  I  really  tell?” 

John  Reidy,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  New  York  Daily  Mirror: 

“To  me  the  Andrea  Doria 
sequence  was  the  year’s  stand¬ 
out  picture  story,  judging  from 
all  the  entries  I’ve  seen  in 
shows.  It  has  drama  and  story 
value.  But  it’s  difficult  to  predict 
what  the  jurors  will  decide,  as 
evidenced  by  last  year.” 

Joseph  Costa,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  King  Features — New 
York  Smiday  Mirror  Magazine: 

“On  the  basis  of  what  I  know 
the  Pulitzer  jurors  look  for,  I 
pick  the  Andrea  Doria  se¬ 
quence.” 

Morris  Warman,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  .\ew  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  : 

“I  think  it  very  likely  will  be 
the  last  shot  in  the  sequence  of 
the  Andrea  Doria  sinking.  By 
the  way,  I  believe  the  commit¬ 
tee  should  make  the  award  to 
a  newspaper  photographer,  not 
an  amateur.” 

Richard  L.  Sarno,  director  of 
photography,  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers: 

“It’s  between  the  .■Vndrea 
Doria  sinking  and  Jack 
O’Brien’s  (New  York  JoumaU 
American)  shot  of  Andrea  Doria 
survivors.  Jack’s  picture,  show¬ 
ing  horror-stricken  mother  hold¬ 
ing  a  child,  won  first  prize  in 
the  Hearst  contest  and  first 
prize  and  best-of-show  honors 
in  the  N.Y.  Press  Photographers 
show.” 

Short  Course 

Hugh  Morton,  chairman,  re¬ 
ports  this  program  for  the 
Southern  Short  Course  in  Press 
Photography  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.,  April  25-27: 

Among  the  speakers  and  sub¬ 
jects: 

Dante  Tranquille,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer  -  Dispatch, 
“Ideas  for  Feature  Picture 
Pages.” 

Frank  Scherschel,  Life,  “My 
Photo  Assignments  in  Europe.” 

Bill  Garrett,  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine,  “How  to  Out¬ 
wit  the  Picture  Editor.” 

Marion  Johnson,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  &  Constitution, 
“Operation  of  a  Photo  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

Jack  Wallace.  Hear.st  News¬ 


papers,  “What  Editors  Can  Do 
.About  Photographers.” 

Joseph  Costa,  King  Features 
— New  York  Mirror  Sunday 
Magazine,  “Lighting  and  Shoot¬ 
ing  Color  Spectaculars.” 

A  “Southern  Photographer  of 
the  Year”  will  be  named  at  the 
course,  sponsored  by  the  Caro- 
linas  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  NPPA,  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  and 
the  Univer.sity  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Lifesaver 

A  young  lad  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  owes  his  life  to  Quentin 
•Allen  of  the  Lexington  Leader. 

Ronnie  Lovings,  9,  was  one 
of  a  group  of  boys  riding  bicy¬ 
cles  through  water  on  a  local 
golf  course.  Mr.  Allen  was 
photographing  the  scene  to  show 
how  the  water  had  backed  up 
during  Spring  rains. 

When  the  boy  fell  off  his 
bike  into  the  water,  Mr.  Allen 
said  he  at  first  thought  of 
throwing  him  his  coat.  But 
when  he  saw  that  the  water 
was  over  Ronnie’s  head,  he 
plunged  in  and  carried  him  to 
safety. 

Later  the  photographer  ad¬ 
mitted  he  can  swim  “only  a 
little  bit.” 

Association  Heads 

Allan  de  Lay  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Oregon 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  John  S.  Savage  is  the 
new  head  man  of  the  Nebraska 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Johnson  Honored 

Bervin  Johnson  of  W’nitehall, 
Mich.,  freelancer  and  a  charter 
member  of  NPPA,  has  been 
named  “Michigan  Professional 
Photographer  of  the  Year.” 

• 

-Additional  Prize 

Longview,  Tex. 

Carl  Estes,  publisher  of  the 
Longview  News  and  Journal, 
presented  $1,000  to  Ellie  Hop¬ 
kins,  editor,  for  winning  a  fifth 
Freedoms  Foundation  Award. 
Mr.  Hopkins  also  has  been 
elected  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  Longview  News 
Company. 

• 

Reuters  Chiefs  Here 

Sir  Christopher  Chancellor, 
general  manager  of  Reuters,  is 
planning  to  arrive  in  New  York 
April  22  to  attend  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Already  here  is  Walton 
A.  Cole,  the  editor,  of  Reuters. 


City  Staff  Takes 
Reporting  Prize 

Seattu 

Seattle  Times  reporters  won 
first  place  honors  in  reporting, 
feature  writing  and  best  cd- 
umn  categories  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Press  and  Photo 
Awards  1956  contest. 

Sharing  first  place  for  best 
reporting  was  the  city-room 
staff  of  the  Times.  John  J. 
Reddin  and  Louis  R.  Guzzo  of 
the  Times  took  top  honors  in 
feature  writing  and  best  col¬ 
umn  respectively. 

Other  winners  are : 

Editorial  writing — the  late 
Leonard  B.  Coatsworth,  Taco¬ 
ma  News  Tribune;  nonmetro¬ 
politan — Donald  A.  Pugnetti, 
Tri-City  Heraid;  weekly — Walt 
Woodward,  Bainbridge  Review. 

Reporting,  nonmetropolitan— 
Paul  George,  Columbia  Basin 
Daily  Herald;  weekly — Bruce 
A.  Wilson,  Ritzville  Journal- 
T  imes. 

Feature  writing,  nonmetro¬ 
politan — Sam  Churchill,  Yakima 
Morning  Herald;  weekly — Diane 
Heatherington,  North  Central 
Outlook. 

Best  short  article — Donald  K. 
Duncan,  Tacoma  News  Tribune. 

Sport  s — Stan  Fagerstrom, 
Longview  Daily  News. 

Public  Service  &  Investigating 
reporting— Ray  Ruppert,  Ya¬ 
kima  Morning  Herald. 

Metropolitan  photography— 
Harvey  Davis,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  news;  Ed  John¬ 
son,  Associated  Press,  feature 
and  sports;  Joseph  Scaylea,  por¬ 
trait. 

Nonmetropolitan  photography 
—James  S.  Rayner,  Yakima 
Daily  Republic,  news;  Holly 
Hollenbeck,  Yakima  Daily  Re¬ 
public,  feature;  Ralph  Smith, 
Tri-City  Herald,  sports. 

• 

Salute  Publisher 

III  Special  Editiou 

Kannapolis,  N.  C. 

For  his  30th  anniversary  as 
founder-publisher  of  the  Kan¬ 
napolis  Daily  Independent,  the 
newspaper’s  staff  prepared  an 
anniversary  edition  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  magazine  in  honor  of 
James  L.  Moore,  for  March  31. 

The  24-page  tabloid  size  mag¬ 
azine,  with  one  color,  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  Mr.  Moore  as  the 
Sunday  supplement  to  the  paper 
on  Dec.  4,  1955.  It  featured  a 
story  of  Mr.  Moore’s  rise  from 
publishing  (hand-lettering)  of 
a  school  newspaper  when  he 
was  in  the  seventh  grade  in 
Kannapolis  schools  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  status  as  publisher  of  • 
daily. 
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Chat  with  Earl 

(Continued  from  page  14)  ' 

sources  are  “informed  acquaint¬ 
ances.”  Through  one  of  these 
he  scored  a  world  beat  on  the 
death  of  Pope  Pius  XI  in  1939. 
Forte  regards  some  of  these  re¬ 
lationships  as  confidential  and 
they  are  not  known  to  other 
members  of  the  Rome  staff. 

*  *  * 

Blow-by-blow  Profile 

For  the  last  24  years  UP 
stories  on  major  prize  fights 
have  carried  the  by-line  “By 
Jack  Cuddy”  ...  he  probably 
has  seen  more  fights  than  any 
living  sports  writer  .  .  .  has  rep¬ 
utation  of  being  the  fastest  man 
in  the  business  at  getting  a 
story  on  the  wire  from  the  ring¬ 
side  .  .  .  chews  a  cigrar  to  shreds 
in  the  course  of  a  15-round  light 
.  .  .  one  reason  his  copy  is  so 
good  is  that  he  used  to  be  a 
boxer  himself  .  .  .  earned  his 
way  through  Stanford  University 
by  fighting  as  a  lightweight 
under  the  name  of  “Mat  Miz- 
pah”  .  .  .  undefeated  in  32  bouts 
and  won  21  of  them  by  knock¬ 
outs  .  .  .  retired  from  the  ring 
in  1920  when  he  broke  his  right 
hand  in  delivering  a  punch  to 
the  head. 

*  *  * 

Gal  on  Nudes  Beat 

.\line  Mosby,  UP  Hollywood 
correspondent,  got  the  idea  she 
wanted  to  be  a  writer  when  she 
was  eight  years  old  in  her  home¬ 
town  of  Missoula,  Mont.  .  .  . 
was  graduated  from  University 
of  Montana’s  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  worked  as  reporter  for 
UP  in  Seattle,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  before  being 
assigned  to  the  Hollywood  run 
,  .  .  makes  her  rounds  in  an  MG 
sports  car  with  a  plaid  top  .  .  . 
is  pretty  enough  to  be  in  the 
movies  herself  .  .  .  Aline  had  a 
clean  beat  on  fact  that  Marilyn 
Monroe  had  posed  in  the  nude 
for  a  calendar  picture,  a  story 
that  hit  the  movie  industry  like 
an  earthquake  .  .  .  says  this  is 
the  way  it  happened:  "I’d  heard 
rumors  and  read  ‘blind’  items  in 
the  columns  about  Marilyn’s 
mysterious  calendar.  1  asked  to 
interview  her  one  day  on  the 
subject  of  her  clothes.  Then  I 
put  away  my  pencil  and  casually 
inquired  about  the  calendar. 
Marilyn  told  me  she  had  posed 
because  she  needed  the  money.” 
«  *  * 

Bar  with  Bars 

The  UN  has  three  bars  (New 
York  City  prices).  There  is  the 
press  bar,  where  the  press  sel¬ 
dom  goes,  the  delegates’  bar. 


where  the  press  always  goes, 
and  another  bar  off  a  committee 
room  for  anyone  with  UN  cre¬ 
dentials. 

«  *  * 

Made  in  Japan 
A  strange  quirk  of  atomic-age 
journalism  is  the  fact  that  most 
of  what  we  read  about  this 
country’s  test  shots  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  comes  from  the  Japanese. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  confirmed  only  two  shots — 
the  explosions  that  were  covered 
by  a  controlled  press  junket  to 
Eniwetok  in  May.  Since  then 
thousands  of  words  have  poured 
out  of  Tokyo  about  the  time, 
height  and  power  of  eight  sub¬ 
sequent  tests. 

The  AEC  has  never  said  pub¬ 
licly  why  it  chooses  to  let  the 
Japanese  have  the  role  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  world  abreast  of  U.S. 
bomb  developments. 

•  *  • 

Reserved  Title 

Our  own  practice  is  to  award 
the  title  of  “Mr.”  to  nobody 
except  the  President,  former 
presidents  and  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  As  of  to¬ 
day  it  applies  to  four  living  men 
—  Messrs.  Eisenhower,  Hoover, 
Truman  and  Warren.  The  style 
has  had  to  be  modified  for  some 
TTS  circuits  where  a  majority 
of  papers  “Mister”  no  one. 

«  *  « 

On  Readability 

Over  last  week-end  I  re-read 
a  booklet  I  published  in  1945 
called  “Readability  in  News 
Writing.”  If  I  were  writing  such 
a  book  again  I  would  put  on  the 
flyleaf  this  quotation  from  I 
Corinthians  14-9: 

“.  .  .  except  ye  utter  by  the 
tongue  words  easy  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  how  shall  it  be  known 
what  is  spoken  ?  for  ye  shall 
speak  into  the  air.” 

*  *  * 

Flight  of  Fancy- 
Victor  Borge  used  to  open  his 
dinner  show  at  the  Waldorf  by 
announcing  that  he  had  just 
flown  in  from  the  coast.  Then, 
standing  at  the  piano  and  flap¬ 
ping  like  a  bird,  he  would  say, 
“and  my  arms  are  tired.” 

We  have  not  banned  the 
phrases  “flew  out,”  and  “flew 
in.”  TThey’re  shorter  than  “came 
by  air”  or  “arrived  in  an  air¬ 
plane,”  and  there’s  not  much 
.  nourishment  in  bucking  for  pur¬ 
ism  against  common  usage.  How- 
'  ever,  we  do  hope  the  news  re¬ 
port  will  show  that  we  know 
other  and  more  precise  ways  to 
,  say  it. 

«  «  * 

Price  Tag  on  Planes 
,  Monev  has  a  fascination  for 


readers  often  overlooked  by  re¬ 
porters  and  deskmen.  We  issued 
a  memo  asking  for  price  tags  on 
airplanes  destroyed  in  crashes. 
Few  people  realize  how  much 
it  costs  to  build  a  B-52  bomber. 

Our  price  tag  directive  was 
intended  to  apply  in  the  main  to 
big  military  planes  which  some¬ 
times  crash  during  test  flights 
and  wipe  out  millions  of  dollars 
put  up  by  the  taxpayers.  In  such 
circumstances  the  money  loss 
has  news  value.  But  it  should 
not  be  accented  so  heavily  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  we 
value  money  above  human  life. 

*  *  * 

No  Free  Rides 
Not  all  requests  for  a  free 
ride  on  the  wires  come  from 
advertisers  trying  to  get  their 
names  in  the  paper.  One  that 
recurs  frequently  is  the  request 
for  permission  to  reprint  a  UP 
dispatch  in  an  ad.  This  has  to 
be  vetoed  on  the  grounds  that 
it  might  imply  UP  endorsement 
of  the  product.  Usually  the  dis¬ 
patch  itself  is  innocent  enough, 
but  the  advertiser  finds  that  it 
makes  a  point  which  can  be 
turned  to  his  advantage  even 
though  the  story  doesn’t  men¬ 
tion  his  name. 

*  «  • 

Interview  hy  Wireless 
Harold  E.  Clancy,  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Traveler, 
sent  me  to  the  archives  to  see 
if  I  could  find  the  origin  of  the 
interview  by  wireless. 

The  idea  appears  to  have  been 
used  first  by  Edward  J.  Bing, 
UP  correspondent  in  Budapest 
shortly  after  the  first  World 
War. 

At  that  time  the  Russian  com¬ 
munist  government  was  being 
threatened  from  all  sides. 

Bing  composed  a  long  radio¬ 
gram  in  German  to  Soviet  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Grigori  Chicherin 
and  dispatched  it  over  the  Csepel 
station,  asking  whether  Leon 
Trotsky,  head  of  the  Red  Army, 
would  reply  to  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  by  wireless.  After  several 
days,  Bing  received  a  message 
of  approval.  He  then  filed  a 
series  of  questions  by  the  same 
route  and  said  he  would  be  in 
the  Csepel  station  at  3  P-w. 
next  day  to  receive  the  answers. 
'They  came  through  at  exactly 
3  p.m.  The  kernel  of  Trotsky’s 
reply  was:  “We  shall  fight  on 
until  we  are  left  alone.” 


w  that  we  know  Sorry! 

•e  precise  ways  to  A  story  I  wish  we  hadn’t 
carried  (even  for  an  hour)  was 
*  *  the  French  Foreign  Office  an- 

g  on  Planes  nouncement  that  King  Hussein 

a  fascination  for  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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Chat  with  Eart 

{Continued  from  page  50) 

of  Jordan  had  been  assassinated. 
If  the  story  had  been  true  it 
would  have  been  a  good  beat. 
But  in  this  case  the  French  For¬ 
eign  Office  was  misinformed  by 
agents  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
should  have  had  a  better  line  on 
whether  the  Foreign  Office  knew 
what  it  was  talking  about. 

*  •  * 

One  Picture  .  .  . 

The  Day  Log  contained  an¬ 
other  preachment  against  label¬ 
ing  all  female  assault  or  murder 
victims  as  “pretty.”  Often  our 
owm  picture  ser\nce  exposes  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  adjective.  The 
picture  morgue  shows  that  many 
assault  and  murder  victims 
were  positively  homely. 

*  *  * 

An  Era  of  Ages 
What  about  women’s  ages  ? 
Giving  a  lady’s  age  was  once 
regarded  as  bad  taste  or  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy.  Now  this 
journalistic  taboo  seems  to  be 
crumbling,  especially  on  the 
necrology  pages.  It  is  still  a 
strong  taboo,  however,  in  the 
society  sections. 

I  ran  through  the  New  York 
Times  to  see  how  ages  figured. 
On  page  four  where  it  was  re¬ 
corded  that  72-year-old  Tanzan 
Ishibashi  had  become  president 
of  the  Liberal-Democratic  party 
in  Japan.  Next  mention  was 
two-year-old  Tanya  Chwastov 
on  page  six.  On  page  eight  a 
man  who  left  a  fortune  to  Mc¬ 
Gill  University  was  85.  On  page 
12  I  learned  the  age  of  Paul 
Henri  Spaak  (in  a  profile),  and 
the  ages  of  four  Marines  in¬ 
volved  in  a  court  martial  —  all 
22.  A  patrolman,  27,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  third-grade  detective 
on  page  13.  Beginning  with  page 
16  the  age  mentions  increased — 
10  on  page  16  (including  four 
women  knocked  down  by  an 
automobile),  two  on  page  17, 
three  on  page  19,  and  on  pages 
25  and  26  (the  necrology  pages) 
there  were  22  age  mentions,  five 
of  them  women. 

«  *  * 

Presidential  Parley 
When  I  was  news  manager 
in  Europe  in  the  early  thirties 
I  frequently  spent  an  evening 
in  Paris  or  I^ondon  with  Ed  L. 
Keen.  He  was  the  source  of  my 
statement  that  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  was  the  first  president  to 
have  press  conferences.  Keen 
was  there  when  this  unique 
American  tradition  began. 

The  assassination  of  McKinley 
and  succession  of  T.R.  occurred 


about  the  time  Keen  arrived  in 
Washington  to  be  manager  of 
the  Scripps-McRae  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

T.R.’s  conferences,  however, 
were  “off  the  record.”  Ed  re¬ 
called  that  after  giving  corre¬ 
spondents  a  story  about  his  feud 
with  the  GOP  Old  Guard  over 
railroad  rate  legislation,  the 
President  said:  “If  you  even  hint 
where  you  got  it.  I’ll  say  you 
are  a  damned  liar.” 

*  *  * 

Reporter  at  Work 
Anthony  Cavendish  lives  in 
the  Bristol  Hotel  in  Warsaw  in 
a  room  which  was  designed  for 
weekend  parties  of  a  crack  Po¬ 
lish  cavalry  regiment  before 
World  War  1.  It  has  crystal 
chandeliers,  Louis  XIV  furniture 
and  a  large  marble  bathtub.  The 
walls  of  the  hotel  are  punctured 
by  bullets  fired  in  the  recent  up¬ 
rising,  but  the  interior  has  been 
repaired. 

♦  ♦  * 

T  Married  a  Reporter* 

A  postscript  to  observations 
on  the  Rikers  Island  plane  wreck : 
Sam  E.  Teaford  of  the  New 
York  night  staff  came  to  work 
that  afternoon  with  an  engage¬ 
ment  ring  in  his  pocket.  He 
planned  to  propose  as  soon  as 
he  got  off  from  work  at  8  p.m. 
But  at  6:15  he  was  scurrying 
toward  Rikers  Island,  and  at  2 
a.m.  he  still  was  standing  in  the 
.snow  at  a  ferry  slip  in  the 
Bronx  counting  injured  coming 
over  from  the  island  by  boat. 

Next  day  Sam  proposed  before 
coming  to  work  at  noon.  The 
proposal  and  the  ring  were  ac¬ 
cepted  and  the  wedding  was  set 
for  April.  Some  girls  don’t  learn 
about  things  like  that  until  after 
they  marry  newspapemen. 

♦  ♦  'Jt 

Advice  to  Job-Seekers 
Hoping  to  get  more  useful  in¬ 
formation  about  the  people  we 
hire  for  the  news  department, 
we  have  been  re-examining  our 
application  forms.  It  is  difficult 
to  devise  questions  for  a  printed 
form  which  will  bring  out  all 
the  attributes  of  a  newsman. 

We  want  to  know  whether  an 
applicant  is  genuinely  inquisi¬ 
tive  and  curious  about  current 
events.  One  of  the  first  things 
a  newsman  should  have  is  per¬ 
sistent  intellectual  curiosity.  He 
should  want  to  know  so  earn¬ 
estly  about  what’s  going  on  that 
this  trait  will  be  one  of  the  first 
things  you  notice  about  him. 
This  has  little  to  do  with  formal 
education  because  if  a  person 
has  always  had  enough  curiosity 
he  is  likely  to  be  well  informed ; 
and  if  his  bump  of  curiosity  is 
under-developed,  formal  educa¬ 


tion  probably  hasn  t  done  him 
much  good. 

Another  characteristic  to  look 
for  is  a  strong  desire  to  express 
himself  in  words.  He  ought  to 
like  to  write  better  than  he  likes 
anything  else,  occupationally, 
that  is. 

‘.4nierioan  Editor’ 

Bows  as  Quarterly 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  Hartford 
Times  executive  editor,  pre¬ 
sented  the  first  copy  of  the 
American  Editor,  new  journal¬ 
istic  quarterly  published  by  the 
New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Editorial  Association  at 
latter’s  spring  meeting  here 
March  30. 

The  Gannett  editor  said  it 
would  offer  “scholarly  articles” 
on  journalistic  subjects. 

First  issue  contributors  in¬ 
clude  Henry  Beetle  Hough,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vineyard  Gazette, 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.;  T. 
H.  Parker,  arts  critic,  Hartford 
Courant;  Sevellon  Brown  III, 
editor.  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  Newspapers;  Hy¬ 
man  Enzer,  Hofstra  College  so¬ 
ciologist. 

Also,  Alexander  Gardiner, 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  retired  editor. 
The  American  Legion  Magazine ; 
George  K.  Moriarity,  telegraph 
desk,  and  Einar  G.  Chindmark, 
chief  photographer,  Hartford 
Times;  and  H.  A.  Enders, 
veteran  Pennsylvania  newspa¬ 
perman. 

Trailer  Camp  Set  Up 
For  Sports  Car  Press 

Press  coverage  of  this  year’s 
International  Grand  Prix  of 
Endurance  for  sports  cars  at 
Sebring,  Fla.,  was  the  greatest 
in  the  seven-year  history  of  the 
event.  More  than  200  newsmen 
and  photographers  covered  the 
event. 

Mobile  home  trailers  served 
as  press  headquarters  at 
Sebring  Airport  where  the  12- 
hour  race  was  run. 

Arrangements  made  by  the 
Press  Information  Committee, 
composed  of  25  automotive  and 
sports  writers,  were  supervised 
by  John  B.  Goodman,  former 
newspaper  man  who  is  assistant 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  American  Oil  Company. 

A  major  project  in  connection 
with  preparations  was  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  16-line  cable  for  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  miles  from 
the  airport  into  the  town  of 
Sebring. 


Guild  Offers 
Its  ‘Model’ 
Pension  Plan 

Washington 

Locals  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  have  been 
given  a  “model  pension  plan” 
for  the  purpose  of  contract 
negotiations.  Its  basic  feature 
is  that  publishers  would  say  the 
full  cost  of  pensions  computed 
as  a  percentage  of  pay  to  re¬ 
cognize  salary  increases  and 
safeguard  against  inflation. 

The  principal  features  of  the 
plan  are: 

Normal  retirement  at  age  65 
or  later,  with  benefits  based  on 
a  percentage  of  average  month¬ 
ly  pay  in  the  last  10  years  of 
service  multiplied  by  total  years 
of  service  up  to  a  maximum  of 
30  years. 

Deferred  benefits  payable  at 
age  65  to  employes  whose  em¬ 
ployment  terminates  before  age 
65. 

Early  retirement  with  lower 
benefits  between  ages  55  and  65. 

Eligibility  for  normal  and 
early  retirement  after  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  ten  years  of  service. 

Conversion  of  retirement 
benefits,  at  the  employe’s 
option,  into  a  form  of  benefit 
with  equivalent  actuarial  value 
which,  after  the  retired  em¬ 
ploye’s  death,  would  continue 
pajments  for  life  to  his  spouse. 

Permanent  and  total  disabil¬ 
ity  retirement  at  any  age  after 
15  years  of  service. 

Credit  for  all  past  service  and 
all  future  service,  including  sick 
leave,  up  to  the  30-year  maxi¬ 
mum. 

Freezing  of  accrued  benefits 
under  any  unilateral  plan  which 
may  already  be  in  effect  upon 
adoption  of  the  new,  model 
plan. 

Payment,  in  addition  to  pen¬ 
sion,  of  any  severance  pay  or 
alternate  benefits  which  may  be 
provided  on  retirement  by  the 
collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment. 

Equal  representation  of  the 
Guild  and  the  publisher  on  a 
Joint  Pension  Committee  for  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  plan. 

A  term  of  one  year,  with 
negotiations  conducted  annually- 
• 

Paper  with  House 

Hayward,  Cailf- 

A  buildei’-developer,  A1  Bran- 
den,  gives  each  of  his  new 
home  owners  a  three  months 
subscription  to  the  local  paper 
with  the  key  to  the  house. 
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If  you  lived  in  New  York  City  and 
wanted  to  fill  your  flower  pot  with  dirt, 
packaged  dirt  would  cost  8^  a  pound. 

Common  steel-costs  average  less 
than  a  pound. 

Basic  steel  is  alx)ut  a  sixth  the  cost 
of  common  aluminum,  less  than  a 
ninth  the  cost  of  copper. 

Now  think  for  just  a  second— can  you 
buy  anything  that’s  as  tough,  durable, 
efficient  and  inexpensive  as  steel? 

The  demand  for  this  versatile  metal 


is  increasing  every  year.  Our  economy 
expands  at  about  the  rate  of  4% 
annually,  and  if  the  nation’s  steel¬ 
consuming  industries  expand  as  fast 
as  the  national  rate,  the  demand  for 
steel  will  be  enoiTnous. 

Low  prices  and  high  demand  virtu¬ 
ally  guarantee  steel  a  stable  and 
booming  market.  Even  if  the  price 
should  be  raised,  in  relation  to  increas¬ 
ing  costs,  steel  would  still  be 
. . .  dirt  cheap. 
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BOOKS  IN  HEMi:W 


When  Do  Writers  Lift 
Ideas,  Invade  Privacy? 

Bv  l*rof.  Bosfoe  Kllard 


THE  LAW  OF  LITERARY  PROPER¬ 
TY.  By  Philip  Wittenberg.  Cleveland 
and  New  York :  The  World  Publishing 
Company.  284  pp.  $5. 


Plagriarism,  to  be  actionable, 
has  to  be  pretty  deliberate.  And 
it  has  to  plagiarize  an  art  of 
expression  or  a  full-born  cre¬ 
ation.  A  plaintiff  cannot  collect 
when  someone  develops  and 
adds  to  his  unworked-out  ideas. 

For  an  exclusive  news  story, 
for  instance,  you  can  copyright 
the  reporter’s  style.  Or  for  fic¬ 
tion  you  can  claim  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  your  property  right  in 
a  detailed  working  out  of  plot 
and  original  characterization. 

But  you  can’t  get  much  ex- 
ce]>t  a  lawyer’s  bill  out  of  try¬ 
ing  to  build  your  own  fence 
around  the  facts  of  news  or  the 
historical  episodes  of  a  novel. 

Philip  Wittenberg,  a  practic¬ 
ing  attorney  for  40  years,  ex¬ 
amines  many  such  situations  in 
his  “Law  of  Literary  Proper¬ 
ty.”  He  specializes  in  this  field 
of  litigation. 

In  Zane  Grey’s  novel,  “The 
Thundering  Herd,”  Grey  de¬ 
scribes  an  Indian  fight  in 
which  a  real-life  settler,  John 
R.  Cook  took  part  and  told 
about  in  his  autobiography. 
Other  incidents  occurred  in  both 
works,  and  Cook  sued  Grey, 
charging  plagiarism.  The  court 
ruled  that  the  episodes  were 
historical  facts,  in  the  public 
domain.  Grey  did  not  copy 
Cook’s  style. 

Of  course,  what  looks  like 
plagiarism  is  often  a  fortuitous 
similarity  of  thought,  even  of 
style.  Nothing  about  an  idea 
confines  its  birth  to  one  group 
of  brain  cells.  In  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Earl  of  Cromarty 
said:  “Let  me  make  the  ballads 
of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who 
make  its  laws.” 

And  150  years  later,  Artemus 
Ward,  a  Cleveland  newspaper¬ 
man,  wrote:  “Let  me  make  the 
songs  of  a  nation  and  I  don’t 
care  a  cuss  who  goes  to  the 
legislature.”  Ward,  who  was 
christened  Charles  Farrar 
Browne,  map  have  read  about 
Cromarty.  Part  of  Ward’s 
humor  lay  in  the  comic  twist  he 
gave  to  misquotation — a  quick 
change  from  the  serious  to  the 
non-serious. 

Later,  Phillips  Brooks,  an 
eloquent  Boston  clergyman, 
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said:  “Let  me  preach  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  a  nation  and  I  care 
not  who  make  its  laws.” 

Sometimes  a  good  rewrite 
man  digs  an  idea  from  turgid 
expression — and  gives  both  life 
and  credit  to  the  author.  The 
brilliant  epigrammatic  Emerson 
bogged  down  on  this  jierfoctly 
good  idea: 

“If  a  man  has  good  corn,  or 
wood,  or  boards,  or  pigs  to  sell, 
or  can  make  better  chairs  or 
knives,  crucibles,  or  church- 
organs,  than  anybody  else,  you 
will  find  a  broad,  hard-beaten 
road  to  his  house,  though  it  be 
in  the  woods.” 

Elbert  Hubbard  read  that 
with  horror  and  re-wrote  it  this 
way:  “Build  a  better  mousetrap 
than  your  neighbor,  and  the 
world  will  beat  a  path  to  your 
door,  though  you  live  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods.” 

He  credited  it  to  Emerson 
and  few  know  that  Hubbard 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
That’s  the  good  rewrite  man 
for  you.  Who  knows  who  first 
said  anything?  And  what  does 
it  matter?  What  matters  is,  who 
said  it  best? 

‘Facts^  That  Legend 
Made  Into  ^^History’ 

FABLE.  FACTS  and  HISTORY.  By 
Willis  Thornton.  New  York :  Green- 
berR:  Publisher.  242  pp.  $4.50. 


It  was  a  good  job  for  histori¬ 
cal  researchers  to  take  a  hat¬ 
chet  to  the  cherry  tree  legend 
of  George  Washington.  His  dog¬ 
gedness  at  Valley  Forge,  his 
liatience  and  fair  intelligence 
become  a  more  credible  part  of 
his  greatness  when  one  knows 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  tem¬ 
per,  usually  controlled,  and  had 
no  pallid  character  in  a  Sunday 
school  leaflet. 

But  one  isn’t  so  sure  that  it 
served  a  good  end  to  get  a  re¬ 
searcher’s  ink-smudges  on  Lin¬ 
coln’s  letter  to  Widow  Bixby. 
It’s  interesting — often  necessary 
— to  know  important  truth.  Yet 
sometimes  the  truth  is  neither 
important  nor  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest — and  sometimes  it  gets 
out  of  proportion  and  may  spoil 
a  symbol  basically  true. 

Lincoln’s  letter  to  Mrs.  Lydia 
Bixby  simply  and  beautifully 
condoled,  with  her  on  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  War  Department 


that  her  five  sons  had  been 
killed  in  battle.  Mr.  Thornton 
reports  the  later  researches  that 
“revealed”  that  one  of  her  sons 
“de.serted  to  the  enemy,”  another 
deserted  and  went  to  sea,  and  a 
third  returned  to  his  mother  in 
good  health  after  the  war.  Only 
two  died  in  battle. 

Mr.  Thornton  observes  that 
while  the  discoveries  beclouded, 
just  a  little,  the  perfection  of 
the  story,  they  did  not  detract 
from  the  letter.  The  letter  was 
a  symbol  of  the  nation’s  grati¬ 
tude,  intended  for  thousands  of 
bereft  parents. 

Mr.  'Thornton  credits  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  with  declaring 
in  his  hook,  “Across  the  Busy 
Years,”  that  the  Bixby  letter 
was  not  written  by  Lincoln  at 
all,  but  by  John  Hay.  Dr.  But¬ 
ler  obtained  the  story  second¬ 
hand. 

Lord  John  Morley  told  him 
that  John  Hay,  who  as  a  young 
man  had  been  Lincoln’s  private 
secretary,  himself  had  written 
the  letter.  Lord  Morley  did  not 
specify  whether  he  meant  he 
had  written  the  letter  manually 
from  a  corrected  draft  or  from 
dictation  by  President  Lincoln. 

The  original  letter  was  never 
retrieved  from  Mrs.  Bixby.  Con¬ 
sequently  no  comparison  of  the 
handwriting  was  possible.  Who¬ 
ever  wrote  it,  it  is  a  beautiful 
letter  and  a  fine  symbol.  If  Hay 
wrote  it,  it  was  superb  ghost¬ 
writing,  of  literary  quality,  and 
clearly  in  the  manner  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  style. 

Willis  Thornton,  for  25  years 
a  newspaperman  in  Cleveland, 
Wa.shington,  and  New  York, 
discusses  29  historical  episodes 
in  which  historical  detective 
work  has  amended  early  ver¬ 
sions.  Yet  the  book  is  not  a 
sneering,  gleeful,  iconoclasm.  It 
is  serious,  fair,  and  judicial. 
There  is  no  debunking  of  the 
truly  great,  nor  of  history  it¬ 
self  as  the  interpretative  chroni¬ 
cle  of  life. 

ISellie  Bly  Tumbles 
From  Tin  Box  to  Book 


THE  AMAZING  NELLIE  BLY.  By 
MiKnon  Rittenhouse.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  265  pp.  $3.75. 


Out  of  a  cascade  of  bricks  in 
the  dismantling  of  the  New 
York  World  building  last  year 
tumbled  the  comerstone  box. 
.\nd  in  the  box  was  a  copy  of 
the  World  for  October  9,1889 — 
with  a  front  page  story  by  the 
world’s  fabulous  girl  reporter, 
Nellie  Bly. 

Born  in  1867  as  Elizabeth 
Cochrane,  when  woman’s  place 
was  definitely  “in  the  home,” 
so  men  said.  Tomboy  Cochran 
crashed  the  men-only  news¬ 


room  of  the  Pittsburgh  Din-  ' 
patch,  because  the  editor  pub-  ‘ 
lished  a  smug  piece  on  women’s 
place.  Miss  Cochran  was  18,  ■ 
Irish,  and  thoroughly  mad 
about  the  article.  So  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  editor— an 
anonymous  letter. 

The  only  thing  unusual  about  . 
it  was  that  it  was  so  well  writ¬ 
ten,  and  made  so  much  sense 
with  its  stiletto  sentences,  that 
the  editor  ran  an  ad  in  hLs  pa¬ 
per  to  discover  the  author.  He 
discovered  her,  and  she  came 
in,  pretty  and  ladylike,  and  as 
bright  and  sharp  as  her  letter. 
She  said  simply  that  she 
wanted  to  write  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  paper — on  di¬ 
vorce! 

Divorce  in  the  early  ’80s  was 
as  out  of  place  in  a  newspaper 
as  a  woman  in  a  cityroom.  The 
editor  said  the  idea  was  pre¬ 
posterous — particularly  for  a 
pretty  girl  of  18. 

So  Elizabeth  Cochran  wrote 
the  series.  What  bright,  pretty 
girls  can  do  with  middle-aged 
editors.  Again,  her  writing  was 
so  clear  and  brilliant,  her  facts 
so  human  and  moving — the 
reporting  so  obviously  talented 
— that  the  features  ran. 

The  editor’s  assistant  was 
humming  a  Stephen  Foster  tune 
about  “Nellie  'Bly,”  whose 
broom  “swept  the  place  clean." 
So  Nellie  Bly  became  the  by¬ 
line.  She  exposed  slum  condi¬ 
tions  in  Pittsburgh — and  got 
the  Dispatch  to  send  her  to 
Mexico  at  a  time  when  it  wasn’t 
very  safe  even  for  men.  Then 
she  crashed  the  New  York 
World  —  not  on  her  record  in 
Pittsburgh  but  by  feigning  in¬ 
sanity  and  getting  herself  com¬ 
mitted  to  Blackwell’s  Island  to 
expose  the  conditions  there. 

Thereafter  Nellie  Bly  exposed 
prison  conditions,  beat  Jules 
Verne’s  imaginary  80-day  time 
for  a  trip  around  the  world— 
and  became  an  almost  legend¬ 
ary  girl  reporter,  even  to  final¬ 
ly  marrying  an  elderly  million¬ 
aire. 

And  here  is  the  novel  story 
of  her  life,  told  by  Mignon  Rit¬ 
tenhouse  in  narrative  so  excel¬ 
lent  that  the  book  is  more  fa.'- 
cinating  and  more  credible  than 
most  novels. 


Books  Received 

THE  ROOTS  OF  AMERICAN  i 
COMMUNISM.  By  Theodore 
Diaper.  New  York:  Viking 
Press,  Inc.  498  pp.  $6.75.  A 
definitive  history  by  one  who 
served  on  the  Daily  Worker, 
the  New  Masses,  and  the  Tatr 
news  agency.  He  broke  with  the 
movement  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II. 
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THERE'S 

A  REVOLUTION  / 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 

DITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  1?,  tosr 


Kevolutions  an*  nuthiiift  ih*w  in  Yankee  Laiul. 
ThcN  ve  had  them  hefon*  .  .  .  like  the  one  that 
Iregan  on  an  April  day  in  1 1  oi.  But  this  one  is 
entirely  bloodless  ...  It's  a  revolution  in  the 
electronics  industry,  and  its  most  recent  evidence 
is  the  cryotron — a  device  so  tiny  that  TOO  will 
fit  in  a  ihiinhie.  This  minute  example  of  Yan¬ 
kee  ingenuitv  is  expected  to  replace  the  transis¬ 
tor — itself  a  new  achievement  just  yesterdav. 

Bui  it  s  not  only  in  research  that  the  pace  is 
fast  .  .  .  the  industry  itself  is  expanding  so  rap¬ 
idly  it  has  made  .New  England  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  electronics  center  in  the  nation,  already 
a<'counting  for  1.5 '<  of  the  total  national  output. 
More  than  6(K)  electronics  firms  in  the  region 
had  a  total  payroll  of  about  >»290  million  last 
year,  and  provided  jobs  for  76.(MM)  workers. 
New  projects  are  under  way  at  a  cost  of  -§67 
million  which  ar«'  cx|)ected  to  add  1>.(MM)  more 
to  the  job  rolls. 

And  ele»tronics  is  only  part  of  the  real  revolu¬ 
tion.  Shipbuilding  is  booming  with  atomic  sub¬ 
marines  and  cruisers,  and  the  world's  largest 
tanker  coming  up  shortly.  Textiles  have  a  new 
lease  on  life;  construction  is  hitting  an  all-time 
high,  with  |)lastics  keejiing  pace. 

Altogether  it's  the  healthiest  ec(»nomy  you  II  find 
in  .America.  «»r  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter. 
The  average  man  on  the  street  is  making  more 
money  than  ever  before  .  .  .  and  he's  spending 
it.  too  .  .  .  spending  for  necessities  like  food, 
clothing,  and  housing;  for  luxuries  like  tele¬ 
vision  sets,  automobiles,  and  fishing  rods.  In 
fact,  no  matter  what  you  have  for  sale,  you'll 
find  a  market  among  these  high-living,  high- 
spending  Yankees  ...  so  why  not  come  on 
up  and  s<*ll  it  ihrough  the  New  England  news¬ 
papers? 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bangor  Daily  Newt  (M). 

VERMONT— Barre  Timet  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Prest  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Botton  Globe  (M&E).  Botton  Globe  <S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  Newt  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  Newt  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette 
(E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  <E),  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  (M&E),  Worcester  ^day  Telegram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  Newt  (M,  E&S). 
RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Timet 
(E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  BridHPort  Post  (S). 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timet  (E),  Meri¬ 
den  Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Register  (E&S).  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  (M&S). 
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BEST— EASY  TO  COOK 

Carolina  Rice 


Cellophane 

Bag 


BREAK  THROUGH  THE  COST  BARRIER  WITH 

A  MODERN  INTERTYPE  MIXER 

Modern  intertype  mixers  slash  composing  room  costs  by  setting 
complicated  copy  such  as  grocery,  drug,  fashion  and  classified  dis¬ 
play  virtually  at  straight  matter  speed.  These  machines  set  type 
up  to  60  pt.  in  size  right  from  the  keyboard.  The  finger-flip  shift 
permits  instant  assembly  of  matrices  from  adjacent  magazines.  The 
power  shift  makes  changing  magazine  position  quick  and  effortless. 

The  Si.\-Mold  Disk  adds  50%  more  mold  capacity  and  banishes 
mold  liner  changes.  Continuous  distribution  eliminates  waiting  for 
matrices  to  distribute. 


Look  to 

Progressive 

Intertype 


Intertype  mixers  entirely  eliminate  time-consuming  operations 
such  as  “cutting  in”,  piecing  and  hand  setting.  They  make  it  easy 
to  meet  deadlines  no  matter  how  complicated  the  copy  is. 
Interested  in  breaking  through  your  composing  room  cost  barrier? 
Ask  your  Intertype  representative  how. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 
Chicago,  San  Francbco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  l>'pe  Foundry  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Text  set  in  BaskervUle. 


F  C  D*  PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

From  Fax  Pix;  — - s  e  c  t  i  o  n 


A  method  for  improving  cuts 
made  from  Unifax  or  Photofax 
paper  copy  has  been  found  suc¬ 
cessful  at  the  SAoron 
Herald,  Engraving 


(Pa.) 
Foreman 

Vincent  Smith  reports. 

His  explanation  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  follows: 

“The  major  problem  we  en¬ 
countered  was  failure  to  obtain 
enough  contrast.  The  shadow 
dot  always  came  up  too  fast 
and  the  highlight  dot  too  slowly. 
This  was  because  the  dark  part 
of  the  picture  was  not  solid  as 
it  came  off  the  machine.  A  flat 
negative  resulted. 

“One  of  our  attempts  to  find 
a  solution  centered  on  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  screen.  We 
were  using  a  60  cross  line  glass 
screen  and  switched  to  a  ma¬ 
genta  65  line  contact  screen. 
This  helped.  Changeover  was 
neither  difficult  nor  expensive. 

“As  we  experimented  we 
found  need  for  items  such  as 
an  adjustable  safe  light,  a  yel- 
density  com- 
a  gray  scale,  a 


RE  in  Salisbury,  Md.  stands  the  new  hom< 
Brush-Moore  newspaper.  Built  into  a  hillsid 
ncos  for  main  floor  and  basement.  New  e< 
Goss,  with  color  deck,  purchased  from  thi 
te  Square  contains  more  than  an  acre  c 
parking  space. 


Printing  Plant 
Along  Turnpike 


low  filter  00,  a 
puted  wheel, 

rose  filter  #30,  and  the  in¬ 
struction  booklet  ‘How  to  use 
the  Kodak  Graphic  Art  Ex¬ 
posure  Computer,’  published  by 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  The 
total  cost  of  these  items  was 
about  $55. 

“Our  camera  had  a  vacuum 
back.  If  your  camera  does 
not,  you  can  make  your  own 
vacuum  back  from  a  sheet  of 
engraver’s  zinc. 

Follow  These  Steps 
“The  first  step  is  to  calibrate 
the  camera.  This  is  a  simple 
procedure  requiring  a  negative 
of  the  gray  scale  developed  for 
two  minutes.  The  calibration  is 
described  in  the  instruction 
booklet.  The  rose  filter  is  used 
over  the  camera  lens  to  in¬ 
tensify  the  contrast  between  the 
highlight  and  shadow.  The  filter 
is  particularly  useful  as  it 
widens  contrast  yet  permits 
control  of  the  shadow  dot. 

“With  this  rose  filter  expose 
the  copy  five  times  usual  time. 

Eor  example:  If  15  seconds  is 
the  ordinary  time  then  on  this 
process  expose  the  copy  75 
seconds. 

“The  gray  scale  is  used  to 

determine  the  degree  of  high-  determined  the  detail  and  bratioi 
hght  and  shadow  density.  This  shadow  exposure  are  computed  screen, 
takes  away  the  element  of  according  to  the  instructions  tive  i 
guessing.  Each  shade  on  the  in  the  booklet.  “The  copy  is  custom 
scale  is  numbered  to  facilitate  then  processed  through  the  in  mi 
use  of  the  computer  wheel,  camera  and  developed  to  a  de-  carefu 
"hen  the  gray  scale  number  is  gree  previously  set  in  the  cali-  ing  an 
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TWO-STORY  ADDITION  to  the  Winnipeg  Tribune's  plant  houses  a 
new  seven-unit  Headliner  press,  each  unit  being  painted  a  different 
color — green,  purple,  blue,  orange,  red,  grey  and  yellow.  The  folder 
is  brown.  The  press  has  color  facilities,  naturally. 
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Photon  User 
Praises  It  for 
Ad  Facility 


New  models  of  Photon  are  {jo¬ 
in};  out  into  the  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  fields  at 
the  rate  of  one  each  week. 


(Part  of  a  talk  given  by 
Richard  D.  Allen,  (Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  at  the 
Mid-.\tlantic  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference.) 


We  like  Photon  because  it 
seems  to  offer  the  most  in  ver¬ 
satility  and  flexibility.  From 
one  keyboard  we  can  set  type 
in  Ifi  families,  each  in  12  dif¬ 
ferent  point  sizes,  or  an  equiv'a- 
lent  of  192  hot  metal  fonts.  Only 
the  split-second  depressing  of 
a  push-button  is  required  to 
achieve  any  mixture  of  the  192 
combinations. 

In  addition,  the  operator 
also  has  keyboard  control  of 
leading,  centering,  flushing 
right,  flushing  left,  word-spac¬ 
ing,  letter-spacing,  justification 
and  numerous  other  features 
which  make  it  possil)le  to  com¬ 
pose  entire  ads,  sections  of  ads 
or  news  stories  on  the  machine 
itself. 

This,  of  course,  means  far 
less  assembly  time  by  the  com¬ 
positor,  saving  long  hours  of 
the  laborious  composition  which 
is  necessary  in  hot  metal. 


Memos  Assist 
Color  Planning 


San  Francisco 

Memos  and  checks  are  used 
bj'  Ridder  Newspapers  as  aids 
in  the  use  of  ROP  color,  Alvin 
“Al”  Rosene  told  the  Califomii 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  As.sociation’s  meeting. 

The  memos  give  the  size, 
color  and  date.  At  the  So* 
y««c  Merciirif-Xews  reports  al¬ 
ready  are  on  hand  that  extend 
into  August.  Mr.  Rosene  said. 

Weekly  color  plans  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  Tuesday  meetings  of 
the  mechanical  department 
heads.  After  these  sessions  a 
check  is  made  to  ascertain  if 
color  plates  are  on  hand  for  the 
week  ahead. 

“At  San  Jose  we  are  running 
advertising  color  four  davs 
weekly  and  editorial  color 
daily,”  Mr.  Rosene  said.  The 
organization  asks  separate 
proofs  for  the  proof  room, 
stereo  and  the  pressroom,  and 
prefers  to  mix  its  own  colors, 


SET  FOR  COLOR — General  Manager  A.  E.  Cahlan  raises  a  finger  to  he  advised. 

help  Press  Foreman  Andy  Beatty  on  the  newly-installed  Hoe  color-  An  80-line  screen  is  now  used 
convertible  press  at  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal.  after  tests  as  high  as  90-screen. 

Photon  film,  of  course,  can  be  machine  engraving  shop  for  Kosene  said.  A  fire  picture 

used  directly  in  make-ui),  par-  etching  plates  on  the  day  of  produced  in  six  hours,  he 

ticularly  in  offset  work,  but  we  edition.  Since  we  are  handling  f®porte<l.  On  another  occa.sion 
have  found  that  we  gain  both  (lo'v  of  our  retail  display  ad-  plates  were  on  the  pre.« 

speed  and  accuracy  when  the  vertising  in  cold  type  today,  we  hours  and  10  minutes  af- 

compositor  works  with  a  paper  obviously  could  not  etch  that  picture  reached  th« 

material.  much  woik  on  the  date  of  publi- 

(-ation  “You  can  print  just  as  good 

Paper  &  Scissors  color  as  your  back  shop  wanfi 

Ad  composition  represents  , candling  within  our  own  plant  to  print,”  Mr.  Rosene  declared, 
the  area  where  cold  type  is  and  bv  breathing  fire  at  the  • 

having  Its  greatest  effect  today.  .Uspatch  department  to  speeil  -  . 

The  speed  and  ease  with  which  ^,,6  proof  service,  we  manage  Tabloio  iVlokeS  SoVIOg 


ilisplay  ailvertising  can  be  ^^ch  the  bulk  of  our  ads  the 


A  Disadvantage 

The  product  of  the  Photon  is 
a  film  positive,  obtained  in  10 
to  15  minutes  of  photographic 
processing  after  the  typesetting 
is  completed.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
advantage  of  cold  type  which 
must  be  overcome  in  the  future 
development  of  better  machines. 
With  particular  reference  to 
news  matter,  but  even  in  ad¬ 
vertising  composition,  the  time 
spent  in  photographic  process¬ 
ing  is  something  we  cannot 
afford  to  live  with  forever. 

We  convert  the  Photon  film 
product  to  sharp,  black  type  on 
paper  by  use  of  an  Ozalid 
machine  —  and  here  you  will 
readily  see  the  need  for  im¬ 
provement.  WeTl  be  happier 
when  we  can  set  the  type  direct¬ 
ly  on  paper,  eliminating  the 
intermediate  Ozalid  process. 
Photon  has  already  solved  most 
of  the  problems  and  is  nearly 
ready  to  adapt  its  machine  to 
paper  use. 


‘pasted  up”  presents  tremen- 


lay  or  night  before. 


With  6-Col.  Format 

]  tininiichr  Mat  hi,  a  French- 


dous  gains  over  hot  metal  com-  Speaking  of  proofs,  thev  re¬ 
position  in  man  hours,  in  ver-  of  unsolved  <^anadian  Sunday  newspaper, 

satility  and  in  <|uality.  Nearly  pjoblenis.  There  are  various  ’ecently  became  a  six-column 


all  the  limitations  of  lead-slug 


ways  to  take  a  pi  oof  from  a 


tabloid. 


ad  make-up  are  non-existent  pj,sted-up  ad,  but  they  involve  Since  its  first  issue,  in  Jan- 
when  a  compositor  is  working  photographic  process  and  «ary  l‘l.54,  it  had  been  a  stand- 

with  paper  and  .scissors.  aid  tabloid  of  five  12-pica 

Much  of  the  type  assembly  Perhaps  the  greatest  promise  eolumns.  With  the  recent  m 
has  already  been  done  when  the  for  the  future  lies  in  the  cur-  ‘^''eases  in  labor  and  newsprint, 
compositor  gets  his  work  ma-  rent  research  by  the  Kalvar  Publishers  Jacques  Francoeur 
terial.  He  has  no  building  up  of  Corporation  on  an  inexpensive  Robert  Allard  began  o 

white  space  around  type  or  film  and  paper  that  will  expose  .**  wuy  to  meet  t  em 

cuts  and  no  furniture  to  saw  m  a  few  seconds  and  can  be  "’ifbout  increasing  advertising 
and  assemble.  Using  pen-and-  instantly  developed  by  heat.  rates. 

ink,  or  pre-printed  tapes,  he  They  did  some  figuring  am 

quickly  lays  out  borders  and 
angle  boxes  without  going  near  Paper  Storage 
a  saw  or  mortising  machine. 

In  nearly  all  forms  of  ad-  ,  Greenville,  S  C. 

vertising  he  will  substantiallv  Ilians  for  construction  of  a 
out-produce  his  hot  metal  coun-  newsprint  storap  ware-  when  two  week-end  newspapers 

terpart,  yet  his  work  is  cleaner  ‘'"“f  the  Greenville  News-  in  French  Canada  began  to 
and  easier  and  he  is  happier  Piedmont  Co.,  have  been  an-  pub  ish  their  final  edition.^  on 
and  healthier.  nounced  by  Roger  Peace,  pub-  rriday  night.  Sticking  ex 

lisher.  Cost  will  approximate  clusively  to  Saturday  news  ano 

Limited  in  Etching  $110,000.  The  structure  will  sports,  and  without  a  single 

One  difficulty  has  been  the  have  room  for  3,000  rolls  of  feature,  it  now  has  a  press  run 

limited  capacity  of  our  two-  newsprint.  of  over  100,000  copies. 


found  that  their  casting  equif- 
ment  and  presses  could  take 
six  columns  of  1 1  picas  without 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  sheet 
Dimanche  Matin  was  founded 
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Maui  7ina  Alinu 


Headliners. 

For  IMfheeling 


IN  THE  BOOMING  OHIO 


The  Wheeling  Intelligencer  and  News-Register 

has  ordered  five  Goss  Headliner  Units  with  a  color  half  deck, 
Uni-Flow  Folder  and  Goss  Reels  and  Tensions. 

The  Wheeling  market  area  in  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  is  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  industrial  boom  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  One 
billion  dollars  in  six  years  is  the  impressive  total  spent  or 
authorized  for  new  plants  and  for  expansion  of  existing  facilities 
in  the  Wheeling  industrial  area. 

Huge  new  chemical,  steel  and  aluminum  plants  are  in  turn 
attracting  as  satellites  a  variety  of  manufacturing  and  service 
businesses.  Wheeling  is  experiencing  a  re-birth  with  many  civic 
improvements,  as  well  as  steadily  increasing  population,  employ¬ 
ment  and  retail  sales. 

The  increased  production  and  flexibility  of  the  new  Headliner 
Press,  which  replaces  older  Goss  equipment,  will  enable  the 
Intelligencer  and  News-Register  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  Wheeling  and  the  Ohio  Valley. 


(•  WHEELING 


-I-- 


PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INCORPORATED 
5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 
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open  areas.  Mat  Pak  seems  very 
oA-nei4'it7o  Qn/*Vi  riihhmcr  Tn 


experiments  have  suggested 
miflfht.  heln  strencrthen  the  rule. 


Composing  Room 
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New  Zinc  Alloy 
Improves  Etch 
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Cheaper  Bath 
Solution  for 
Rapid  Etch 


To  pave  the  way  for  econo- 
mies  in  powderless  etching,  Im-  !| 
perial  Type  Metal  Companj  -3 
has  introduced  Vitaplate  —  i 
new  zinc  alloy.  Less  than  two  ■ 
years  ago,  powderless  etching  j 
was  not  possible  on  zincs  avail-  j 
able  at  that  time.  | 

Research  was  carried  out  to 
determine  the  cause  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  etching  characteristics. 
It  was  found  to  be  an  alloy 
condition  that  could  only  be 
resolved  by  developing  a  dif¬ 
ferent  alloy.  The  net  result  of 
Imperial’s  research  was  Vita- 
plate,  a  zinc  specially  designed 
for  powderless  etching  which 
also  gives  superior  results  in 
conventional  powder  etching. 

This  new  zinc  uses  as  a  base 
for  the  alloy  a  high-grade  3mc 
which  has  a  purity  of  99.99%. 
Additions  of  small  amounts  of 
magnesium  and  aluminum  com¬ 
plete  the  alloy.  Magnesium 
contributes  hardness  and  fine 
grain  size  while  aluminum  has 
a  modifying  effect  on  smooth¬ 
ness  of  etching.  It  etches  smooth 
under  powderless  or  conven¬ 
tional  means  without  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  black  scum. 

Combination  plate  etching  is 
practical  with  a  two-bath  opera¬ 
tion.  Additional  chemicals  and 
conditioning  with  blank  zinc 
are  not  required.  The  first  bath 
is  used  to  etch  halftones  and 
combination  plates.  Halftone 
subjects  are  etched  to  depths 
of  .00.5"  to  .006"  in  to  J 
minutes.  Good  pyramid  struc¬ 
tures  free  of  shoulders  are  ob- 
Line  areas  in  combina- 


(Fr 

Floyd 

ager, 

Wash 

N'ews 

ence.] 


NEW  $100,000  home  of  the  Farmington  (N.M.)  Daily  Times. 


$250,000  BUILDING  for  the  Kewanee  (III.)  Star-Courier  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  next  Winter.  Another  $200,000  is  being  spent 
for  equipment,  property,  etc.  The  one-story,  air-conditioned  build¬ 
ing  is  126  X  130  feet  of  brick  and  stone,  with  aluminum  facing  at 
the  entrance.  There  are  three  levels  inside  the  building,  on  a  sloping 
lot.  A  32-page  Goss  Universal  will  be  installed. 


tained. 

tion  plates  are  etched  to  .014' 
to  .016".  There  is  ample  depth 
ikly,  founded  iii  1888,  small  non-image  areas  and 
into  this  $40,000  highlight  drop-outs. 

After  this  first  bath,  the 
plate  is  ready  for  deeper  etch¬ 
ing  in  the  second  bath.  Low 
paddle  speeds  in  this  bath  etch 
the  plate  to  a  finished  depth 
of  approximately  .026".  Throu^ 
careful  control  of  paddle  speeds, 
depths  up  to  .0.3.5"  have  been 
obtained.  Stretching  the  bath 
for  greater  depths  increases  s 
tendency  toward  undercutting 


WEEKLY'S  ‘DREAM  HOUSE'— The  new  home  of  the  Lebanon 
yesso  Wdl  not  evaporate  enough  Democrat  has  recently  been  occupied.  The  weel 

to  disturb  the  bath  balance  to  stayed  in  one  location  for  46  years  before  moving 

any  degree  and  visual  inspec-  home, 

tion,  as  in  powder  etching,  is 

used  for  control.  For  Overseas  Sales 

If  the  base  is  good,  you  let  Max  E.  Krayer  has  been  ap- 
it  alone,  if  not,  you  add  25  cc’s  pointed  assistant  director  of  the 
of  Monowet  and  50  cc  s  of  Sol-  Overseas  Sales  Division  at 
vesso.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 

If  this  quantity  gives  the  re-  pany.  Prior  to  his  association 
quired  result,  then  let  it  alone,  with  Linotype  in  1950,  Mr. 
if  not,  add  the  same  amount  on  Krayer  spent  a  decade  in  tech-  nurnvi  BlV*  S*' 
the  next  flat.  nical  and  executive  positions 

Add  tTO  much  and  the  depth  v^jth  the  Haas’sche  Typefoun- 
drops  oft  because  of  too  dense  ^  q  ^  Basle,  Switzerland, 

a  barrier.  • 

You  can  close  the  lid  and 
flash  for  15  seconds  and  get  the  ^^cpansion  Plan 
depth.  The  next  flat  is  run  at  Bennixgto.n,  Vt. 

about  20  RPM’s  higher  to  get  Tho  Bennington  Evenin']  Bart- 
through  the  slightly  increased  ner  is  preparing  to  b<“gin  a 
barrier.  $45,000  e  ipansion  program.  It 

The  main  rule  is  —  DON’T  includes  installation  of  a  24- 
MAKE  IT  HARD.  page  seim-cylindrical  press  and 

Most  etchers  would  find  construction  of  a  building  for 
chemical  etching  much  simpler  the  press  room  and  stereotype 
than  powder.  department. 


Neither  Fire  . . . 

AI.BIOX,  Neb 
A  fire  “so  hot  that  it  melted 
the  rollers  off  the  press’’  didn’t 
stop  publication  of  the  weekly 
Albion  News.  Publisher  Jack 
Lough  said,  damage  of  several 
thousand  dollars  delayed  the 
press  run  by  several  hours  ^ 
the  weekly  e^dition  of  3,000 


YOUNGSTER  !n  the  butineis,  the 
two-year-old  Pompano  Beach  Sun 
on  Florida's  Gold  Coast  has 
moved  into  its  own  home,  built 
of  concrete  block  covered  with 
stucco.  It  is  painted  in  aqua¬ 
marine;  the  tower  in  pure  white, 
with  "Sun”  centered  on  an 
orange  ball  eight  feet  in 
diameter. 


open  areas.  Mat  Pak  seems  very  experiments  have  suggested 
sensitive  to  such  rubbing.  In  might  help  strengthen  the  rule, 
fact,  we  can  rub  in  column  rules  (Our  column  rule  has  a  six- 
much  heavier  than  we  want,  point  body.) 

And  this  is  the  fault  of  this  re-  In  short,  our  present  situation 
medy:  It  gives  us  column  rules  is  that  we  have  learned  to  pro- 
— but  not  of  consistent  strength,  duce  column  rules  under  ad- 
Secondly,  we  build  up  the  verse  conditions  with  Mat  Pak — 
deep  open  areas  alongside  the  but  we  cannot  yet  produce 
column  rules  to  approximately  column  rules  of  consistent 
.875"  by  placing  strips  of  metal  strength, 
shaved  to  .110"  thick  on  our 
.765"  base.  This  definitely  adds 


Composing  Room 
Moves  to  Annex 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
The  composing  room  of  the 
Intelligencer  Journal  New  Era 
and  Sunday  New$  was  moved 
recently,  in  less  than  14  hours, 
to  new  quarters  atop  the  news¬ 
papers’  annex  building. 

The  Lancaster  Newspapers, 
U  Ml  l»*  *  ♦  already  housed  the 

strength  to  the  column  rule.  Head  IVIacniniST  eight-unit  color  press.  The 

Third,  the  humidifying  of  the  Portland,  Ore.  new  composing  room  is  air- 

Mat  Pak  as  recommended  by  Carl  Groth  has  resigned  as  conditioned  and  spacious.  New 
Kimberly  Clark  helps  to  offset  Intertype  Corporation  repre-  equipment  includes  an  electric 
the  tendency  to  lose  column  rule  sentative  in  the  Oregon  area  to  proof  press,  a  belt  conveyor 
— as  it  has  helped  the  general  become  head  machinist  for  the  system  to  carry  copy  from  the 
quality  of  reproduction.  Portland  Oregonian.  Named  to  proofreading  room  in  the  build- 

Last — we  are  using  a  column  succeed  him  here  is  Paul  ing  across  the  street  and  a  re- 
rule  with  a  high  shoulder — a  Buchbaughm,  who  has  been  mote  control  system  for  Tele- 
.  .  V  I  .918"  rule  with  a  shoulder  slight-  head  machinist  for  the  San  typesetter  operations  on  local 

Our  experience  has  been  that  j  high-which  pa-t  Francisco  Chronicle.  copy, 

where  column  rule  appears  m 
open  areas  (that  is,  with  no 
printed  matter  within  say  one- 
half  inch  of  the  rule)  where 
the  open  area  alongside  the  rule  I 
ha.s  a  depth  of  more  than  .050- 
.060",  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  the  rule  will  print  very 
weakly  if  at  all.  In  the  plate 
such  a  rule  may  be  as  much  as 
.010"  lower  than  the  same  rule 
alongside  a  halftone. 

This  tendency  to  lose  column 
rule  occurs  when  the  mat  and 
Mat  Pak  are  scorched.  It  is  our 
experience  that  it  is  unrelated 
to  the  amount  of  heat  or 
vacuum  in  the  Sta-Hi,  the 
vacuum  in  the  casting  machine, 
the  height  of  the  column  rule 
or  the  molding  combination 
used. 

While  we  have  not  solved  the 
problem  as  yet,  we  have  found 
several  things  we  can  do  to 
strengthen  the  column  rule  in 
these  open  areas: 

The  most  important  of  these 
remedies  is  rubbing  the  mat 
along  the  rules.  At  the  present 
time  we  place  the  mat  in  the 
Sta-Hi  seat  it  and  then  rub  it 
^th  considerable  pressure 
along  the  column  rules  in  the 
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(From  a  report  made  by 
Floyd  H.  Main,  production  man- 
sger.  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Washington,  at  Mid  -  Atlantic 
Xewspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence.) 


UNCLE  MAT  SAYS 


iV‘  that  stort  usm<g  th®  Matrix  Contrast  Service  for 

tlieir  matrices  begin  to  notice  the.  ciifFerence  the  vOry 
.  .first  doy  ...  the  mochine  operatbrs.start  catching  most 
of  the.  visible  errors  (double  letters,  missing  letters, 
tronsposittom,  wrong  fonts)  where  they  should  be 
caught  —  in  the  assembler .  the  floormen  spend  less 
time  inserting  new  slugs  . . .  and  the  number  of  revise 
proofs  that  hove  to  be  pulled  and  checked  drops  op- 
b ,  preciobly. 

^  "jb|uotly  important  is  the  boost  it  gives  to  the  line- 
'  casters'  efficiency  and  morale.  In  fact  —  everyone  bene¬ 
fits  when  your  matrix  reference  marks  ore  maintained 
by  Matrix.  Why  not  get  in  fouch  with  us  today  and 
let  us  show  you  octucH  cost  figures  for  plants  that  ore 
already  using  the  thrifty  Matrix  Contrast  Service  to  help 
keep  production  expense  to  a  minimum?" 


^CUhnKf/ 


'  wnr  rltil  word  wlere  the  finish'd 
»»rk  Is  concerned  .  .  .  mats  wlth- 
««t  a  flaw;  plates  that  leare  nothinf 
to  be  desired. 

Jlitlsfactory  results  cannot  be  liad  If 
arc  time-consumint  In  the  lock¬ 
up.  due  to  warpinc.  worn  screws  and 
^ew  slots.  And.  without  quite  real- 
Ulnc  It,  you  may  be  losinc  both 
time  and  money.  Eitra  flller  pieces 
•re  an  aararatloa.  There  are  numer- 
ow  Chase  faults.  Why  not  replace 
w  (uilty  ones  In  YOl'B  shop?  You 
Jiarc  only  to  write  us  far  cooperatite 
»«*iee  And  the  Chases  are  arallaMe 
s'  all  repuuble  Dealers. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 

•  Matrix  CAntraat  Corporation 

IS4  w.  law  ft..  Slow  1 1,  n.  t.  •  as*  w.  aiwuiic  si..  csic»o»  a,  w.. 
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Large  Building 
For  Micro  Photo 

Cleveland 
Micro  Photo  Inc.  has  opened 
its  new  12,000  sq.  ft.  plant  and 
laboratory  on  Shaw  Avenue, 
north  of  Euclid  Avenue,  in 
East  Cleveland. 

Micro  Photo  Inc.  is  the  larg¬ 
est  plant  in  the  Ohio  region  for 
the  processing  of  microfilm  for 
industrial  and  commercial  use. 
Over  600  daily  newspapers  and 
many  weeklies  are  now  using 
the  facilities  of  the  company. 

Over  100,000  feet  of  film  can 
be  processed  every  day.  Micro 
Photo  has  in  its  new  laboratory 
one  of  the  largest  microfilm 
vaults  in  the  nation.  It  is  a 
completely  separate  building  on 


its  own  foundation,  erected  with 
stainless  .«teel  and  reinforced 
12  inch  solid  masonry  walls, 
and  windowless. 

At  least  3.")  million  feet  of 
microfilm  can  be  stored  in  the 
giant  vault. 

• 

Building  Changes 
Provide  More  Room 

Si’ARTANBl’RG,  S.  C. 

A  modernization  program  for 
the  Spartanburg  Herald-Journal 
Building  is  under  way.  Most  of 
the  work  is  being  done  on  the 
first  and  second  floors  of  the 
masonry  structure  ami  includes 
a  new  glass  and  steel  front. 
Extensive  interior  improve¬ 
ments  are  also  being  made. 

The  typesetting  and  compos¬ 
ing  room,  now  occupying  two- 
thirds  of  the  second  floor  will 
be  extended  to  cover  the  entire 
second  floor. 


Hoe  to  Supply 
Dry  Press  for  $ 

Dry  instead  of  wet  money 
will  be  printed  by  the  U.  S. 
government  on  eight  new  ro¬ 
tary,  sheet  fed  De  I>a  Rue 
presses  oi’dered  from  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  The  first  units  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  delivery  in  May  to  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print¬ 
ing  in  Washington. 

Joseph  L.  .\uer,  Hoe  presi¬ 
dent  said  it’s  the  first  time  that 
currency  meeting  the  high 
printing  standards  of  the  dollar 
bill  can  be  produced  by  the  dry 
intaglio  process.  The  wet  pro¬ 
cess  used  previously  prints  18 
bills  on  a  sheet;  the  dry  process 
prints  32  and  runs  two  and  a 
half  times  faster. 

The  presses  were  designed 
and  will  be  built  by  Thomas  De 
La  Rue  &  Co.,  Lt<l.  of  England. 


increase  centered  \ 


composition 
50%  with  a  Star, 
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by  over 

Selectro-Matic  Quadder  on  your 
present  ijK  linecasting  machine! 


The  investment  is  nominal,  when 
compared  to  new-machine  cost,  yet  you 
obtain  the  output  of  a  machine  and  a  half. 
No  additional  floor  space  is  required  and 
there  is  no  increase  in  your  overhead. 

Your  investment  in  the  Selectro-Matic 


Cross-Country 

‘Piggyback’ 

A  16(l-ton  newspaper  press 
manufactured  in  Plainfield,  | 
N.  J.  by  Walter  Scott  &  Co. 
for  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Kvt/inter  established  .American  | 
railroad  history  lecently  when 
it  was  the  first  coast-to-coast 
“piggyback”  shipment. 

Five  auto  trailer  trucks,  five 
flat  cars  and  two  box  cars  were 
required  to  transport  it.  The 
trip  took  seven  days  and  four 
railroads  were  used — the  Lack¬ 
awanna,  Nickel  Plate,  Cotton 
Belt  and  Southern  Pacific. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co.  is  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Wood  Newsi)aper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation.  John  J. 
Shea,  jtresident  of  the  Wood 
organization,  said  the  press  is 
a  four-unit,  octuple  model  with 
a  double  pair  of  folders  and  a 
color  cylinder  and  is  capable 
of  printing  64  pages. 

.After  manufacture  and  test¬ 
ing,  which  required  almost  a 
year  of  work,  the  press  was 
dismantled  and  loaded  on  five 
trucks.  Each  weighed  approxi¬ 
mately  :!8,00()  pounds.  Four  of 
the  trucks  carried  one  press 
unit  each;  the  fifth  was  loaded 
with  the  folder  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  items.  Each  truck  was 
then  il riven  aboard  its  own  flat 
car. 

The  string  of  flat  cars  was 
{ireceded  by  a  box  car  contain¬ 
ing  the  substructure  of  the 
press,  which  weighed  approxi¬ 
mately  88,000  pounds,  and  was 
followed  by  another  box  car 
containing  the  side  frames  and 
other  miscellaneous  items 
weighing  approximately  44,000 
pounds. 

Upon  arrival  at  Santa  Ana 
the  trucks  were  driven  off  the 
flat  cars  directly  to  the  Regis¬ 
ter  plant. 


Quadder  is  never  lost. 

If  your  line-casting  machine  is  replaced, 
the  Star  Quadder  can  be  installed 
on  the  new  machine  as  quickly  as  it  was 
originally  applied.  Install  a  Star 


ntoDucnoM  ntooucrt  ro« 

’  THi  OtAPHlC  ARTS 


Selectro-Matic  Quadder  and  watch  your 
production  rise  while  your  costs 
remain  constant. 


CARLSON  HI-LO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE  . 
1  CARLSON  SHEU  PUTE  FINISHER  ’ 

r  Sold  by  the  finest 

:■  V  representatives  in  the 
;  newspaper  field. 

REN  FRANKUN  BUKDINO 
^  MINNEAPOUS  IS,  MINNESOTA 

tk - 
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Superior  new  drive  and  ciutch 


Now,  with  the  new,  exclusive  Hoe  drive,  the 
operator  can  reverse  either  the  ri^ht-  or  left- 
hand  couples  from  one  c^onvenient  working 
position,  on  one  side  of  the  unit,  with  a  single 
tool.  All  adjustments  are  made  without  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  removing  covers  or  parts  —  saving 
operator  time. 

.\11  drive  gears  are  located  on  one  side  of 
the  unit;  this  minimizes  backlash  and  a.ssnres 
better  color  registration.  Hoe’s  new  clutch  also 
permits  cpiick  silencing  of  the  unit  without 
effort.  A  f(K)lproof  mechanical  interlock  ensures 
correct  operation  of  the  reversing  mechanism. 

DITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  13,  1957 


The  interlock  also  indicates  the  rotational 
direction  of  each  printing  couple. 

Carefully  engineered  components  help  yon 
lower  your  printing  costs.  The  advanced  fea¬ 
tures  described  above  are  characteristic  of 
Hoe’s  achievements  as  the  leader  in  its  field. 
They  make  an  investment  in  Hoe  presses  a  wise 
one.  It  will  pay  yon  to  get  in  touch  with  H(h*. 

910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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How  Aluminum 
Foil  was  Run 

Milwaukee 

The  Tuesday,  Api-il  2,  issue 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  con¬ 
tained  a  slip  sheet  of  pure 
aluminum  foil  representing  two 
pages  in  all  editions. 

The  foil  was  run  blank 
through  the  presses  and  two 
additional  pages  of  advertising 
of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  manufacturers  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  were  run  on  adjacent  pages, 
one  of  them  in  color  and  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  Alcoa  Wrap. 

Each  sheet  of  foil  could  be 
readily  pulled  from  the  paper 
for  use. 

Special  cores  were  developed 
by  Alcoa  for  the  1514  inch  wide 
rolls  of  the  foil  and  those  cores 
had  to  be  grooved  to  fit  the 
keyweys  of  the  press  rolls. 

Forty-eight  rolls  of  the  foil — 
enough  to  reach  from  Chicago 
to  Milwaukee,  or  more  than  85 
miles  of  it — were  packed  in 
shipping  boxes  and  delivered  to 
the  Sentinel,  with  each  roll 
ready  to  be  locked  in  place  on 
the  press. 

The  Sentinel’s  Scott  presses 
and  the  press  crew,  under  Ray 
Bryant’s  direction,  did  the  rest. 

Presses  were  run  at  speeds 
up  to  45,000  copies  per  hour. 
Cutters  functioned  as  effectively 
on  the  foil  as  on  newsprint, 
with  no  tearing.  Belt  tension 
proving  impractical,  press  roll 
tension  was  adjusted  at  the 
core  by  hand. 

The  foil  was  fed  in  like  news¬ 
print,  the  impression  cylinders 
being  by-passed.  Ends  of  the 
rolls  were  spliced  with  resin 
glue. 

On  Special  Cores 

Special  cores  had  to  be 
developed  by  Alcoa  for  the  15  V*  - 
inch  rolls  of  the  aluminum  foil, 
and  those  cores  had  to  be 
grooved  to  fit  the  keyways  of 
the  press  rolls.  The  foil  in  200- 
pound  rolls  was  packed  in  spe¬ 
cial  shipping  boxes  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Sentinel,  with  each 
roll  ready  to  be  locked  in  place 
in  the  press. 

Packed  six  rolls  to  the  crate, 
the  rolls  were  suspended  on 
wooden  rollers  running  through 
cores.  Leather  belts  were  used 
to  lift  them  out  of  the  crates 
and  then  metal  bars  were  in¬ 
serted  to  put  them  on  dollies 
padded  with  paper  to  keep  the 
foil  from  being  crinkled,  scuffed 
or  otherwise  damaged. 

In  the  operation,  the  foil  wove 


PRESSROOM  BOSS  Ray  Bryant  hand-adjusts  the  tension  on  aluminum 
toil  roll  running  through  the  press  at  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


through  the  last  impression 
cylinder  of  the  presses  along 
with  the  regular  newsprint  but 
the  foil  was  not  printed  as  it 
ran  through  the  blank  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder. 

The  foil  was  run  against  the 
two-color  ad  of  Alcoa  on  the 
paper  roll,  with  the  shiny  side 
of  aluminum  against  the  paper 
so  that  it  would  be  opposite  the 
blue,  red  and  black  advertise¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
foil  roll  was  run  in  reverse. 
The  other  side  of  the  foil  was 
opposite  the  black  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  distributor  of  Alcoa 
industrial  building  products. 

The  only  breakage  occurred 
when  the  press  was  on  fast  or 
red  button  stop. 

Ends  of  foil  rolls  were  spliced 
by  hand  with  resin  glue,  al¬ 
though  tests  with  adhesive 
tape  proved  satisfactoiy.  The 
presses  had  to  be  slowed  to  a 
stop  for  this  operation  of  in¬ 
serting  new  foil  rolls.  The 
automatic  pasters  were  used  for 
the  newsprint  rolls,  but  by 
timing  the  running  out  of  both 
rolls  at  the  same  time  was 
avoided. 

Webb  detectors  would  not  be 
run  against  the  foil,  but  were 
used  against  the  newsprint  rolls 
only. 

.34-Page  Paper 

A  sheet  of  aluminum  foil  was 
inserted  into  a  32-page  paper, 
making  a  total  of  34  pages.  The 
paper  was  broken  into  two  sec¬ 
tions — Ifi  and  18  pages.  On 
page  10,  Sentinel  readers  found 
a  color  ad  follow-ed  by  a  sheet 
of  aluminum  foil. 

By  using  two  color  units  and 
one  color  deck  for  the  two  colors 
and  black  ad  a  blank  cylinder 
was  made  the  la.st  cylinder  .so 


that  the  foil  could  be  run 
through  and  follow  the  same 
lead  as  the  paper  web.  The 
foil  clung  to  the  paper  web  en¬ 
abling  it  to  run  smoothly. 

Using  the  two  units  for  color 
made  an  extra  reel  available  on 
which  to  run  the  foil.  There¬ 
fore  it  was  simply  a  matter  of 
sticking  the  foil  through  the 
blank  cylinder  and  pasting  the 
foil  to  the  sheet  and  walking 
it  through  the  press.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  did  not  tie  up  extra 
units  or  reels  which  would  have 
cut  down  page  capacity. 

The  press  production  was 
considered  very  successful. 
30,000  copies  were  run  in  one 
hour  and  15  minutes  for  the 
first  edition,  averaging  25,000 
per  hour.  There  was  a  12- 
minute  time  loss  due  to  two 
web  breaks  resulting  from  flat 
rolls  causing  the  foil  to  break 
on  fast  stops. 

The  second  and  third  editions 
went  equally  well  with  no  loss 
of  time  charged  to  the  foil.  On 
the  home  edition  a  running 
speed  of  46,000  copies  per  hour 
was  obtained.  On  one  press 
theie  was  an  average  of  33,000 
copies  per  hour  without  any  foil 
break. 

On  the  second  press  there 
was  an  average  of  25,000  copies 
per  hour. 

All  Set  for  Fishing 

ClNCI.VNATI 

Harry  K.  Quigley,  70,  after 
more  than  a  half  century  as  a 
printer,  has  retired  from  the 
Enquirer  where  he  was  adver¬ 
tising  compositor  for  the  last 
26  years.  Charles  W.  Staab, 
Enquirer  business  manager, 
gave  him  a  glass  rod  and  spin¬ 
ner  reel  as  a  retirement  gift 
from  the  paper. 


Intertype  Appoints 
3  Representatives 

Intertype  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Ernest  L.  Pruyne  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  in  Eastern  New  York. 

He  succeeds  Marvin  L.  Van 
Keuren,  who  has  terminated  his 
30-year  career  with  Intertype 
under  the  company’s  retirement 
program. 

Mr.  Pruyne  is  a  practical 
printer  of  more  than  20  years 
experience  and  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  Fotosetter  operator 
training, 

William  F.  Car  ley  has  been 
named  as  a  representative  in 
Central  Pennsylvania.  His  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  operator  and 
machinist  includes  several 
years’  service  in  newspaper  and 
commercial  shops  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

The  appointment  of  Tom  M. 
Rice  as  a  representative  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
also  was  announced.  Born  in 
Union,  S.  C.,  and  educated  at 
the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  the  College  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Rice  began  his  career 
in  1934  at  the  age  of  16,  work¬ 
ing  after  school  on  the  Union 
Dailji  Times,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  then  by  his  uncle.  Lewis 
M.  Rice. 

• 

Karl  Buchholz 
In  New  Territory 

Karl  W.  Buchholz,  veteran 
Linotype  production  engineer, 
now  represents  the  Chicago 
Agency  of  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  in  the  territorj 
of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  western  Minnesota.  His 
most  recent  assignment  was  in 
the  Kansas- Western  Missouri 
territory. 

Mr.  Buchholz  left  his  job  as 
machinist  with  the  Huron  (S. 
Dak.)  Daily  Huronite  to  join 
Linotype  in  1936. 

Floyd  H.  Fliger  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  production  engineer  for 
Kansas-Western  Missouri. 

Glyn  C.  Jones,  a  native  Texan 
and  production  engineer  with 
the  Dallas  Agency,  now  repre¬ 
sents  the  company  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  consisting  of  the  southern 
half  of  Texas,  extending  from 
the  Louisiana  line  to  the  Mexi-  5, 
can  border.  He  joined  Linotype  s  I 
sales  staff  in  1954  as  produc¬ 
tion  engineer  in  the  South  ^ 
Carolina-North  Carolina  area. 

Robert  E.  Browne  has  been  ^ 
appointed  production  engineer 
for  western  New  Y’ork  an^ 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  He  ^ 
succeeds  W.  A.  Geitlinger,  who  ; 
recently  retired  after  42  years 
of  service. 
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Step -by -Step  Nets 
Newspaper  Strides 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 
Operation  step-by-step,  main¬ 
tained  constantly  for  more  than 
four  years,  has  resulted  in  a 
new  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Proof  of  the  acccomplished 
transition  is  found  in  gprowing 
gains  in  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation.  Evidence  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  is  best  noted  by  contrasting 
the  Chronicle  then,  and  now. 

Neither  logo  nor  classified 
heading,  agate  line  nor  editori¬ 
al  page  column  has  gone  un¬ 
changed.  Major  departments 
have  been  completely  over¬ 
hauled. 

Sweeping  Changes 
News  emphasis,  coverage 
policy  and  even  story  lengths 
have  been  re.shifted  in  the 
sweeping  revisions.  New  de¬ 
partments  and  features  have 
been  added. 

Stability  has  been  stressed. 
Features  are  in  the  same  spot 
daily.  Photos  have  received 
greater  emphasis. 

Scope  of  the  Chronicle’s  re¬ 
bound  is  shown  by  these  com¬ 
parative  figures: 

Classified  1952  1956 

3,723,741  4,509,028 

Total  display 

16,281,234  18,230,940 

Circulation,  daily  (*) 

165,205  183,755 

Circulation,  Sunday  (*) 

259,229  245,400 

(*)  Sept.  30  ABC  figures. 

Sunday  circulation,  the  ex¬ 
ception,  reflects  a  general  dip. 
and  recovery  has  since  set  in  at 
the  Chronicle  detailed  reports 
show. 

‘Black  Friday’  in  1952 
The  comeback  trail  began 
after  a  year  of  losses  capped  by 
what  employes  have  since 
termed  Black  Friday.  On  a  De¬ 
cember,  1952  day  some  30  were 
dismissed  and  seven  others  ac¬ 
cepted  severance  pay.  Before 
New  Year’s  Day  the  guild  re¬ 
ported  a  total  of  47  editorial 
employe  firings. 

But  operations  that  year  had 
been  marked  by  heavy  losses, 
and  the  late  George  T.  Camer¬ 
on,  then  publisher,  laid  down 
a  firm  hand  after  studying  re¬ 
ports  received  from  Charles  de¬ 
Young  'Thieriot,  named  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  just  two  months 
previously. 


“Economy  is  a  function  of 
staying  in  business.  The  Chron¬ 
icle  intends  to  remain  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  an  indefinite  period,” 
Mr.  Cameron  asserted. 

Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and 
general  manager,  resigned 
shortly  after  Black  Friday.  Mr. 
Thieriot,  a  grandson  of  the 
founder,  M.  H.  deYoung  who 
previously  had  devoted  his  in¬ 
terests  to  managing  KRON, 
Chronicle  television  affiliate,  be¬ 
came  the  powerful  aide  of  the 
publisher,  his  uncle,  in  the  re- 
constimction. 

That  was  not  all.  The  ABC 
statements  of  the  following 
March  showed  the  Chronicle  had 
dipped  into  third  place  in  the 
San  Francisco  field  of  four 
dailies.  Second  position  was 
promptly  regained,  but  that 
time  is  still  recalled  by  man¬ 
agement  at  the  Chronicle’s  bit¬ 
terest  day. 

Reconstruction  Era 
Upheavals  marked  the  fore¬ 
part  of  reconstruction.  There 
were  changes — and  in  three 
cases,  double  changes — in  most 
department  direction.  The  pro¬ 
motion  managership  changed 
four  times.  'There  were  three 
successive  managers  for  nation¬ 
al  advertising,  circulation  and 
classified  departments. 

Some  of  these  changes  were 
occasioned  by  promotions.  One 
developed  from  the  tragic 
death  of  F.  M.  Thieriot,  brother 
of  the  Chronicle’s  editor  and 
publisher,  in  the  Andrea  Doria 
sea  collision.  Some  resulted  in 
moves  to  other  posts,  as  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Managing  Editor 
Larry  Fanning  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

The  editorial-side  reconstruc¬ 
tion  fell  principally  on  the 
shoulders  of  Scott  Newhall,  who 
had  joined  the  Chronicle  in 
1935  as  a  photographer.  And 
advanced  through  associate  edi¬ 
torship  and  editorship  of  This 
World,  Sunday  ma'rr.zine  sec¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  delving  into 
every  phase  of  editorial  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  special  role  carrying 
the  unique  title  of  operations 
manager. 

No  Adequate  Word 
The  resultant  moves  in  prod¬ 
uct  revision  provided  what  can 
best  be  described  simply  as 
“the  new  Chronicle.”  No  one 
word  or  phrase  can  adequately 
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The  cumulative  effect  of  improvements  over  a  five-year  period  are 
shown  in  these  San  Francisco  Chronicle  front  pages.  The  "Top  of 
the  Day's  News"  in  the  March  21,  1957  issue  is  a  home-delivery 
substitution  for  banner  lines  of  preceding  editions.  Moves  have  in¬ 
cluded  two  changes  of  body  type. 


describe  the  transition,  in  the 
belief  of  Mr.  Newhall,  who  has 
been  executive  editor  since 
1953. 

“What  word  can  describe  all 
we  have  done  over  these  years?” 
he  asked.  Nor  is  the  job  yet 
complete,  he  explained.  Some 
minor  adjustments  are  being 
made  now  as  the  result  of  a  re¬ 
cently  completed  readership 
study. 


“There  will  be  further 
changes  within  established 
borders.  There  will  be  more 
refinements  as  we  feel  they  are 
needed,  “Mr.  Newhall  said. 

While  comparative  studies 
emphasize  that  the  “new”  prod¬ 
uct  is  primarily  the  result  of 
a  multiplicity  of  changes,  but 
there  has  been  one  distinctive 
and  major  innovation.  This  is 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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YolCre  having  lunch;  someone  taps  you  on  the  slumUler.  "Thanks 
for  your  part  in  that  Women's  Club  drive^  Mr.  Thompson."  You're 
putting  on  your  coat;  a  city  councilmtin  spots  you.  "Congratula¬ 


tions  on  your  civil  defense  series^  Ed."  You  pay  your  check  and  the 

manager  tvalks  over.  "ISice  story  you  did  on  our  lodge  picnic."  ^ 

You  smile  and  say  to  yourself ^  as  you  have  sit  often  before  ... 

A  newspaper  is  s(|ii] 
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s%iuch  more  than  type  on  paper 


JUST  THINK  OF  ALL  the  advertising  men 
yon  run  into  who  insist  on  thinking  of  mar¬ 
kets  in  terms  of  charts  and  spending,  of 
graphs  and  statistics,  of  anything  and  every¬ 
thing,  except  the  solid,  human  realities  from 
which  they’re  built.  Because,  above  all,  nwr- 
kcts  are  fx’ople  .  .  .  and  you’re  espjnialb 
con.scious  of  this  right  in  vonr  own  home¬ 
town.  They’re  people  with  all  their  problems, 
conflicts,  sympathies  .  .  .  people  whf»  read, 
believe,  buy. 

YOUR  OWN  INDUSTRY-the  newspaper 
industry— is  a  special  kind  of  market.  Though 
tlifferent  in  many  ways  from  your  hometown, 
it,  too,  is  people.  National  vs.  local,  p('oph' 
in  a  lot  of  places  instead  of  a  lot  of  people 
in  one  place.  People  with  wideK  \'arying 
problems  and  personalities,  v<'t  with  a  broad 
area  of  common  interests  and  ideas.  People, 
like  yourself,  of  much  influence  aiul  manv 
important  contacts. 


nOF.SNT  IT  .MAKE  SENSE,  then,  that  you 
can  talk  to  these  newspaper  people  about 
tlu'  things  they’re  interested  in,  prett\-  much 
the  way  xou  do  to  other  people?  Bankers  ad¬ 
vertise  to  other  bankers  to  win  their  recog¬ 
nition  and  regard.  Steel  companies  advertise 
to  other  steel  companies  because  it’s  darn 
sound  industrial  relations.  Newspaper  and 
ailvcrtising  people  aren’t  one  bit  different. 
All  you  need  is  an  efficient  way  to  gather 
them  into  a  single,  interested  audience  .  .  . 
and  that,  of  course,  is  admirably  provided 
b\  Eninw  &  Pubi.isheh. 

TAKE  A  GOOD  LOOK  at  the  Editoh  & 
Pubi.isheh  audienc'c.  You'll  recognize  a  lot  of 
the  faces  .  .  .  people  whose  opinion  and 
good-will  can  be  important  to  your  reputa¬ 
tion  and  your  future  ...  as  well  as  people 
w'ho  influence  a  good  deal  of  the  national  ad- 
v(*rtising  now  going  into  newspapers.  These 
are  good  people  to  know  and  have  know  you. 
.\nd,  vou’ll  never  find  a  better  place  to  talk 
with  them  .  .  .  nor  a  place  where  thev’ll  be 
more  willing  to  listen  .  .  .  than  through  the 
adiertising  pages  of  I  ui  ron  K  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Piihli»«lier  •  I  iTo  Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Step-hy-Step 

(Continued  from  page  65) 


“The  Top  of  the  Day’s  News,” 
which  has  now  stood  the  test 
of  continuous  use  since  August, 
1954. 

“Topper”  is  a  compressed  re¬ 
port  that  replaces  the  banner 
headlines  of  previous  editions 
and  appears  only  in  the  home- 
delivered  edition.  Set  in  wide 
measure,  it  appears  in  six 
columns  spread  across  the  en¬ 
tire  front  page. 

\  Quick  Digest 

Thus  the  Chronicle  provides 
for  a  quick  digest  of  world,  na¬ 
tional,  western  and  local  news 
over  the  logo.  Also  included  are 
■“People  and  Places,”  highlights 
of  sports  and  the  weather. 

Another  special  feature  is 
the  Panarama  page  opposite 
editorial.  This  is  a  revival  and 
was  re-installed  in  March,  1963. 
The  “Pan”  page  was  completely 
revamped  four  months  later. 

The  revision  enabled  the  first 
important  step  toward  daily 
compartmentation  insurance.  It 
provided  a  specific  spot  for  a 
group  of  features,  and  cleared 
the  pathway  for  similiar  regu¬ 
lar  positions  elsewhere  for 
other  specialties. 

In  its  original  revival,  the 
opposite  editorial  page  con¬ 
tained  a  serial  story  and  the 
best  of  the  day’s  reports  from 
special  wire  services.  It  then 
bore  a  single  local  column. 

3  Local  Columns 

As  presently  constituted, 
Panarama  contains  three  local 
columns,  specific  cartoons  and 
the  crossword  puzzle.  Products 
by  staffers  are  books,  by  Wil- 
lim  Hogan;  lively  arts,  by  Ralph 
Gleason,  and  Marjorie  Turn- 
bull’s  column.  In  addition  are 
■“Dear  Abby”  —  Abigail  van 
Buren — and  Drew  Pearson. 

The  changes  in  tempo  and  in 
appearance  are  reflected  best 
by  a  comparison  of  the  page  one 
logos,  in  the  opinion  of  Phelps 
Dewey,  promotion  manager. 

“The  Voice  of  the  West”  is 
the  slogan  that  appear.s  in  the 
nameplate.  In  contra.st  was 
“The  City’s  Only  Home-Owned 
Newspaper”  which  formerly  ap¬ 
peared  beneath  the  name,  which 
in  turn  was  boxed  in  between 
ears  or  stories. 

Today’s  open-end  logo  .sig¬ 
nalizes  the  generally  improved 
airiness  created  for  easier  read¬ 
ing.  Heads  have  been  .spaced 
out.  Cuts  are  trimmed  to  allow 
more  white  space  between 
columns  of  type. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiin  . . 

I  ^Like  Dad,  Like 

1  New  Orleans 

g  “Like  father,  like  son,” 
S  only  in  this  case,  apparently, 
B  it’s  “Like  Dad,  Like  Daugh- 
m  ter.” 

~  All  of  this  is  by  way  of 
J  saying  a  word  about  Miss 
[  Isabelle  Keefe,  a  sophomore 
p  at  Loyola  University. 

J  Miss  Keefe  is  sports  editor 
of  the  university  newspaper. 
M  the  Loyola  Maroon. 
a  .4nd  her  father.  Bill  Keefe, 
g  is — and  has  been  for  just 
g  about  as  long  as  anybody  can 
M  remember — sports  editor  of 
p  the  Times-Picayune. 
g  And  like  her  father,  Lsa- 
H  belle  has  her  own  column, 
p  “The  Sports  Scene,”  in  which 
J  she  discusses  baseball,  bas- 
g  ketball,  football,  etc. 

W  An  indication  of  how  well 
J  she  is  doing  came  March  22 
g  when,  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
g  trary  opinion  by  Loyola’s 


. . . 


Daughter’ 


Isabelle  and  Bill  Keefe 


basketball  coach,  Jim  McCaf-  g 
ferty,  she  picked  the  victor,  p 
North  Carolina,  over  Kansas  g 
in  the  NC.4A  tournament.  = 
“North  Carolina,”  she  g 
W'rote  with  authority,  “is  a  p 
better  balanced  squad.”  H 

And  in  the  same  issue  g 
with  her  prediction  was  the  J 
announcement  she  has  been  g 
selected  for  membership  in  g 
The  Thirty  Club,  honorary  p 
journalism  society  on  the  J 
campus.  g 
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Added  spacing  has  been 
provided  between  columns 
throughout  the  paper.  The  lead 
paragraph  of  each  top  page  one 
story  is  in  bold  face. 

“All  this  is  harder  on  the 
makeup  man,  but  easier  on  the 
readers’  eyes,”  comments  Fred 
Gross,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent.  Emphasizing  the  fresh 
clarity  is  the  use  of  nine  point 
body  type. 

The  body  type  formerly  was 
7  point  Minion.  Then  a  shift 
was  made  to  8  point  Regal.  'The 
still  larger  type  now  in  use  is 
Corona. 

Stories  are  shorter.  That 
means  more  stories  throughout 
the  paper.  Briefer  reports, 
mixed  with  jumps,  have  enabled 
the  desk  to  squeeze  two  or 
three  more  reports  on  page  one 
daily. 

Spot  Check  Results 

The  value  of  the  shorter  re¬ 
ports  was  emphasized  in  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  spot  check 
of  comparative  editions  through 
the  years  from  1952.  Sports, 
women’s  and  editorial  pages 
offered  special  examples. 

Two  sports  columns  of  1953 
ran  two  columns  each  or  longer. 
Two  1957  columns  on  a  com¬ 
parable  page  were  held  to  a 
column.  The  savings  went  into 
short  reports  and  three  photos 
of  two  columns  or  more  width. 
The  earlier  sports  page  had  a 
single  large  photo,  several  in¬ 
set  cuts. 

Editorials,  formerly  set  in 
three-column  width,  are  now  in 
one  and  a  half-column.  'The  let¬ 
ters  column  has  been  ampli¬ 


fied  and  .Abe  Mellinkoff’s  short 
column  added. 

The  policy  shift  is  well  em¬ 
phasized  in  a  comparison  of 
editorial  pages  extending  over 
five  years.  The  shift  is  shown 
by  the  use  of  a  California,  a 
Red  Cross  and  a  NATO  editori¬ 
al  in  1952,  compared  with  two 
local  editorials  and  a  “western” 
in  1957. 

Number  Unchanged 

The  space  was  halved,  but 
the  number  of  editorials  has  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  Royce  Brier, 
a  featured  columnist  for  years, 
continues  on  the  editorial  page. 

The  use  of  newspictures  has 
doubled.  The  count  showed  13  in 
1952,  30  in  1957.  Among  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  two  in  financial.  The 
inset  count  of  seven  was  un¬ 
changed. 

Shorter  reports  have  enabled 
a  similiar  boost  in  the  number 
of  stories  inside  the  paper 
daily.  Assisted  by  the  paper’s 
expansion,  the  increase  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  shown  in  the 
photo  count. 

The  Chronicle  was  one  of  the 
early  newspapers  to  introduce 
a  Sunday  television  magazine. 
It’s  TV  World  was  introduced  in 
1955.  The  preceding  year.  Bon¬ 
anza  magazine  was  added  on 
Sundays. 

A  daily  addition  has  been  the 
“Kid’s  Comer,”  which  appears 
on  the  comics  page. 

Developments  have  included 
greater  promotion.  Emperor 
Norton’s  Treasure  Hunt  was 
launched  and  has  become  an 
annual  affair.  The  Who  Am  I 
contest  has  run  for  two  years. 


No -Contract 
Operation  in 
New  England 

Worcester,  Mass 

Worcester  Teleg^'am  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.  is  well  into  tiit 
third  year  of  publishing  the 
Worcester  Telegram,  Evenhf 
Gazette  and  Sunday  Telegram 
without  a  written  contract  with 
the  local  typographical  union. 

Half  a  dozen  other  New  Eng 
land  publishers  are  operating  ij 
a  similar  manner.  It  is  the  po¬ 
sition  of  all  that  formal  con¬ 
tracts  acceding  to  ITU-man¬ 
dated  jurisdiction  clauses  con¬ 
tain  the  hazard  of  precipitating 
conflicts  with  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ers’  union. 

Acting  in  a  private  capacity 
and  not  as  general  counsel  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Elisha  Han 
son  of  Washington  advised  the 
Worcester  management  in  its 
procedure  which  has  resulted 
in  amicable  working  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Members  of  the  typographical 
union  were  given  wage  increases 
and  new  fringe  benefits  in  a 
notice  posted  by  management  in 
February  after  an  impasse  was 
reached  in  contract  negotiations 

The  Worcester  firm  has  not 
had  a  contract  with  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  since  Dec.  31. 
1954.  Latest  negotiations  began 
July  11,  1936,  at  the  request  of 
the  union,  and  broke  off  Feb 
9.  The  local  union  voted  to  ask 
the  International  for  striks 
sanction  and  state  and  federal 
mediation  services  functioned 
in  some  meetings. 

The  composing  room  crew? 
have  continued  to  work  under 
the  conditions  posted.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  $4  a  week  in  each  of 
two  years,  retroactive  to  Jan 
1,  1957,  will  bring  the  day  scale 
for  seven  and  one-half  hours 
to  $22.30  ($111  a  week)  ir 

1958. 

The  notice  states  that  “in  the 
event  of  the  installation  of  any 
new  machines,  the  Company 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  representatives  of  the 
employes.’’ 

• 

Off  Newspaper  Row 

Boston 

The  Associated  Press  office 
was  moved  this  week  from  the 
Globe  Building  on  “Newspaper 
Row” — Washington  Street— -to 
the  Western  Union  Building  on 
the  edge  of  the  financial  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Globe  plans  to  move 
to  a  new  building  in  the  Dor¬ 
chester  area  next  year. 
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CIRCULATION 


'New  Look  ’  10c  Paper 
Benefiting  Everyone 


it  down  in  your  book  that  be-  attention  to  the  need  of  news- 
fore  too  long  the  metropolitan  papers  for  public  relations  pro¬ 
paper  that  sells  for  less  will  grams  of  their  own. 


exception,”  he  main- 


be  the 
tained. 

Mr.  Stenbuck  concluded  by 
promising  dramatic  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  New  York  Mirror, 
and  cited  other  heavy  invest- 

Everyone  will  benefit  from  no  longer  do  this  in  this  stream-  nients  by  Hearst  Newspapers  put  over  your  story  but  it  is 
the  “New  Look”  7c  and  10c  lined  jet  age.”  the  new  look.  He  said  he  was  paralyzed  about  its  own  story. 


‘Thousands  of  words  flow 
through  a  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per  but  it  is  inarticulate  about 
itself,”  the  publisher  asserted. 
“The  average  newspaper  is 
tongue-tied  about  itself.  It  can 


4  ‘Failures’ 


daily  newspaper  and  the  25c 
and  35c  Sunday  editions,  in  the 
opinion  of  J.  M,  Stenbuck,  gen¬ 
eral  director  of  circulation  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Stenbuck  expressed  the 

opinion  April  3  in  a  talk  to  600  .  1-  Failure  to  perceive  the 

members  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  fignificance  of  the  70  to  75% 
Distributors  As-  ‘"crease  in  population,  and 


aware  the  Sunday  J-A  “needs 
our  attention,  especially  if  we 
Speaking  as  a  circulator,  Mr.  ever  go  to  a  quarter.” 

Stenbuck  listed  four  “newspa¬ 
per  failures”  of  the  last  half  Publisher’s  Notes 


Regained  Readers 


Independent 
sociation  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Philadelphia.  Specifically,  he 
predicted  a  “temporary  drop  in 
circulation  of  about  12  or  13% 
for  Hearst’s  New  York  Joumal- 
American  which  recently 
jumped  from  a  nickel  to  a  dime 
on  newsstands. 


Only  125  readers  wrote  Sey¬ 
mour  Berkson,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Joumnl-American, 

- -  e..w . ,  complaints  when  it  and  the  .  .  u  •  j 

not  giving  a  new  look  in  con-  other  afternoon  newspapers  in  .?  your  c  niques  an 

'  there  is  a  growing  recognition 


completely  ignoring  the  “whop 
ping  228%  suburban  growth,' 


Dependent  on  Whims 

“No  other  concern  is  as  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  whims  of  the 
public  as  the  newspaper,”  he 
added.  “There  is  need  for  a 
national  program  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  newspapers  and  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  is  considering  such 
a  program.  Newspapers  need 


Recoup  in  a  Year 
“Not  from  normal,”  he  in- 


New  York  raised  their  prices 
from  5  to  10  cents  recently. 

“Ninety-nine  percent  of  those 
who  wrote  saying  they  would 
not  buy  an  afternoon  paper 
again  responded  to  my  personal 


in  the  new’spaper  field  of  that 
need.” 

Mr.  Berkson  outlined  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  of  the 
Journal-American  since  he  be¬ 
came  publisher  18  months  ago. 


letters  of  explanation  to  them 


by  saying  they  are  resuming 


tent  and  appearance  geared 
for  the  suburban  reader,  while 
shoestring  operations  grew  up 
all  around  them  to  lure  the 
readers  the  big  city  papers  had 
cultivated,  then  abandoned. 

2.  Failure  of  editors  to 
“use  the  imagination  and  en- 

sisted,  “but  from  our  very  terprise  that  would  give  their  the  purchase  of  the  paper,”  said 

highest  figures;  and  in  a  year,  newspapers  the  new  look”  while  Mr.  Berkson. 

or  a  little  longer,  it  will  be  busy  wringing  their  hands  The  fact  that  he  signed  a 

back  where  we  were  at  a  nickel,  over  new  competition  from  carefully  written  and  full  letter 

“Newsnaner  circulations  al-  radio  and  TV,  movies  and  coun-  p^nlanation  in  the  naner  on  -xi.  an  iiupersoiiai  cnuy 

newspaper  circuiaiions  ai  , ,  explanation  m  me  paper  on  no  direct  dealings  with  the 

ways  have  bounced  back  ulti-  try  clubs,  .-.ailboats  and  auto-  the  day  the  increase  was  made  public  and  it  aims  its  public  re- 
mately  from  previous  price  .  was  a  form  of  public  relations  lations  at  editors  and  publishers, 

raises  and  I  think  most  of  you  _  3.  Failure  of  editors  to  real-  that  paid  off,  Mr.  Berkson  said  whereas  the  newsnaner  deals  di¬ 
will  agree  this  should  be  no  ‘ze  that  “whereas  the  reader  of  jn  a  speech  on  “The  Role  of  the  j.^ctlv  with  the  nSbfic  each  dav 

exception.”  20  years  ago  took  a  leisurely  Newspaper  in  Public  Relations.”  ^nd  must  noint  its  public  rela- 

Mr.  Stenbuck  declared  the  ^wo  hours  over  his  favorite  The  speech  was  made  April  9  *  ^  per 

newspaper  industry,  public  and  today’s  average  reader  ^t  a  meeting  of  the  American 

distributors  would  all  gain  from  "®''^otes  a  half  hour  or  less  and  public  Relations  Association, 

fiio  «i„„„  wants  to  get  all  the  news  of 

the  long  overdue  new  look  in  wnrlH  ”  Spare  a  Dime? 

price  structure,”  which  he  de- 
scribed  as  a  matter  of  survival. 

“The  truth  is  this  new  look  “Brother 

overdue  that  “Even  the  best  five-cent  look  dime?”  Community  Cooperation 

ai  y  newspapers  in  busi-  ^  ten-cent  mar-  “Many  people  think  you  pub-  “One  basic  fact  you  have  to 

^ess  years  ago  are  no  longer  j^et,”  Mr.  Stenbuck  declared,  lie  relations  people  think  the  learn  is  that  you  cannot  get 

roun  to  enjoy  the  benehte  «Mroe  to  the  publisher  who  tries  newspaper  is  a  conveyor  belt  close  enough  to  your  communi- 
e  new  look  is  suie  to  bring,  by  too  long  without  even  for  your  priceless  prose,”  he  ty,”  he  declared.  “The  newspa- 

he  continued.  “That’s  a  serious  Improvement  in  pro - >  - - - *  =* - 

duct.” 


the  world. 

4.  Failure 


ager  of  International  News 
Service  for  years.  He  told  of 
the  vast  differences  he  en¬ 
countered  inasmuch  as  the  news 
service  is  an  impersonal  entity 


tions  to  the  public. 

The  public,  he  pointed  out, 
exercises  its  voluntary  choice 
each  day  at  the  newsstand. 


for 


long  to 


The  publisher  smilingly  said  Therefore,  the  newspaper  has 

a  perso""'  — v.i.- 

problem. 


come  up  with  a  new  look  really  his  newspaper’s  new  slogan  is:  ®  personal  public  relations 


can  you  spare  a 


state  of  affairs. 

“While  they  were  recording  4  Breathing  .Spell 

how  the  public,  in  a  period  of  Stenbuck  said  that  7c 

rising  wages  and  pneral  pros-  have  given  the  J-A 

perity,  was  accepting  increases,  nothing,  whereas  “10c  gives  us 
they  were  stubbornly  refusing  ^  breathing  spell  for  a  few 
to  face  up  to  the  economic  facts  hope, 

of  life  and  foolishlv  nuttinc'  off  '  , 


remarked.  Some  think  some  per  must  share  its  community’s 
things  get  into  the  newspapers  trials,  tribulations,  aspirations.” 


that  should  not  get  in  as  news 
but  should  be  paid  for  as  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Your  profession  is  coming  of 
age  if  it  has  not  already  ar¬ 
rived,”  he  continued,  “but  it  is 


He  described,  in  detail,  the 
extensive  youth  programs  car¬ 
ried  out  by  his  newspaper  under 
direction  of  Sumner  Collins, 
promotion  manager,  and  Jim 
Morton,  his  assistant.  Baseball, 


life  and  foolishly  putting  off  "  ..yhe  J-A  not  only  has  in-  still  plagued  with  some  abuses,  swimming  and  golf  matches  are 

e  day  they  would  take  the  yggtgd  heavily  to  improve  its  It  is  your  work  to  put  your  sponsored.  Film  strips  are  sent 

®  ®  fP  would  keep  them  product,  but  it  also  has  invested  client  into  proper  perspective  to  1,300  schools  with  500,000 
usiness.  thousands  more  to  tell  the  with  the  public.  There  is  a  pupils. 

“Meanwhile,  of  course,  news-  world  about  its  new  improve-  basic  desire  of  human  beings  After  Mr.  Berkson  became 

print  prices  were  doubling  and  nients  in  a  promotion  campaign  to  be  recognized.  Public  rela-  publisher,  the  Promotion  De¬ 
labor  costs  were  rising  100  or  that  seldom  has  been  exceeded.”  tions  is  human  relations  with  partment  was  expanded  into 

even  150%.  Mr.  Stenbuck  estimated  that  added  responsibility  to  the  pub-  the  Promotion  and  Public  Rela- 

“Too  many  newsiiapers  have  “even  with  anticipated  reason-  lie.  The  relations  between  news-  tions  Department  and  public  re- 
failcd  to  realize  that  the  old  able  shrinkage  in  J-A  circula-  paper  and  public  relations  lations  was  given  its  ‘‘rightful 
look  of  their  publications  in  tion,  suburban  wholesalers  people  call  for  an  interplay,  a  role”  alongside  promotion.  Ef- 
terms  of  content  and  appear-  alone  should  be  grossing  an  ad-  mutual  feeling  of  responsibility  fort  is  made  to  acquaint  the 
ance  which  was  good  enough  ditional  half  million  dollars  to  the  public  that  will  be  healthy  public  with  what  the  newspaper 
for  the  horse  and  buggy  days  during  the  next  12  months.”  and  beneficial  to  the  American  is  doing.  Closer  liaison  was  es- 

of  penny,  two-cent  or  three-  “The  move  to  the  10c  paper  way  of  life.”  tablished  between  the  newspaper 

cent  newspaper  prices,  would  has  started  and  you  can  put  Mr.  Berkson  then  turned  his  and  the  community. 
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Collins  Wins  GF  Contest 
On  Syndicated  Features 

lU  Jani«‘s  L.  (lolliii^s 


Thomas  Collins,  feature  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Dull  a  Xeu‘8,  has 
won  first  prize  of  $1,000  in 
General  Features  Corp.’s  $3,000 
“How  Syndicated  Features  Have 
Helped  Our  Newspaper”  con¬ 
test,  S.  George  Little,  GF  presi¬ 
dent,  announced  this  week. 

Philip  W.  Porter,  Sunday  and 
feature  editor,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  takes  second  place  and 
$500.  J.  F.  Goulden,  editor, 
Manchester  (England)  Evening 
Chronicle,  is  in  third  spot 
($300), 

These  12  each  win  $100: 

Theron  C.  Liddle,  managing 
editor.  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Des¬ 
eret  News  &  Salt  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram;  Don  Easter,  metropolitan 
news  editor,  Detroit  Times; 
Walter  Steigleman,  editor,  Ches¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  Times;  Charles  E. 
Gallagher,  managing  editor, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item;  Charles  D. 
Perlee,  editor,  editorial  page, 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Stm 
&  Telegram;  Gene  Sullivan, 
managing  editor,  Coffeyville 
(Kans.)  Journal; 

And:  M.  D.  Nicholson,  circu¬ 
lation  director,  S/«reveport  (La.) 
Times- Journal;  Carl-Adam  Ny- 
cop,  editor,  Stockholm  (Sweden) 
Expressen;  Jack  Elliott,  Sunday 
editor,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger;  Ray  Jenkins,  feature 
writer,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 


Enquirer;  Ed  Ogborne,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier- 
Times;  and  C.  C.  Aldridge, 
managing  editor,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Journal. 

Mr.  Collins,  45,  writes  a 
weekly  column,  “The  Golden 
Years,”  sjTidicated  by  GF,  and 
runs  the  Daily  News’  women’s 
pages.  He  started  out  on  a 
weekly  in  Georgia  and  came  to 
the  News  after  work  on  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Sugar  and  Spice 

In  his  essay,  Mr.  Collins 
pointed  out  that  features  “are 
a  fundamental  ingredient — 
sometimes  the  sugar  and  some¬ 
times  the  spice — that  we  bake 
into  our  daily  pie.” 

He  said  there  are  four  main 
steps  in  his  paper’s  use  of 
features : 

1.  To  guarantee  the  paper 
won’t  be  dull  on  days  when  the 
new’s  is  .  .  .  “At  such  times  we 
have  a  feature  on  the  bank  in 
the  composing  room — it  may  be 
a  syndicated  feature  an  editor 
has  held  10  days  beyond  release 
date  just  for  this  purpose — and 
we  play  it  with  the  same  en¬ 
thusiasm  we  play  news.” 

2.  To  promote  the  paper, 
since  syndicated  features  are 
not  perishable  like  news  .  .  . 


Alive  again! 


She  thought  Daddy  was  dead  .  .  .  and  he  was  sure 
she  had  been  killed!  But  they  were  both  mistaken 
— and  the  gang  is  due  for  some  sensational 
surprises!  Daddy  Warbuck’s  return  to  life  and 
action  creates  fresh  excitement,  heightens  sus¬ 
pense  .  .  .  wdll  have  millions  of  fans  waiting  for 
tomorrow’s  paper  .  .  . 


Orphan  Annie 

by  Harold  Gray  can  always  be  counted  on  for  adventure  and 
entertainment,  pathos  and  humor.  In  her  troubles  and  trials 
she  lands  sunnyside  up!  This  lovable  moppet  has  won  the  heart 
of  America... has  a  vast  following  of  loyal  readers  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes... is  a  sure  draw  at  the  circulation  box  office. 
Don’t  miss  the  new  sequence!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Vhicaffn  Tribune^JVtfU'  Yarh  ]\etvs 

Wmmm*  Noirs  BulldliiQ,  New  Yark 
mnCm  Tribune  Towrr,  Vhiraoo 


Collins  Porter 


“When  the  news  interest  dips 
and  the  feature  steps  in  to  keep 
the  paper  lively,  it  steps  in  also 
to  keep  promotion  alive  .  .  .  Our 
comic  strips  and  columns  cannot 
be  obtained  by  our  readers  from 
radio,  television  or  the  com¬ 
peting  newspaper.  Day  in  and 
day  out,  they  are  the  ‘name- 
brand’  products  of  our  particu¬ 
lar  newspaper.” 

3.  To  play  features  as  a 
news  editor  plays  the  news  .  .  . 
“Every  syndicated  feature  we 
have,  every  day,  is  a  potential 
gold  mine  .  .  .  We  believe  in 
these  features.  The  newsprint 
they  occupy  is  just  as  valuable 
as  the  newsprint  a  murder  oc¬ 
cupies.” 

4.  To  develop  women’s  pages 
that  men  won’t  laugh  at  .  .  . 
“We  have  developed  women’s 
pages  men  will  read  .  .  .  Just 
as  the  advertiser  stages  his 
‘festival  of  bargains,’  we  stage 
our  ‘festival  of  features’ — and 
the  last  time  we  did  it,  with 
syndicated  features  as  the  back¬ 
bone,  w'e  set  a  circulation 
record. 

“When  a  syndicate  man  walks 
into  our  office  with  his  brief¬ 
case  of  treasures,  we  don’t  let 
him  take  us  to  lunch.” 

Bone  and  Muscle 

Mr.  Porter,  57  in  August 
and  a  native  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University.  He  began  working 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
while  still  in  college,  and  even¬ 
tually  covered  police,  courthouse, 
city  hall  and  general  assign¬ 
ment.  In  the  36  years  he  has 
been  there  he  has  been  day  city 
editor,  news  editor,  columnist 
and  special  writer.  He  took  over 
his  present  job  in  1953. 

Mr.  Porter  likened  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  daily  newspaper  to 
the  bone  and  muscle  of  the 
human  body. 

“This  structure,”  he  WTote, 
“determines  the  basic  physical 
character  of  the  paper  (and  the 
body).  It  would  not  and  could 
not  exist  without  this  sturdy 
framework  to  weld  it  together, 
to  hold  what  it  is,  a  complicated 
grouping  of  living  parts.” 

In  citing  the  large  circula¬ 
tion  gains  of  his  paper,  Mr. 
Porter  said: 

“I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  of  any¬ 


thing  that  the  principal  reason 
why  this  sizeable  increasr 
(more  than  257c)  took  place 
over  such  a  fairly  short  period 
(10  years)  was  that  our  black- 
and-white  sections  (the  size  of 
which  are  a  continuous  amaze¬ 
ment  to  other  Sunday  and  fea¬ 
ture  editors)  are  chockfull  of 
syndicated  as  well  as  local  fea¬ 
tures,  particularly  in  the  wom¬ 
en’s  and  amusement  field,  and 
that  our  color  comic  section  has 
continually  contained  the  pick 
of  the  strips,  and  very  few 
‘dogs.’ 

”...  I  cannot  believe  an 
American  big-city  newspaper 
could  sell  long  without  comics 
(the  unique  Nc%v  York  Tim> 
is  naturally  an  exception). 
Whether  you  want  soap-opera 
continuity,  gag  cartoons,  ad¬ 
venture,  panels,  kid-appea! 
strips  or  what  not,  they’re  all 
there  for  you  to  choose  from, 
and  if  you  can’t  get  25  good 
ones,  it’s  your  own  fault.  1 
would  welcome  the  space  to  use 
35.” 

Syndicated  features,  he  said, 
have  a  higher  readership  than 
news  on  the  inside  pages. 

“Often  I  ask  myself,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “if  we  fully  realize  what 
the  syndicates  have  done  for  us 
in  offering  quality  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  price.  That  the 
quality  is  there  is  undoubted- 
competition  makes  it  so,  and 
the  weak  quickly  fold  up. 

“But  where  could  we  hire  a 
top  columnist  whose  word  is 
law,  or  a  top  cartoonist  whose 
characters  are  legendary,  for 
40  bucks  for  a  six-day  stint, 
and  75  bucks  for  seven  days  a 
week?  Hell’s  bells,  even  journey¬ 
men  reporters  of  more  than  five 
years’  experience  (and  that’s 
not  a  vast  lot)  get  129  bucks 
a  week  these  days!” 

‘Absolutely  Vital’ 

Mr.  Goulden  has  held  execu¬ 
tive  positions  with  Kemsley 
Newspapers  for  20  years. 

The  author  says  he  believes 
features  were  “absolutely  vital” 
in  the  success  of  his  paper— a 
paper  that  has  gained  in  four 
years  almost  50,000  copies  a 
day  in  spite  of  tough  opposition. 

One-third  to  one-half  of  edi¬ 
torial  space,  Mr.  Goulden  wrote, 
is  devoted  daily  to  features, 
“and  all  research  statistics  show 
our  faith  in  them  is  justified.” 

His  paper,  he  said,  now  car¬ 
ries  eight  daily  cartoon  strips, 
some  British,  some  American. 
Besides,  there  is  a  daily 
panel  and  the  “daily  choice  of 
what  appeals  to  us  from  all  the 
syndicated  features  of  Londons 
Evening  Standard  and  our  own 
office-produced  features  with 
which  also  we  service  other 
Kemsely  provincial  papers.” 
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Do  your  friends  think 
of  you  as  a  leader? 


A  leader  is  easy  to  identify. 

His  manner,  his  hearing,  liis  associates— 
all  give  unmistakahle  clues. 

Your  friends— your  readers— think 
of  you  as  a  leader,  for  many  reasons,  if  you 
offer  them  a  rich  daily  feast  of  KING  features. 

It’s  no  surprise  that  leaders 
among  newspapers  overwhelmingly  choose  KING 
features  to  offer  their  readers. 

They  know  that  KING  has  been  leading  the  way 
in  newspaper  features  for  40  years. 

They  know  that  each  individual  KING  feature 
reflects  this  quality  of  leadership. 

It  adds  something  to  their  papers 
they  can  get  from  no  other  syndicate. 


The  best  features  make  the  best  friends 


King 
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Chilean  Newspapers 
Wrecked,  Padlocked 


Santiago,  Chile 

A  party  of  40  unidentified 
persons  attacked  the  Horizonte 
printing  plant  in  the  early  hours 
of  April  3  and  wrought  damage 
estimated  at  $100,000. 

Horizonte  is  a  privately- 
owned  plant  which  prints  El 
Siglo,  communist  moming  daily, 
(circ.  35,000),  La  Ultima  Hora, 
socialist  afternoon  tabloid  (circ. 
65,000),  and  other  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  the  opposition 
press. 

The  attack  was  made  while 
the  nation  was  experiencing  the 
first  lull  in  six  successive  days 
of  street  rioting  that  brought 
death  to  18  and  injured  hun¬ 
dreds  more.  A  state  of  siege 
and  a  9  p.m.  curfew  was  in  ef¬ 
fect  at  the  time  the  assault  was 
made. 

The  opposition  charged  that 
the  raid  was  carried  out  by 
political  police,  but  Minister  of 
Interior  Col.  Benjamin  Videla 
in  an  interview  accorded  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Press  As¬ 
sociation  denied  that  the  police 
had  intervened. 

Troops  Nearby 

Eye  witnesses  testified  that 
troops  from  the  30,000  emer¬ 
gency  force  in  and  around  the 
city  were  in  the  vicinity  at  the 
time  of  the  hour-long  attack. 

The  invaders  fired  several 
shots  inside  the  building,  wound¬ 
ing  two  workers.  After  wreck¬ 
ing  printing  machinery  and  of¬ 
fice  material,  the  attackers  with¬ 
drew,  carrying  with  them  22 
operators — the  entire  working 
staff  employed  in  the  building 
at  the  time. 

The  assault  coincided  with 
some  of  the  worst  violence  seen 
in  Chile  since  scores  of  students 
were  killed  in  the  Nazi-provoked 
riots  of  1938. 

(In  a  letter  to  the  Nation 
smuggled  out  of  Chile,  Claudio 
Veliz,  foreign  editor  of  Ultima 
Hora,  described  the  destruction 
of  the  plant  and  said,  “three  of 
our  men  were  shot  and  a  dozen 
seriously  injured.” 

(“Last  night,”  he  wrote,  “a 
police  detachment  armed  with 
machine  guns  and  supported  by 
troops  attacked  Ultima  Hora 
(our  Monday  evening  edition 
was  pretty  frank  about  what 
was  going  on.”) 

Meanwhile  the  Government 
was  applying  a  strict  censorship 
to  the  majority  of  other  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  the 
capital.  The  Radical  Party’s 


morning  daily,  M^indo  Libre, 
(circ.  20,000)  was  forced  by 
political  police  and  army  officers 
to  remove  several  paragraphs 
and  photos  from  its  Wednesday 
edition.  The  censorship  was  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Horizonte  was  being  wrecked. 

One  of  the  paragraphs  had 
referred  to  the  “savage  meth¬ 
ods”  employed  by  the  police  to 
suppress  rioting  civilians.  The 
photos  were  shots  of  dead  and 
wounded  in  the  street  fighting. 

Censors  at  Work 

When  representatives  of  the 
National  Press  Association  and 
the  Journalists  Association  pro¬ 
tested  to  Col.  Videla,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  assured  them  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  “guarantee 
freedom  of  the  press  and  free¬ 
dom  of  information”  in  general. 

Nevertheless,  scant  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  interview,  civilian  police 
and  Army  censors  halted  the 
publication  of  Topaze,  a  popu¬ 
lar  magazine  which  gives  a 
resume  of  the  week’s  political 
events  in  caricature.  The  en¬ 
tire  edition  of  Topaze  was 
requisitioned  by  the  censors  and 
its  center  pages  inked  out  by 
Government  printing  presses. 

Censors  also  commandeered 
the  complete  run  of  Vea,  a 
weekly  picture  magazine,  be¬ 
cause  editors  insisted  on  pub¬ 
lishing  a  photograph  of  a  weep¬ 
ing  mother  poised  over  a  coffin 
containing  the  body  of  her  son 
killed  in  the  street  disturbances. 

The  censors  explained  that 
this  picture  would  “incite  public 
feeling”  and  would  have  to  be 
suppressed. 

La  Tercera  de  la  Hora,  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid  (circ.  60,000),  was 
shuttered  for  24  hours  and  re¬ 
opened  after  its  owner-editor, 
German  Pico  Cafias,  president 
of  the  National  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  had  protested  the  closure 
to  the  Minister  of  Interior.  In 
lifting  the  ban  the  Minister  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  action  and  said  a 
“mistake  had  been  made.” 

Later,  police  padlocked  the 
premises  of  the  Radical  Party’s 
Mundo  Libre  after  a  five-day 
closure. 

• 

Photo  Servioe 

Tupelo,  Miss. 

Complete  United  Press  tele¬ 
photo  coverage  has  been  added 
by  the  Tupelo  Journal,  Publish¬ 
er  George  McLean  reports. 


^  Standing  Room  Only  as  Dallas  News  workers  watch  a  tornado  whirlinc' 
toward  the  city.  | 


e  Tornado  Repeals  Hill’s  Law 


g  I  )ALLAS,  Tex. 

W  At  4  p.m.  on  April  2  a 
5  group  of  us  were  having  cof- 
g  fee  in  the  Dallas  News  cafe- 
M  teria,  and  the  talk  turned  to 
g  the  weather. 

S  Gladwyn  Hill,  New  York 
M  Times  correspondent  in  Texas 
g  for  the  special  U.S.  Senate 
g  election  that  day,  mentioned 
I  he  rode  out  a  hurricane 
g  once  on  a  banana  boat  while 
g  the  luxury  liner  Morro  Castle 
M  lay  foundering  not  far  away, 
g  “Another  banana  boat  was 
g  closer,  and  it  beat  us  to  the 
g  rescue,”  Mr.  Hill  said.  “From 
g  that  I  evolved  Hill’s  Law — 
g  where  I  am,  nothing  hap- 
g  pens.” 

g  Fifteen  minutes  later  back 
B  in  The  News’  news  room 
g  someone  saw  a  twisting  fun- 
g  nel  dip  to  earth  from  a 
=  black  raincloud,  “Tornado!” 
g  And  for  45  minutes  we 
M  watched  in  awe  as  it  leisure- 
m  ly  scrambled  half  a  thousand 
g  homes  and  buildings  into 
g  masses  of  scrap, 
g  Hill’s  Law'  had  been  efTec- 
g  tively  repealed, 
g  The  big  west  windows  on 
g  the  News’  third  floor  offered 
g  an  unobstructed  view — with- 
g  in  five  minutes  all  work  on 
g  the  floor  had  stopped,  and 
g  editors,  reporters  and  print- 
g  ers  were  crowding  for  a 
g  closer  look. 

g  The  newest  photographic 


cub.  Bill  Winfrey,  who  only 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  was 
slipping  papers  in  the  News 
mail  room,  went  out  on  the 
roof  and  snapped  pictures  of 
the  funnel.  His  best  one  was 
the  page  one  art  smash,  five 
columns  wide,  in  all  editions! 

From  atop  the  New's  build¬ 
ing  three  camera  men  shot 
away  at  the  methodical 
march  of  the  destructive  col¬ 
umn  across  the  city — one  of 
them  with  color  film. 

Three  others  were  sent  to 
follow  the  path  of  debris  and 
confusion. 

As  half  a  dozen  other  re¬ 
porters  continued  working  on 
the  big  special  U.  S.  Senate 
election,  a  Dallas  city  council 
election  and  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  in  21  Dallas  suburbs, 
Asst.  City  Editor  Lew  Harris 
began  putting  together  the 
first  edition  lead. 

Said  Managing  Editor 
Felix  McKnight  as  he 
thumbed  through  a  stack  of 
photos; 

“For  over  25  years  I’ve 
been  trying  to  get  just  one 
good  shot  of  a  tornado.  Now 
look!” 

Walt  Sisco’s  color  picture 
was  used  on  page  one  the 
second  morning  and  prints 
were  ordered  by  several 
dozen  newspapers  over  the 
nation. 
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Matrix  Price  Up 

The  price  of  matrixes  for 
linecasting  machines  is  going 
up.  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  announced  a  raise 
from  30c  to  32c  each,  effective 
April  15,  for  matrices  up  to 
14  points  in  size.  Intertype 
Corporation  was  expected  to 
make  a  similar  increase.  The 
price  w'as  boosted  last  Septem¬ 
ber  from  28c  to  30c. 


Scliolarsilip  in  B.A. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Byron  T.  Lindsey,  University 
of  Texas  joumalism  senior,  has 
been  awarded  a  $2,500  Inter- 
American  Press  Association 
scholarship  for  a  year’s  study 
at  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Last  Summer  he  worked 
for  a  newspaper  in  Managua. 
Nicaragua. 
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’56  Campaign  News 
Treatment  Balanced 


University  Park,  Pa.  mated  very  closely  50-50  treat- 
News  treatment  of  the  1956  m^nt.  55%  of  the  space  and 
presidential  election  campaign  of  the  headlines  were  Re- 

was  entirely  independent  of  publican  while  51%  of  the  issue 
editorial  suppoi-t  by  Pennsyl-  references  were  Democratic, 
vania  dailies,  according  to  a  O"  the  inside  pages  the  Demo- 
study  made  at  the  School  of  crats  did  better  than  they  did 
Journalism  at  Pennsylvania  o”  Page  One,  getting  46%  of 
State  University.  space,  4p%  of  headlines,  and 

There  was  no  evidence  that  issues  on  inside  pages, 

newspapers  gave  the  candi-  The  researchers  analyzed 

date  they  supported  editorially  five  wire  reports  for  the  same 
more  space  or  better  display  in  period  of  time.  Measurement 
the  news  columns.  On  the  of  space  and  issues  in  these 
whole,  the  commonwealth’s  dail-  wire  reports  came  to  within 
ies  gave  fair  news  treatment  to  only  a  few  percentage  points  of 
both  candidates,  the  study  those  in  the  newspapers, 
showed.  There  were  a  few  ex-  One  paper  that  gave  the 
ceptions.  Democrats  20%  of  the  space. 

The  findings  are  based  on  a  21%  of  the  issues,  and  21%  of 
study  of  a  sample  of  24  daily  the  headlines  was  almost  in  a 
newspapers  from  Oct.  1  to  class  by  itself.  Highest  Demo- 
election  day,  and  a  survey  dur-  cratic  percentages  were  56,  62 
ing  the  course  of  the  campaign  and  51. 

which  questioned  editors  con-  'pjjg  study  also  included  an 

cerning  their  policies.  analysis  of  measurement  tech- 

Advantages  for  Both  niques  applicable  to  such  studies, 

T,.  .  j  j  i  j  u  un  analysis  of  campaign  trends. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  a  separate  study  of  six 

Dr.  James  W.  Markham  and 

Dr.  Guido  H.  Stempel  III  of  newspapers, 

the  Journalism  faculty,  and  was  Papers  iu  the  study  were: 
financed  through  a  grant  from  ^Ij^ntown  Chronicle,  Chester 
the  Council  on  Research  of  the  Express,  Han- 

University  Sun,  Harrisburg  News, 

The  analysis  showed  advan-  Harrisburg  Patriot,  Johnstown 

tages  for  both  sides.  While  the  'tribune  -  Democrat.  Lancester 
Democrats  received  slightly  intelligencer  Journal,  Lebanon 

better  coverage  of  campaign  Levittown  Times,  New 

issues,  the  Republicans  received  Kensington  Dispatch,  Philadel- 
slightly  better  headline  display  ^hia  Evening  Bulletin,  Philadel- 
and  slightly  more  space  inquirer,  Pittsburgh  Post- 

Seventeen  of  the  sample  Gazette,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pitts- 
newspapers  supported  President  Sun-Telegraph  Scranton 

Eisenhower  on  their  editorial  Tiv^^  S^nton  Tribune,  Shen- 
pages.  Two  supported  Adlai  E.  Sunbury  Item, 

Stevenson.  Five  supported  Centre  Daily 

neither  candidate.  ii^nshington  RepoHer, 

There  was  evidence  that  Tirms-Lead^r- 

several  of  the  newspapers  in  York  Dispatch. 

the  sample  and  at  least  one  j 
wire  service  analyzed  in  the  | 
study  were  making  a  special  I  1^ 
effort  to  allot  equal  space  to  i  ® interru 
both  candidates.  Some  news-  |  «»oc.ated  v 

papers  kept  tab  on  their  own  advert., mg 

space  allotments.  'iulu  • 

with  those  ectivitie,  ii 

Close  to  50-5Q  New  Zealand,  read  Ni 

Tu  ,  ,  ,  the  national  monthly 

Ihe  researchers  used  three  devoted  to  th 

measures  of  performance:  (1)  interest,  of  "D. 

space  in  column  inches,  (2)  fre¬ 
quency  and  direction  of  refer-  _  _ 

ences  to  campaign  issues,  and  i  la 

(3)  headline  display.  It  was  j  ^  ? Y I  J'T  M 

>ecognized  that  equal  space  and  j 
play  for  each  party  would  not 
necessarily  be  the  ideal  yard-  HomiUon  St.,  Si 
stick  by  which  performance  Annual  Subscription 
could  be  measured.  IFrite  for  sam 

The  papers  studied  approxi-  , 
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Reporters  Hit 
As  Lobbyists 

Springfield,  111. 

Rep.  Allen  T.  Lucas  (D- 
Springfield)  is  seeking  to  in¬ 
clude  state  capital  reporters 
in  several  bills  aimed  at 
controlling  lobbyists  in  the 
Illinois  legislature. 

Mr.  Lucas,  in  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  lashed 
at  reporters  who  try  to 
“button-hole”  legislators  in¬ 
to  supporting  measures  fa¬ 
vored  by  the  newsmen  or 
their  newspapers. 

Sub  Prices  Raised; 

Still  5c  Per  Copy 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Little  Rock’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  announced  in¬ 
creases  in  subscription  prices. 
The  Arkansas  Gazette  and  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  put  the 
•5-cent-a-week  price  increases 
into  effect  April  1.  The  Ga¬ 
zette’s  home  delivery  rate  in 
Little  Rock  is  40c  a  week.  The 
Democrat’s  new  rate  is  35c. 

Each  paper’s  single  copy 
price  is  5c.  The  Gazette’s  Sun¬ 
day  price  is  15c  and  the  Demo¬ 
crat’s  is  10c. 


Mayor  Sells 
Daily  to  Kings 

Holdrege,  Neb. 

Sale  of  the  Holdrege  Daily 
Citizen  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight 
King  of  Central  City,  Neb.,  has 
been  announced  by  LaMonte  M. 
Lundstrom,  effective  May  1. 
Allen  Kander  &  Company  han¬ 
dled  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Lundstrom  has  published 
the  paper  since  1942.  It  has 
been  a  daily  since  1936.  He  will 
retain  the  commercial  printing 
and  office  supply  departments 
and  will  share  the  building  with 
the  newspaper  under  the  new 
ownership.  He  is  mayor  of 
Holdrege. 

Mr.  King,  a  native  of  Kansas, 
started  newspaper  work  while 
in  high  school  in  Arkansas 
City,  Kas.  Later,  he  worked  for 
the  Seaton  publications  while 
attending  Kansas  State  College. 
He  purchased  the  Franklin 
County  Sentinel,  a  weekly  at 
Franklin,  Neb.  in  1936  and  pub¬ 
lished  it  until  1939  when  he 
joined  in  purchasing  the  Kear¬ 
ney  (Neb.)  Daily  Hub.  He 
served  as  editor  of  the  Hub 
until  1950  when  he  resigned  to 
become  editor  and  a  co-owner 
of  the  New  Kensington  (Pa.) 
Daily  Dispatch. 


last  yearns  retail 
sales  figures  are 


II  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  HomiUon  SI.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330 
Write  for  sample  copy. 


Only  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  can 
you  get  current,  accurate 
estimates  on  retail  sales, 
population  and  individual 
incomes  for  1957  .  .  . 


ACCURATE?  1956  estimates  as  published  in  the 
1957  Market  Guide  were  within  .0012%  of  the 
Commerce  Department’s  figures,  as  released 
in  the  “Survey  of  Current  Business.”  Retail 
sales  estimates  missed  by  only  .0042%. 

CURRENT?  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  data  is 
available  from  12  to  18  months  ahead  of  any 
other  publication.  No  other  service  gives  you 
figures  for  the  current  year. 

It  you  use  reliable,  current  data  on  population, 

retail  sales  and  individual  incomes  to  plan  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales — you  should  be  using  the 

E&P  Market  Guide 

1475  Broadway  *  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

1957  Market  Guide  now  available— $6  per  copy. 

1958  Morkel  Guide  la  be  published  November,  1957. 

Reserve  your  copy  new. 


Economy  Ax  Kills 
Commerce  Dept.  OSI 


Washington 

The  House  has  voted  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  Office  of  Strategic  In¬ 
formation  which  has  been  under 
editorial  fire  from  its  beginning, 
based  on  its  determination  to 
suppress  nonstrategic  news. 

This  is  the  division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce 
created  by  Karl  Honaman,  a 
Bell  Telephone  Company  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  leave.  Mr.  Honaman 
and  his  successor,  Erwin  Seago, 
contended  items  of  unclassified 
information  can  be  compiled  in 
a  manner  which  would  round 
out  a  body  of  information  use¬ 
ful  to  a  potential  enemy. 

Critics,  including  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  individual  editors  and 
newspapers,  and  the  Moss  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Information,  said  the 
suggestion  that  nonclassified 
data  be  “cleared”  amounts  to 
censorship,  but  Messrs.  Hona¬ 
man  and  Seago  insisted  volun¬ 
tary  submission  does  not  equate 
with  government  control  of 
news. 

For  the  ASNE  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  Information,  J. 
Russell  Wiggins  (Washington 
Post  and  Times-Herald)  an¬ 
swered  that  a  request  by  the 
U.S.  Government  not  to  publish 
certain  information  is  tant¬ 
amount  to  an  order. 

Classified  Own  Reports 

During  the  debate  between 
the  government  agency  and 
those  who  challenged  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  its  premises,  OSI  refused 
to  make  public  certain  of  its 
own  reports,  the  effect  of  which 
was  “classification”  by  an  office 
dealing  with  only  nonclassified 
information.  When  the  stamp 
was  erased  on  order  of  higher 
authority,  the  reason  became 
clear:  OSI  reports  contained 
critical  comment  about  ASNE 
and  the  press  in  general. 

This  prompted  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss  Jr.,  of  California,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  committee  on 
information,  to  comment. 

“Many  of  the  American  edi¬ 
tors  have  served  through  two 
World  Wars  under  the  volun¬ 
tary  restraint  of  good  judgment 
and  sound  patriotism.  They 
have  ser\'ed  through  the  Korean 
war,  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  cold 
war,  and  through  many  other 
international  crises  while  ex¬ 
ercising  their  judgment  as  to 
the  use  of  information  that 
might  be  of  aid  to  a  potential 
enemy.  It  ill  behooves  Govern¬ 


ment  officials  who  have  far  less 
experience  in  the  exercise  of 
editorial  judgment  to  try  to 
lecture  these  editors  about  mat¬ 
ters  of  commonsense  and  patri¬ 
otism  in  the  publication  of  in¬ 
formation.” 

In  a  committee  report  recom¬ 
mending  abolition  of  OSI,  this 
reason  was  stated:  “Quite  early, 
it  became  evident  that  none  of 
the  OSI  witnesses  could  tell  the 
subcommittee  the  nature  of 
OSI’s  assignment.  They  failed 
to  explain  what  OSI  had  done 
in  the  past,  what  it  was  doing 
at  the  time,  nor  could  they  out¬ 
line  what  it  proposed  to  do  in 
the  future.  The  OSI  seemed  to 
operate  in  an  aura  of  complete 
confusion  both  as  to  the  indivi¬ 
duals  involved  and  as  to  any 
program  of  action.” 

Not  a  Useful  Service 

The  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  unani¬ 
mously  endorsed  the  recommend¬ 
ation.  The  OSI  appropriation, 
$69,300,  was  pending  when 
Commerce  Secretary  Sinclair 
Weeks  appeared  on  a  television 
program  to  say:  “Our  budget  is 
$804  million.  I  may  say  that  if 
Congress  wants  to  start  cutting, 
they  can  take  out  approximately 
$50  million  out  of  the  $804  mil¬ 
lion,  which  reflect  items  that 
they  have  increased  from  the 
recommendations  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  has 
made.” 

Secretary  Weeks  retracted 
the  economy  offer  several  days 
later,  but  Congressman  Moss 
urged  that  elimination  of  OSI 
would  be  a  saving  of  money 
without  loss  of  useful  servdce. 
The  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  agreed.  Senate  concurrence 
is  expected.  Because  “item  veto” 
is  not  permissible.  President 
Eisenhower  must  sanction  dis¬ 
solution  of  OSI  or  reject  the 
complete  Commerce  Department 
appropriation  bill. 

Unanimous  Vote 

The  House  vote  came  Tuesday 
afternoon.  The  decision  to  wipe 
out  OSI  was  unanimous,  after 
Congi’essman  Moss  related  its 
history  and  said  “abolishing 
this  cesspool  of  censorship  will 
help  re-establish  the  people’s 
right  to  know  about  their  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.” 

He  told  of  committee  hearings 
at  which  OSI  witnesses,  he 
said,  gave  the  impression  that 


they  had  no  clear  idea  of  what 
they  were  supposed  to  do,  how 
they  were  to  go  about  doing  it 
and,  more  important,  why. 

Mr.  Moss  explained: 

“The  subcommittee  was  look¬ 
ing  into  serious  charges  that 
the  OSI  was  operating  a 
censorship  agency — that  it  was 
clamping  dowm  on  information 
which  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  nation’s  military 
security.  The  OSI  witnesses  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  were  not 
security  experts,  but  they  were 
unable  to  disprove  charges  that 
OSI  was  using  the  excuse  of 
‘security’  to  blanket  information 
which  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know.  These  charges 
came  not  only  from  the  press 
and  from  industry  but  also  from 
military  and  intelligence  ex¬ 
perts  within  the  government.” 

• 

Over  $200,000 
In  Slocum  Estate 

Norristow.n,  Pa. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  who  died  March  31, 
left  an  estate  estimated  at 
$200,000  and  upwards,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  will  filed  for  probate 
here. 

After  bequests  to  several 
relatives  and  personal  employes, 
the  bulk  of  the  estate  will  be 
divided  into  two  trusts  for  Mr. 
Slocum’s  wife,  Catherine,  and 
their  children. 

X  total  of  $23,000  was  left  to 
four  relatives,  including  a 
brother,  uncle,  aunt  and  cousin, 
and  $2850  was  bequeathed  to 
six  employes  in  unequal  shares. 
• 

A(l  Reproduction 
Coiumillee  Meets 

A  special  committee  con¬ 
cerned  with  improvement  of  ad¬ 
vertising  reproduction  in  news¬ 
papers  is  being  formed  under 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

Present  at  the  initial  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  recently  when 
color  ads  were  the  prime  order 
of  discussion  were:  Fred  Shafer, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Charles  Andrews,  Nashville 
newspapers;  Vernon  R.  Spital- 
eri,  Miami  Herald;  and  0.  M. 
Harper,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  newspa¬ 
pers. 

New  Plant  Be^n 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Construction  was  begun  this 
week  on  the  first  section  of  a 
new  home  for  the  West  Palm 
Beach  Post-Times  on  the  South 
Dixie  Highway. 

EDITOR  8C  PI 


Henrst  Names 
3  to  Jobs  on 
Personal  Staff 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  announced  several  new 
appointments  on  his  editorial 
staff  this  week. 

Named  to  the  position  of 
National  Editor  was  Frank 
Conniff,  who  for  the  past  several 
years  has  been  editorial  assist¬ 
ant  to  Mr.  Hearst. 

Albert  Armitage,  who  was 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald  before  joining 
the  Hearst  organization  in  1954, 
was  appointed  editorial  assistant 
to  the  editor-in-chief. 

John  Watson,  until  recently 
director  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
can,  was  named  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Writer  for  the  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Mr.  Conniff  joined  the  Hearst 
organization  in  1936  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  had  previously  written 
a  sports  column  for  his  home 
town  paper,  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News  Times.  He  was 
a  feature-writer  and  re-write 
man  for  the  New  York  Journal 
American  before  launching  a 
daily  general  column  in  1946. 

He  covered  World  War  H  in 
Italy  and  Germany  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  the 
Korean  War  for  the  same  or¬ 
ganization. 

Mr.  Armitage,  a  native  of 
Greenville,  Tenn.,  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
Journal  and  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  before 
going  to  Washington  as  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Times-Herald. 

Mr.  Watson,  a  native  New 
Yorker,  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  re-write  man  on  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press-Herald,  the 
Neto  York  American,  the  Paris 
(France)  Herald,  iheNeio  York 
World-Telegram,  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  before  be¬ 
coming  editorial  page  director  of 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can. 

Mr.  Hearst  said  he  was 
giving  the  new  appointees  titles 
that  corresponded  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  duties  on  his  personal  staff. 

• 

Free  Farm  Paper 

Meridian,  Miss. 

A  weekly  farm  newspaper, 
the  Farm  Reporter,  is  being 
established  here  by  James  H. 
Skewes,  editoi’-publisher  of  the 
Meridian  Star.  It  will  be  mailed 
to  every  boxholder  on  100  rural 
routes,  he  said. 
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That  Man  from  C.&W. 
Hawks  New  York  News 

llv  IMiilip  N.  Srliiiylrr 


in  a  Brooklyn  supermarket.  Learns  About  Product  of  oops  dropped  his 

“I  got  a  terrible  backache  After  the  first  year  in  1952  revolver,  bumping  into  Tony, 

and  more  knowledge  tnan  1  copywriter,  Mr.  Chevins  who  reached  down  and  shoved 

could  ever  get  from  books,  he  ^jooame  supervisor  for  the  New  the  cocked  weapon  back  to  the 

recalled  from  that  week,  when  ^ork  News  circulation  promo-  officer. 

in  a  smoc  ,  e  P*  ®  tion  account.  Besides  his  nights  “Was  I  scared?  And  how!,” 

goods  on  shelves  and  talked  to  ^  newsstand,  he  has  had  Tonv  laughed, 
housewives  about  their  pack-  .. 

aeed  likes  -md  dislikes  in  the  ‘**'^**  experiences  in  trying  to  Incidentally,  the  bandits  got 
food  line  know  as  much  as  possi-  without  a  shot  being  fired 

“What  imnressed  me  most  ”  about  this  newspaper  chent.  either  by  the  photographer  or 

wnat  impressed  me  most,  ^  j.  several  months  in  the  the  cons 

he  recalled,  “was  the  vitality  of  writing  copy  for  ,, 

the  word,  ‘new,’  in  advertising.  instance.  .  ^^evins  thoroughly  en- 

We  copywriters  are  inclined  to  ^  i  x  j  ^  -j  supervising  News  adver- 

consider  it  hackneyed.  But,  it  elected  to  ride  tising  that  is  based  almost  en- 

is  quite  the  opposite,  as  far  as  ''•th  a  photographer  in  a  News  tirely  on  news  and  feature 
women  shoppers  are  concerned.  radio  reported  a  tavern  hieaks. 

To  them  it  has  tremendous  im-  hold-up  in  the  early  morning  “You  never  know  until  al- 

pact.  hours.  The  photographer  step-  the  last  moment  when  you 

“I  remember  being  on  my  ped  on  the  gas,  arrived  at  the  ^.jji  ^jg  called  upon  to  prepare 

knees  piling  up  a  brand  of  mix.  location  as  the  police  car  pulled  aiid  place  advertising,”  he  said. 


PowMns  iiso 

HA»D  KMNTED 


Commuter  station  posters  are  “gagged  up. 
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Super  Ads 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


of  consumer  inducement  would 
be  that  class  of  stores  which 
offers  the  least  possible  personal 
service  or  individuality  or 
special  services.” 

Instead  of  stamps,  the  re¬ 
tailer  should  use  his  advertising 
to  “distinguish  his  store,  his 
services,  his  merchandise,  his 
facilities,  from  those  of  his 
competitor,”  he  maintained.  He 
argued  for  “building  an  image 
with  advertising”  without  drop¬ 
ping  price  listings,  which  he 
described  as  “attention  getters.” 

“According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,  your  ads  get 
double  the  readership  that  na¬ 
tional  food  brand  advertising 


gets,”  Mr.  Tyler  continued. 
“This  is  true,  of  course,  of  all 
retail  vs.  national  advertising 
comparisons. 

“The  retailer  gets  higher 
readership  in  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  shopping 
medium,  and  women  read  it 
largely  for  the  retail  ads. 

“What  I’m  after  is  that 
thought,  that  idea  that  should 
shine  out  from  a  quick  glance 
at  every  one  of  your  ads  and 
establish  you  as  a  particular 
kind  of  food  store,  over  and 
above  your  routine  food  listings. 

“That’s  what  people  are  look¬ 
ing  for  today.  Ads  that  classify 
a  store,  a  product,  a  service. 
Ads  that  put  that  store  in  a 
niche,  give  it  a  meaning,  sepa¬ 
rate  it  from  all  others,  give  it 
a  reason  for  being.  That’s  what 
the  food  store  field  needs  most 
of  all.” 


Mr.  Tyler  told  what  Orville 
Johler,  advertising  manager  of 
the  IGA  stores,  had  done  in 
this  direction.  First  he  asked 
2400  women  in  12  different  IGA 
markets  what  IGA  meant  to 
them.  He  found  out  that  they 
meant  low  cost  foods  fir.st;  sec¬ 
ondly,  a  friendly  place  to  shop. 
That  worried  him,  because: 
“You  can’t  keep  on  promising 
lower  priced  foods  than  your 
competitor,  because  you  can’t 
always  deliver.  But  you  can 
continue  to  be  more  friendly 
than  your  competitors,  and  you 
won’t  go  broke  in  the  process.” 

A  test  was  conducted  in  the 
cities  of  Bloomington  and  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  to  see  whether  friend¬ 
liness  or  price  could  sell  more 
foods.  Mr.  Johler  took  a  typical 
four-week  period  and  compared 
sales  with  the  .same  four  weeks 


a  year  ago. 


Blackburn  &  Company 

Is  Pleased  to  Announce 
that 

Stanley  Whitaker 


Has  Joined  Its  Atlanta  Office 
Effective  April  1 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  during  ANPA 


Blackburn  &  Company 


NEWSPAPER  —  RADIO  —  TELEVISION  BROKERS 


Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN 
JACK  B.  HARVEY 
Washington  Building 
STerling  3-4341 


Atlanta 

CLIFFORD  B.  MARSHALL 
STANLEY  WHITAKER 
Healey  Building 


JAckson  5-1576 


“In  the  ‘price  only’  market, 
Danville,  sales  had  gone  up  8%. 
In  the  ‘lovable’  market,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  sales  were  up  28%. 

“To  sum  up,”  Mr.  Tyler  con¬ 
cluded,  “you  have  lost  the 
personal  touch.  Your  customers 
have  turned  to  the  advertising 
media  for  guidance  in  the 
preparation  and  planning  of 
meals.  The.se  media  are  supply¬ 
ing  this  information  in  unheard- 
of  quantity.  That  makes  those 
adverti.sing  media  better  stages 
for  your  ads  than  they’ve  ever 
been. 

“But  your  advertising  is  not 
geared  to  take  full  advantage 
of  today’s  conditions  .  .  .  What 
is  needed  is  advertising  that 
gives  customers  a  simple,  dis¬ 
tinctive  reason  for  dealing  with 
you— a  reason  that  sets  you 
apart  from  your  competitors." 


Lansing  Ray  Estate 
Is  S2,000,000  Net 


St.  Louis 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  late  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  left  an  estate  of 
$4,162,528,  according  to  a  tax 
appraisal  filed  in  St.  Louis  Pro¬ 
bate  Court. 

Deductions,  principally  taxes, 
were  listed  at  $2,145,926,  leav¬ 
ing  a  net  estate  of  $2,016,602. 
Mr.  Ray  died  in  1955  shortly 
after  selling  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  to  S.  1.  Newhouse. 

Under  terms  of  his  will,  Mr. 
Ray  left  all  of  his  estate,  ex¬ 
cept  for  $88,0C0  in  specific  be¬ 
quests,  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs. 
George  Lloyd-Roberts  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  and  three  grand¬ 
sons,  David,  Talton  and  E. 
Lansing  Ray  III, 


Aviation  Editor 
Goes  to  U.  S.  Steel 
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Appointment  of  George  t 

Ghetia,  Cleveland  newspaper-  1 

man,  as  a  staff  specialist  in  the  ( 

product  information  section  of 
the  public  relations  department  1 

of  United  States  Steel  Corpora-  1 

tion  was  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Ghetia  will  be  associated 
with  M.  J.  Wurzbach,  staff  di¬ 
rector  of  that  section,  with 
headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Ghetia  leaves  his  post  as 
aviation  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
News  to  join  U.  S.  Steel  on 
May  15.  As  a  member  of  the 
News’  staff  a  total  of  14  years, 

Mr.  Ghetia’s  assignments  have 
included  police,  courts,  city  h^l- 
general  assignment,  rewrite, 
and  that  of  military  editor.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild. 
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ROP  Color 

Listing 

Additions 


Register -Vote 
Crusade  Awards 

An  American  Heritage  Foun 
dation  Award  is  being  given  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  the 
most  effective  support  by 
trade  publication  in  the  1956 
non-partisan  “Register,  Inform 
Yourself  and  Vote”  campaign. 

The  award,  a  framed  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  illustration, 
“George  Washington  the  Sol¬ 
dier”  by  Arthur  Szyk,  cites 


The  listing  of  ROP  color 
availability  prepared  for  E  &  P 
by  Lake  Shore  Electrotyjie, 

Chicago,  and  published  March 
30  (pages  55-87)  failed  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express  and  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  News. 

The  Herald-Express  premium 
rates  for  1,000-line  minimum 
are:  three  colors  and  black 
$640;  two  colors  and  black  $500; 
one  color  and  black  $.‘590.  Color 
is  available  on  all  days  with  a  1^* 

two-day  closing  (previous  Fri-  1  1  C/OO 

day  for  Monday  publication) 
and  two-week  reservation  i)eriocl. 

The  Sarasota  News  jnemium 
rates  for  1,000-line  minimum 
are:  three  colors  and  black 

$70;  two  colors  and  black  $50;  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  -  - 

one  color  and  black  $30.  Color  PO'^ted  vicepresident-press  sales  advertising;”  New  York  Jour- 

of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  nal-Amencan  “for  the  best 


A.nti-Sample 
Law  Blocked 
'  By  Pa.  Judge 

Grbensburg,  Pa. 
President  Judge  Richard  D. 
Laird  censured  officials  of  New 
Kensington  and  continued  in¬ 
definitely  an  injunction  against 
enforcement  of  the  newly- 


McHenry  Browne 


E  &  P  for  its  series  of  editorials  “anti-litter”  ordinance 

urging  newspaper  participation  at  a  hearing  here  April  8. 
in  this  public  service.  .  ^he  court  s  ruling  w^  a  ma- 

Newspaper  winners  include  Jor  victory  for  the  VaZZe^  Z>aiZi, 
Christian  Science  .Monitor  “for  -Vcw;*  of  Tarentum  which  has 
the  best  sustained  coverage  by  New  Kensing- 


a  newspaper;”  CoZuinZms  (Ohio) 
Citizen  “for  the  most  effective 
community  program  by  a  news- 
TOT*  H  Of^  paper;” //oH.sZon  (Tex.)  CZirowi- 
wJCllC/O  IvTl  1  IvTC  cle  “for  the  best  newspaper 
McHenry  Browne,  last  gener-  program  in  primary  elections;’ 


ton  ordinance  as  being  an  illegal 
restriction  on  the  press. 

The  86-year-old  judge  told  the 
New  Kensington  officials,  who 
opposed  extension  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction,  that  “you 


al  manager  of  the  Boston  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald  “for 
(Mass.)  Post,  has  been  ap-  most  effective  use  of  newspaper 


is  available  on  all  days  with 
closing  four  days  in  advance  of 
publication.  Standard  color  and 
special  inks  are  available,  mats 
can  be  patched  and  masthead  is 
not  mandatory. 

Correct  information  for  other 
errors  occurring  in  the  l>ake 
Shore  list  are: 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obsenter 
premium  for  one  color  and  black 
is  $100. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  three 
color  and  black  premium  is 
$840. 

Evansinlle  (Ind.)  Courier 
Press  minimum  for  both  two 


municipal  affairs  to  know  this 
is  out  of  all  reason.”  He  said 
he  believed  a  regulatory  ordi¬ 
nance  was  reasonable  but  not 
one  that  effects  a  prohibition. 

‘Litter’  Gathered 
The  immediate  effect  of  the 


Kensington.  The  News  had  just 
added  a  New  Kensington-Arnold 
edition  to  compete  against  the 
local  New  Kensington  Dispatch. 

Under  terms  of  the  restrain¬ 
ing  order  the  News  has  been 


Joseph  L.  Auer,  president  of  series  of  newspaper  editorials.” 

the  printing  eciuipnient  and  ma-  New  York  Herald-Tribune  and 

chinery  manufacturing  firm,  an-  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 

nounced  other  appointments  at  and  Tribune  tied  “for  the  best 

the  same  tmie.  single  editorial.”  AFL-CIO  ordinance,  enacted  in  March  by 

\\  alter  C.  Cooper,  vicepresi-  News  was  honored  “for  the  a  3  to  2  vote  of  the  City  Coun¬ 
dent,  will  now  represent  the  best  job  by  a  membership  or-  cil,  was  to  prevent  sampling  by 

president  on  special  assignments,  ganization’s  newspaper;”  Elk-  ^he  Valley  Daily  News  in  New 

.Arthur  J.  Durante  was  named  hart  (Ind.)  Truth  “for  best  re¬ 
vice  president-press  manufac-  search  project  by  a  newspaper.” 

turing.  He  has  over  25  years  • 

with  Hoe  in  various  capacities,  i  ii  *1  i-i* 

W.  C.  Wieking  was  named  as-  Ld  Herrick  Hies; 

sistant  vicepresident  and  man-  Secretary  of  ARF 

ager  of  field  engineering.  Edward  F.  Herrick,  45,  secre-  distributing  samples  since 

VV.  W.  Henderson  was  named  Advertising  Re-  March  30.  Its  own  circulation 

color  and  one  color  and  black  is  assistant  vicepresident-p  r  e  s  s  search  Foundation,  died  sudden-  agents  went  around  town  the 
1,000  lines.  sales.  jy  April  10  at  his  home  in  first  day  and  gathered  all 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Joumial  Star  Named  assistant  controllers  Elmhurst,  Queens.  “litter”  and  presented  it  to  the 

minimum  for  two-color  and  were  R.  P.  Hollister  and  .Arthur  j^jj.  Herrick  began  his  news-  police  department, 
black  is  a  full  page.  Gordon.  paper  career  on  the  Quincy  Representatives  of  three  labor 

Portland  Oregonian  —  mast-  A  34-year  veteran  in  the  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  in  1934  unions  and  several  civic  groups, 

head  is  not  mandatory.  newspaper  business,  Mr.  Browne  later  worked  for  the  United  including  the  American  Legion 

Houston  Post  premium  rates  had  been  business  manager  of  pj-ggs.  He  went  into  public  re-  Post,  sided  with  the  Valley 
for  1,000-line  minimum  are:  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-  lations  work  and  then  joined  Daily  News  in  arguments 

three  colors  and  black  $.500;  Union,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-  ARF  where  he  worked  on  against  enforcement  of  the  or- 

two  colors  and  black  $325;  one  Telegraph,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Even-  publication  readership  surveys,  dinance. 
color  and  black  $200.  ing  American  and  Chicago 

Two  newspapers  inadvertent-  H erald-E.r amine r.  Before  join- 
ly  submitted  their  ROP  color  ing  the  Boston  Po.st,  he  was  as- 
linage  figures  to  E&P  in  inches  sistant  general  manager  of  the 
in.stead  of  lines.  The  correct  American  IVeekly. 


linage  data  is: 


Local  N  ational 

R-x-klord,  Ill. 

Star  &  Reeister- 

Republic-meS  .  286.355  290.4:il> 

Canton,  O. 

Re|>o»itory.«  . .  .  112,266  299,488 

Re|Hisitory-S  .  69  366  8,960 


His  first  newspaper  job  was 
in  the  accounting  and  finance 
department  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian-American,  after  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  Georgia  School 
of  Technology,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce, 

• 

Puck  Area  Head 

San  Francisco 
Jerome  A.  Adams  has  been 
named  Puck’s  Pacific  Coast 


Bentley  to  New  Job 

W.  Clemens  Bentley,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  This  Week 
magazine  for  several  years,  will  manager.  He  has  been  with  the 
join  the  promotion  department  comic  weekly’s  office  here  for 
of  Readers  Digest  on  April  22.  the  past  five  years. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  13,  1957 


While  Attending  the  A.N.P.A.  Convention 

W  .invited  Uidit  Our  .^uite 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 
April  21-25 

Hamilton,  Stubblei-iei.ij,  I  wimno 
&  Associates 

S,\N  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS 
ATLANTA  •  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Nationwide  Personal  Service  For  Daily  Newspapers 
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China  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


in  China;  the  Chinese  are  guil¬ 
ty  of  a  series  of  lawless  acts, 
including  invasion  of  North 
Korea. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publicationg  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ISeteKpaper  Reprementativet 


ican  newsmen  and  tourists  visit 
Czechoslovakia  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  release  of  Mr. 
Oatis,”  he  said.  “Such  pressure 


Firm  Position 


IN  OLD  NEW  YORK 


■Ambassador  .Johnson  at  (len- 
eva.  the  committee  was  told, 
has  taken  the  firm  position 


would  have' been  impossible  had 
the  Secretary  not  had  the  au¬ 


thority  to  stop  travel  to  Czech- 


desired  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
oslovakia  ”  munists  could  not  be  considered 

‘’"coming  to  the  China  situa-  ^iKht  U.S.  citizens  were 

tion,  Mr.  Murphy  gave  a  list  prisoner, 

of  reasons  for  the  ban  “stem-  **^"0  do  so,”  said  Mr.  Murphy, 
ming  from  fundamental  U.S.  “might  well  destroy  their  last 
foreign  policy.”  There’s  a  state  chance  for  freedom  and  would 
of  unresolved  conflict  between  most  certainly  be  giving  in  to 
the  two  countries;  the  Com-  form  of  blackmail, 
munist  threat  against  Formosa  It  is  also  nece.ssary,  he  added, 
continues;  the  Chinese  are  to  consider  the  effect  upon  our 
holding  political  hostages,  proof  friends  and  allies  should  the 
that  consular  protection  cannot  United  States  yield  under  such 
be  afforded  American  citizens  pressure. 


1  classified  section  1 

l  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspoper  Audience  9 

_  ...  M 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
in  proven  fields.  Herman  Koch. 
VirRinia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
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WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash- 
inirton  Boulevard,  Los  Antreles  66 
Cal.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 


CONFIDE^^TIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  properties  of  invest¬ 
ment  quality:  The  DIAL  Agency,  66 
Adelaide,  Detroit.  Mich.  WO  3-S926. 

MANAGE 


SALES,  APPRAISALS, 

MENT  aid.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY,  601  GeorKia  Savincs  Bank 
Bldt'.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


9AIJ:S  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’I^is 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling:. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 


Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  130  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 


No  9877.  WEEKLY  Newsi>aper  unop¬ 
posed  in  lovely  hiKh  type  town 

of  4500,  grossing:  $27,000,  expenses 
$19,000.  Price  $30,000  including 
building,  half  down. 

No.  9873.  HUNDRED-year-old  weekly. 

50  miles  from  Times  Square, 
grossing  $19,000,  normally  $24,000, 
old  age  comi)els  sale,  price  $17,-  i 
000,  easy  terms. 

No.  9790.  ATTRACTIVE  weekly  un¬ 

opposed  in  town  of  1,000,  grossing 
$1.5,000,  expenses  $8,000.  One  part-  | 
time  employe.  Price  $25,000  in¬ 
cluding  building,  half  down.  I 

No.  9081.  CENTRAL  SUte  chain  of  | 
5  weeklies  and  large  shopper,  one  ' 
plant,  grt>ssing  $36,000,  expenses  | 
$25,000.  Price  $25,000.  easy  terms.  , 
9733.  TWO -MACHINE  weekly 
newspaper,  no  job  work,  no  op¬ 
position.  Grossing  $26,000,  ex-  ] 
l>enses  $16,000.  Own  building.  | 
$15,000  down  will  handle.  j 

9687.  NORTHWESTERN  New  | 
York  weekly,  50  years  old,  gross-  , 
ing  $15,500.  expenses  $9,000.  ’2-  , 

machine  plant.  $22,000  including  | 
huilding,  $6,000  down. 

No.  9766.  CHAIN  of  5  weeklies  in 
Queens,  grossing  $20,000,  expenses 
$10,800.  Piice  $18,000,  half  down. 


I  NEW  YORK  Representation,  newt, 
I  features,  advertising  or  what — by  «|. 
I  perienced  man.  Write  me  for  persoul 
'  interview  at  A.N.P.A.  Conventkn. 
Box  1418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 
7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


Nr 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVI.NG—REPAIRI.NG— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  IN'C. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
Barclay  7-9775 


MAY  BROTHERS 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


MACIII.NERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


MARYLAND  WEEKLY,  established  ,  — 

1931.  OpiM)rtunity  for  aggressive  ex-  | 

Iterienccd  luiblisher.  Will  sell  with  or  I  SIX  LINE  CASTING  MACHINES  in 


without  ei|uipment.  Owner  has  other 
interests  that  reiiuire  his  time  and 
wants  (iuick  sale.  Write  or  phone 
C.  O'Donnell  Pascault,  Talbot  2-1333, 
Etiston,  Maryland.  Broker. 


A.  S.  VAN  BEN’THUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FIFTY  .MILES  FROM  TIMES 
SQUARE.  North.  Century-old  New 
York  State  weekly,  wealthy  community, 

town  of  3,000,  county  of  200,000.  _ _ ^  „„... 

Grossing  $20,000,  2Mt  employes  and  !  law.  mold  cooling  blower.  Metal  Feeder. 
Owner.  Priced  at  $17,000,  half  down.  |  TWO  INTERTYPES  model  CSM 
Our  No.  9873.  May  Brothers,  Bing-  |  gerial  numbers  215  and  5664. 
hamton.  N.  Y.  !  n  NEWS  FONTS  (two  almost  new) 


good  clean  running  condition,  fonr 
linotypes,  models  number  8,  14.  19  ind 
29.  Serial  numbers  27746,  22890,  2276$ 
and  51947  respectively.  Model  number 
29  has  four  magazines,  all  72  channeb. 
24'/^  em.  6-mold  disc;  2-14  pt.  1-18  pi. 
2-24  pt.  and  1-36  pt.  molds.  One  extra 
36  pt.  mold  available.  Molds  slide  safety 
device.  Channel  entrance  signal  light. 
Automatic  ejector.  Nearly  new  Mohr 


Publications  Wanted 


Publications  For  Sale 


EXCLUSIVE  Texas  county  seat  week¬ 
ly.  Outstanding  proiterty,  $76,000  class, 
requires  $25,(100  down. 

WILLIAM  K.  HORN 
4430  Glenwick  Lane,  Dallas  6.  Texas 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  papers.  'Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
or  obligation. 

JACK  L.  S’TOLL  &  ASSOCIA’TES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg. 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
newspapers  and  radio  stations. 
S.  Trenton.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
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WESTERN  PROPERTIES 

EDD  E.  ROUNTREE  will  be  at  the 
Barclay  Hotel,  New  York,  from  April 
18-26  and  will  be  pleased  to  meet  with 
possible  buyers  or  sellers  of  Western 
newspapers.  We  have  negotiated  over 
200  sales  in  the  West  and  know  the 
field  intimately. 

STYPES,  ROUNTREE  &  CO. 

625  Market.  San  Francisco 


SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
WEEKLY,  in  expanding  community, 
excellent  shop,  top  gross  that  can  be 
upped,  solid  circulation.  Outstanding 
buy.  Write  Northeast  Newspaper 
Properties,  P.O.  Box  576,  Manchester, 
Connecticut. 


SMALL  WEEKLY  ('hart  Area  2.  Ex- 
lierienced  iiuhlisher  will  also  consider 
leasing.  Will  be  at  A.N.P.A.  conven¬ 
tion.  Box  1536,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  commer- 
cial  job  shop  ffrossinsr  over  $100*000  in 
New  York  Area.  One«third  down,  five 
years  to  pay.  Long  term  lease.  Write 
Box  1314,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


GOOD  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 


Personal  affairs  of  publisher  require 
early  sale  California  weekly  in  expand* 
ing  agricultural  field ;  grossing  at  rate 
of  $70,000  for  '57 ;  price  $60,000  for 
well-financed,  practical  publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
This  opiYorlunity  should  esjiecially  in¬ 
terest  H  front-office,  back-ofTice  part¬ 
nership  combination  of  young  fellows 
who  want  to  start  toward  future 

ownership  of  their  own  profitable  com¬ 
bined  newspa|>er  uveekly)  and  job 
shop.  Or  maybe  a  capable  husband 
and  wife  team  might  be  e<iuully  cap¬ 
able  of  handling  this  unusual  proposi¬ 
tion.  Ijocation.  finances  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  details  will  he  discussed  only 
with  those  submitting  highest  refer¬ 

ences  of  character,  exi»erience,  ability 
and  rcsiumsibility  an<l  with  $15,000  to 
$20,000  for  a  down  payment.  If  you 
astiire  to  pleasant  living  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  community  In  Chart  Area  1  in 
assured  security  and  can  qualify,  this 
deal  is  well  worth  investigating. 
Urgency  is  stress<M|.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Broker  12X07A,  lk)\  1523,  E<litor 

&  Piihlisher. 


J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Editor  &  Publisher  I»i8urs  will 
be  at  ihp  Waldorf  evorv  day  of 
the  ANPA  ronvrnlion  so  thrrr’s 
no  chanrr  of  your  rla^ixifird  ad 
bring  ovorlookod. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY- AIrc.ndy  profit¬ 
able  anil  growing.  Many  opimrtunities 
for  expansion,  with  later  daily  possi¬ 
bilities.  Not  a  "shoestring"  iiroposi- 
tion.  PUBLISHERS  .SERVICE.  BOX 
3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


Special  Editions 


MISSl.SSIPPI  COU.NTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Unopiiosed  in  town  of  3,000  only 
*14,000  down  on  $47,500  price.  Bnilcy- 
Krehhiel,  Box  396,  Salinn.  Ks. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 
Available  after  June  first.  Make  your 
reservation,  now  for  1968  69  and  60. 
Samples  and  references  on  request. 
Commssion  basis  only  at  prefered  rate. 
For  full  information,  write  Special 
Editions  P.O.  Box  263,  Austin  62, 
Texas. 


Atlvertising  Rates 


CLASSIFIED 

Lina  Rates  Each  Contetuliva 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Pliable  »itk 
•rder)  4  timet  9  SOe  per  line  eacb 
insertiee;  3  times  9  SSc;  2  9  ^1 
1  e  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  SerriM 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timet  9  95c  per  line  each  insertieo; 
3  times  9  $1.00;  2  times  9 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Senice. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD* 
VERTISING,  Wodnosdoy,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreriatioot 
(add  1  lint  for  box  information.)  Bal 
holders’  Identities  held  in  strict  co» 
fldence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  e 
Publisher  reserret  the  rifht  to  edit  all 
copy.  _ 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Aiate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Tlmei 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

70 

IDS 

95 

84 

72 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

190 

UO 

66 

40 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phene  BRyant  9-3052 


mac: 


Intertype  8  pt.  Regal  with  bold  number 
2  (1718)  contrasted  black  and  white. 
7  FONTS  7>A  pt.  Ionic. 

Union  Leader  Corp. 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire 


LUDLOW,  22  Vi  em,  rebuilt  $2.25«. 
Good  nelection  of  cabinets,  mats,  tU. 
Midwest  Matrix  Mart 
483  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  III 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

VANDERCOOK 
PROOF  PRESS 

Rebuilt 

Number  2S  Electric 
Number  325G  Power 

CHARLES  GERMAIN  CO. 

20  Beekman  St..  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 


20  FONTS  EACH  5.  and  7.pt. 

Retral  with  bold.  $75  font.  Average 
1100  mats  to  font,  nil  first  class. 
Tunes,  Lotidonville,  Ohio. _ 

MAGIC  MATRIX  BLACK— The  "Do  it 
Touraeif”  Matrix  Contrast  Process. 
Man;  dailies  now  use  it.  One  mat  or 
ten  thousand — no  objectionable  odor. 
For  brochure  write  Mattie  Products 
Company,  700  South  Fourth  Street, 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota. _ 

MODEL  .32  I.INOTYPK,  late  Serial 
r52592  with  four  90-channel  mntta- 
zines,  one  34-chnnnel  auxiliary  plus 
cradles  for  3  more.  Has  cas  monomelt, 
hlower,  four  molds.  A  one-owner  ma¬ 
chine  in  excellent  condition  and  priced 
rieht.  Also  have  larpe  selection  of 
cood  used  mats.  Lists  and  prices  on 
request.  Repro-Graphie,  1414  Roscoe, 
Chicapo  1.3,  III.  GRaceInnd  7-8700. 


THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  He.avy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  Write 
for  literature.  I..  St  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  .550,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Larpest  Manufacturer  of 
Ve\vspar>er  Form  Trucks. 

STEEL  COLUMN  RULE 

FOR  shrinklnp  ads— One  Point  body. 
Hairline  face  top  and  bottom,  any  col¬ 
umn  width  and  heipht — Send  for  free 
sun-ey  card. 

LEO  W.  HAUSMAN 
107  S.  S3  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


LINOTYPE— Hiph  base  Model  6,  pas 
pot  and  monomelf,  one  mapazine,  one 
mold,  slide  delivery.  Excellent  straipht 
matter  machine.  In  use  daily  at  The 
Daily  Journal,  1217  Welton  Street, 
Denver  4.  Colorado.  TAbor  5-3371. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Pregg  Room 


Goss  Delc-A-Tube 
24  Page  Press 

Built  in  1953  started  o|i- 
eration  in  December.  Just  like 
new  and  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Serial  No.  I)K  143. 

Your  chance  to  secure  a  new 
press  at  a  bargain  price.  Press 
complete  with  all  stereotypintr 
equipment,  two  portable  color 
ink  fountains  with  comi>en- 
sators. 

E<|uipment  m.ny  be  seen  in  our 
plant  or  you  can  contact  the 
(’o-Publishers,  S.  W.  Calkins 
and  Murray  C,  Hotchkiss  at 
the  Waldorf  April  22-25  for 
further  details. 

Bristol  Printing  Co. 
800  Beaver  Street 
Bristol,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE :  24  paire  Hoe  L  shape 
press,  new  rollers  and  blankets,  rebuilt 
in  1954.  Can  be  used  as  separate  units 
of  8  or  16  pasres--22  andfs  inch  cut 
off.  Can  be  purchased  very  reasonably. 
Call  or  write  Hamid  Shorman,  Me¬ 
chanical  Supt.  THE  NEWS,  Sarasota, 
Florida. 


SIX-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
FOR  $50,000.00. 

REBUII.T  in  1948  complete  with  Cline 
Reels  and  Drives  23-9/16  cutoff,  in- 
eluding  one  Cutler-Hammer  Conveyor. 
AVAILABLE  early  fall.  Can  be  seen 
in  oiieration  at  SUN-'TIMES.  211  West 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III.  Mechanical 
Dei)artment. 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS 


Negegprint 


WHY  NOT  rONSri.T  US 
NOW  FOR  YOITR 

fiture  newsprint  needs? 

BUNGE  PULP 
&  PAPER  CO. 

ST.ANDARD.  White  torinjiqe 
Large.  Half,  and 
Smaller  rolls. 

SUITABLE  niAMETF'RS 
DOMESTIC  —  EXPORT. 

We’ll  be  liappy  to  meet  you  and  dis¬ 
cuss  your  n.'wsprint  problems  during 
yoiir  visit  to 

the  A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION 

45  W.  45  St..  Now  York.  N  Y. 
Phone:  JU  2-4830,  JU  2-4174 


Strai^rht  Unit  Umlerf€*d  Tyi>e 
1 2  UNITS  new  in  — plus  upiter 

formers —additional  drive.) 

PRINTS  48  paifes  fttrai$rht — 9C  Collect 
DOUBLE  folder  shet^t  cut— 

FULLY  automulic  AC  double  motor 
chain  drive  for  pamllel  otjeration  com* 
plete  with  AC  contr*)llcrs. 

C  &  H  Conveyor  Pony  Plate  Caster 
PRESS  well  m«nintained 
NEVER  run  at  e.xcessive  speeds 
AVAILABIsE  immediately  at  ver>'  at¬ 
tractive  sale  price. 

Airmail  or  Wire 
Publisher  Hammond  Times 
Hammond.  Indiana 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE— 24  Page 

22%**  cut  off,  AC  drive,  ^  pa^e  folder; 
complete  with  atereo;  factory  rebuilt 
1939 -top  condition. 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

8  Spruce  St.,  N.  Y.  WO  2-1268 


BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

All  Sizes  Standard  Canadian  Newsprint 
__J0^45  St.  N.  Y.  MU  6-5675 


newsprint.  Roils  «  Sheete,  Whi 
«  Colors.  All  sixes.  Brockman  P 
555  Westchester  Ave.,  N 
Mott  Haven  5-6022. 


NEW  PRESS  DRIVE 

Two  new  75  HP  A.  C.  drives,  parallel 
for  150  HP.  Sell  Separately. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Pholo-engraring 


COMPLETE  Print-N-Etch  engravl 
plant.  Ideal  for  small  daily  or  week 
Bring  replaced  with  faster  unit 
volume  production.  Sacrifice  for  $! 
wmplete.  Reply  Box  1400.  Editor 
iTiblisher. 


CO^M PLETE  ENGRAVING  department. 
Kol^rison  24*  Camera  and  auxiliary 
^uipment.  Deal  direct  with  Publisher. 
Box  1557,  Editor  St  Publiaher. 


For  Sale: 

THREE  |3)  unit  double  width  Goss 
HSLC  Press  ^121335.  twin  folders,  60' 
conveyor,  pony  autoplate,  Kemp  gas 
burner,  metal  pot,  44  chases.  Now  in 
operation  at  News-Record,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina.  Delivery  May,  1957. 
For  information,  contact  R.  Frank 
Mundy,  The  Index-Journal,  Green¬ 
wood  South  Carolina,  or  C.  O.  Jeffers, 
The  News-Record,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Pregg  Room 

Goss  Double  Width 
Unit  Type  Press 

4  Units — Double  Folders — 
Floor  Feed 

AC  Drive  23  9/16"  Cutoff 
Stereotype 

Can  Be  Seen  In  Operation 
Available  Late  this  year 

Parkersburg,  West  Virginia — 
Sentinel  Company 

or 

The  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company 

Division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
lncor])orated 
5601  West  31st  Street 
ChicaKO  50,  Illinois 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 

.3  HSLC  Printing  Units 
Double  High  Speed  Folder 
End  Roll  Brackets  &  Hoist 
Length  Sheet  Cutoff  22^4" 

AC  Motor  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


MAILING  PASTE-  Finest  quality. 
Five  gallon  pail  for  $7.75.  Ten  gallons 
for  $14.75.  fob  Cliicago.  Quart  May’s 
Padding  Cemi-iit  I'ree.  Remit  with 
order.  Miiv  (liemical  Works.  Dept. 
KP,  1742  E.  75th  St..  Chicago  49.  III. 


Hoe  6-Unit,  two  color  cylinders,  two 
sets  folders.  2l’/2"  cut-off.  Available. 

Hoe  6-UnIt,  all  cylinders  reversible 
for  ROP  color  on  any  page.  2\Yj’' 
cut-off. 

Duplex  4-Unit,  two  color  cylinders. 
223^"  cut-off.  Three  color  &  black. 

Goss  2  deck  2  plate  wide  16-page, 
all  stereotype. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

FOR  SALE 
MchK'I  a  Daplex  Press 
•Model  AB  Duplex  Press 

Contact 

UPECO 

I..vndhurst,  New  Jersey 


OFFSET  PRESS.  22x.34,  for  tabloid 
pa|>er:  also  camera,  folder  and  other 
items.  SunCo:tst  Publisliing  Co.,  P.U. 
B<j.\  431.  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

DUPLEX  5  U.NITS— Double  Width— 
23i*,’’  cutoff — mfd.  1930.  Double  fold¬ 
ers,  lmll<x>n  formers,  color  cylinder, 
reel,  tensions.  C-H  conveyor.  Print  76 
I>ages,  60"  newsprint.  GcmhI  condition. 
Available  now,  as-is,  where-is.  Can  be 
seen  in  pngluction.  F'or  information 
and  attractive  price  contact.  Production 
.Manager,  Globe-Democrat,  St.  I,ouis, 
Missouri. 


I  PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40. 
I  60.  75  H.P.  A.C.  George  C.  Oxford, 
I  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Pregg  Room 


COLOR  CONSCIOUS? 

We  offer  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
selection  of  used  Newspaper  Presses, 
many  with  modem  COLOR  facilities. 

FULL  R.O.  P.  COLOR 
12  scon  UNITS 

Plus  6  Super-imposed  COLOR  Units 
3  Double  Folders,  Balloon  Formers 
Reels  &  Pasters — 2334o — AC. 

Location :  Miami  Dally  News. 

(Can  Divide  into  3  Octuples.) 


24  PG.  GOSS  DEKATUBE 

6  COLOR  Pans  &  Ck>mpensators  for 
Colors.  Balloon  Former — Vaonam-back 
Stereo.  Press  Only  5  Years  Old. 
Location :  Appleton,  Wise. 


3  UNITS  scon 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Press — 2394s — Stereo — AC. 
Location:  Portsmouth,  Va. 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

8  Units — 2  Double  Folders  liesds  for 
SPOT  COLOR. 

(Can  Divide  into  2  Octuples.) 

Location :  Winnipeg,  Canada. 


6  UNIT  scon 

Miilty-type — 22-8/4"  Cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  3-arm  Reels  A  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location :  Detroit,  Michigan. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

Floor  Fed,  22-94'  Cut-off.  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  —  Spray 
Fountains. 

Ixvcation:  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


2  UNIT  HOE 

Floor  Fed  —  22-’;4'  Cut-off.  Double 
Folder — Complete  Stereo — AC. 

Location:  Gastonia,  N.  C. 


16/32  PG.  GOSS 

1  Single  Width— 23946'  Cut-off. 
j  l^ompletc  Stereo, 
location :  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

‘i  A  (4  PK-  Folder — Stereo— AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd.  St..  New  York  17.  N.  T. 
Oxford  7-4590 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


GOSS  6  unit  tyiie  press  purchased  in 
1924.  In  the  imst  five  years,  more  than 
$20,000  have  been  spent  on  this  press 
to  put  it  in  A-1  condition. 

PRINTS  four  colors 
PRINTS  48  pages  (all  black) 
PRINTS  40  pages  (two  colors  and 
black)  straight 
PRINTS  72  pages  collect 
USES  62'  paper  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
rUT-Oh’F  23i»s 

PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  34.000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  <one  used  as  spare) 
ALL  electrical  control  e<iuipment 
TWO  75  HP  motors— d.c.  current 
PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

This  press  is  located  in  Erie,  Pa. 
Price  is  $55,000.00  as  is  where  is.  Con¬ 
tact  Edw.  Hintenach,  Erie  Times. 
Erie,  Pa. 


1946  GOSS  Cox-O-Type,  twinned,  SN 
0-268,251  with  and  Vj  fold. 

Prints  up  to  16  pages  in  2-page 
jumps.  Goss  contract  seiwiced.  Avail¬ 
able  November.  Price  $30,000,  as  is. 
includes  extra  rollers,  chases.  Daily 
Times-Advocate,  Escondido,  California. 


Stereotype 

NEW  HALL  MAT 
ROLLER 

Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  small 
daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  5  H.P.  motor  and  many 
other  features. 

We  also  make  Form  Tables,  6'  and 
8  Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping 
blocks,  etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  arti¬ 
cles. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL 
STAMFORD,  CONN. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  $5500.00 
FOB  Pennsylvania.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  June  67.  Cut-off  22%^,  De¬ 
tails  write  Publiiber.  Box  1558,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Bur 


hTJLL  PAGE  MAT  ROLLER.  Light  or 
heavy  duty.  Prefer  good  condition  but 
can  rebuild  if  necessary.  Need  im¬ 
mediately.  Wire,  call,  or  write  Inland 
Newspaper  Supply  Co..  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. _ 

HAVE  BUYER  for  2  Intertypes  for 
TTS  and  one  manual  straight  matter. 
Must  l)e  sound  condition.  Ie.ss  than  20 
years  old.  Richard  E.  Sylte,  6625  No. 
Talman,  Chicago  45,  Illinois. _ 

WANTED  —  8- page  Duplex  or  Goss 
Flat-Bed,  accessory  equipment,  near 
New  York.  Advise  Serial  No.,  avail¬ 
ability.  Chinese  World,  736  Grant 
Ave.,  San  Francisco  8.  California. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Eiquip- 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — One  Goss  Unit,  double 
width,  23-9/16"  cutoff,  46  degree  cylin¬ 
der  stagger,  to  be  used  with  Goss 
units  #1585  hi-speed  low  construction, 
manufactured  1929.  Reel  not  required. 
Everett  Daily  Herald,  Everett,  Wash¬ 
ington. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  16  OXford  7-4690 

WANTED:  8-pago  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works, 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

WANTED  to  buy  4  to  6  double  width 
press  units  with  reels,  capable  running 
full  color,  built  after  1936.  Zanesville 
Publishing  Co.,  34  South  Fourth  St,, 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

ALL-ROUND  BUSINESS  office  man 
wanted  by  rapidly  prowinjf  weekly  in 
unusually  attractive  town.  Prefer  younp 
midwesterner  who  is  interested  in  ad¬ 
vertising:,  circulation,  promotion  and 
front  office.  Some  experience  required, 
but  enthusiasm  and  willinjjness  to  take 
responsibility  more  essential.  No  shop. 
$85  to  start.  Write  Box  1549,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Ciretslsuion 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATTON  MAN¬ 
AGER  on  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  over  100,000  circulation.  Chart 
Area  6.  Good  opportunity  for  perman¬ 
ence,  growth  and  improvement.  Can 
arrange  interview  in  Chicago  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Box  1.526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  circulation 
manager  who  is  willing  to  prove  him¬ 
self  for  assured  future.  The  man  we 
are  looking  for  will  be  familiar  with 
ABC,  have  average  or  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bookkeeping,  be  able  to  get 
the  most  from  boys  and  direct  all 
phases  of  his  department.  Salary  plus 
bonus.  Chart  area  10.  Box  1504,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

FLORIDA  WEST  COAST  daily  classi¬ 
fied  ad  salesman.  Single.  One  or  two 
years  exiierience.  Age  20  to  30.  Box 
1334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  12,000  CIRCULATION  newspaper 
in  excellent  isolated  market  wants  to 
develop  further  its  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  It  seeks  a  moderately  experi¬ 
enced  younp  man  or  woman  who 
knows  the  fundamentals  of  classified 
work  from  a  medium  sized  operation 
who  would  like  the  advancement  which 
a  smaller  field  provides.  Salary  and 
bonus  for  results  available.  Write 
Morris  Jones,  Coos  Bay  Times,  Coos 
Bay,  Orecfon. 

Display  Advertising 

TOP  SALARY  PAID  for  experienced 
display  advertising  salesman  on  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Number  one  non-daily.  Above 
average  salary,  best  living  conditions, 
company  insurance  and  benefits  offered 
to  the  right  man.  If  you  can  assure 
us  of  your  ability  and  ambition  we  can 
assure  your  future.  Write  Box  1230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREMONT,  OHIO,  NEWS-MESSEN¬ 
GER  has  immediate  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  retail  advertising  salesman. 
Must  know  copy  writing,  layout  and 
account  selling.  Excellent  opportunity, 
good  pay,  advancement,  best  working 
conditions,  paid  vacation,  company- 
shared  life  insurance  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  Top  rate  afternoon  daily,  13,500 
circulation,  22,000  population.  Write 
giving  full  details  your  experience, 
personal  data,  etc.,  to  D.  F.  Daubel. 
AH  replies  confidentiaL 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
with  good  sales  ability  and  ambition. 
For  100  year  old  Midwest  Daily  News¬ 
paper.  Good  starting  salary,  plus  com¬ 
mission.  Opportunity  for  man  willing 
to  work.  Apply  Wc^stock  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Woodstock,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


EXCELLENT  POSITION  OPEN 
FOR  AN  AMBITIOUS 

TOP 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

THIS  is  a  permanent,  top  notch  Job 
at  considerably  above  average  pay,  on 
one  of  the  South's  finest  and  best  paid 
newspaper  advertising  staffs  where 
results  are  well  rewarded. 

THIS  position  requires  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  retailing  and 
who  is  able  to  work  closely  with  busi¬ 
ness  firms,  planning  advertising  bud¬ 
gets  according  to  sales  opportunities 
month  by  month.  We  do  not  run 
“Specials”.  He  should  be  able  to  write 
excellent  selling  copy  and  make  at¬ 
tractive  layouts. 

THIS  newspaper  is  a  highly  progres¬ 
sive  morning  and  evening  combination 
of  over  100,000  circulation  in  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  ^uth.  A  beautiful  city  in 
which  you  and  your  family  would 
enjoy  pleasant  living,  excellent  clim¬ 
ate,  ideal  working  conditions,  5  d.oy 
week. 

AIRMAIL,  in  confidence,  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  age.  education,  also 
personal  information,  experience  and 
present  salary  to  Box  1343,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

WITH  GOOD  sales  ability  to  join  fast¬ 
growing  metroiHilitan  New  Jersey 
weekly.  Proof  of  sales  means  ad  man¬ 
ager  within  year.  Must  be  able  to  sell, 
service  variety  of  accounts,  layout  abil¬ 
ity  required.  Good  pay  and  commissions. 
Under  age  85.  Perfect  opportunity  for 
future.  Box  1328.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  -Newspaiier  advertising 
sales  and  promotion  organization 
wants  field  man  25-40.  Daily  newspa- 
|)er  advertising  sales  or  grocery  prod¬ 
uct  sales  experience  desired.  Adequate 
salary  and  exiiense.  Write  Ray  Rode, 
900  Palace  Building.  Minnea|x>lis  1, 
Minnesota, 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
MAN  with  ability  and  ambition  to 
head  department  on  7600  circulation 
daily,  good  proiiosition  for  producer. 
Daily  News.  Newton,  Iowa. 
MID-A'n.AN’nC  AREA  Weekly,  near 
6.000  ABC,  30  page  average,  seeks 
display  advertising  manager-salesman. 
Write  fully,  giving  personal  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  All  replies  held  in  confidence. 
Box  1503.  Editor  and  Publisher. 

!  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  6.000 
1  Southern  California  coastal  daily.  Ex- 
}  ceptional  climate,  new  plant,  rapidly 
I  growing  community.  Person  must  be 
good  manager  as  well  as  salesman.  . 
Staff  of  4.  Under  40  preferred.  Write 
I  Box  1548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi- 
;  enced  advertising  salesman.  Mid-west- 
,  ern  daily  9.000  circulation.  Must  be 
I  good  salesman,  strong  on  copy  and 
layout  work.  Fine  opportunity  for 
young  man  looking  for  future  with 
fast  growing  organization.  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Pleasant  city  of  18,000. 
Write,  giving  full  details,  to  Roy  H. 
Morton.  Advertising  Manager.  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon.  Iliinois. 
IMMEDiAfE~~6PE'NING^for~‘exl^ri- 
enced  display  salesman  capable  of 
making  good  layouts  and  servicing  ac¬ 
counts.  Write  E.  L.  Stone,  Advertising 
Manager.  Florence  Morning  News, 
Florence.  South  Carolina.  State  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected.  No  drinkers 

apply. _ 

NOW — Opening  for  experienced  young 
enthusiastic  salesman  on  midwest  sub¬ 
urban  daily  (5858  ABC)  in  rich  grow¬ 
ing  market.  Start  $90.  Full  resume. 
Box  1562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  ADVER'nSING  MANAGQ 
for  fastest  growing  daily  in  Amerin 
We  have  a  first  rate  county  wMi 
morning  patter,  a  crack  staff,  and  i 
tremendous  lattential.  Wo  need  a  to; 
flight  man  capable  of  fiiling  ogt 
good  ailvertising  staff.  Should  be  ei- 
|ierience<l.  ambitious,  hard  workint 
imaginative,  good  on  selling,  good  a 
copy,  good  on  layout.  This  is  the  nU 
tyite  offset  paper  you’ve  heard  so  nrat) 
about.  You  bring  us  the  ability,  vt‘|| 
tench  you  the  process.  Write  F.  Phill- 
ill  Blake.  Advertising  Manager,  Daib 
Record,  Middletown.  New  York. 


Editorial 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  r 
least  2  years  experience.  Small  dsilt 
Excellent  future.  Tell  all  in  first  letter. 
D.  A.  White,  Reflector-Herald,  Non 
walk,  Ohio. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  a.m.-pji 
combination.  Daytime  hours.  Some  ci- 
perience  required.  Good  chance  (or 
small  daily  or  weekly  man  to  noon 
to  growing  100,000  city  in  heart  of 
oil,  chemical  industry  in  Chart  Arti 
9.  Vacation,  insurance,  pension  bene¬ 
fits.  Mild  Climate.  Write  fully  educe- 
tion,  exiierience,  references.  Box  1121 
Eldilor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER-Flor- 
ida  afternoon  daily  has  permanent  itil! 
job  for  fast,  experienced  reitorter,  pref¬ 
erably  married  man  under  40,  startine 
$70.  References,  full  details  first  air¬ 
mail  letter.  Lakeland  Ledger,  Lake- 
land.  Florida. 

CITY  HALL  MAN  on  27,000  circnle- 
tion  evening  daily  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Good  pay  and  good  workini 
conditions.  Growing  area  and  growim 
community  in  Chart  Area  6.  Box  1202. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  sports  editor,  small  dtr 
afternoon  daily,  camera  experience 
helpful.  Prefer  single  man.  Bryan, 

Ohio,  Times.  _ 

WE  NEED  TELEGRAPH  EDITOB 
for  UP  wire.  Job  also  includes  occa¬ 
sional  feature  stories  to  be  illustrated 
with  Speed  Graphic  pix.  Must  be  J- 
grad  or  experienced.  This  is  chance  ta 
work  on  midwest  award-winning  daily 
of  6,000  circulation.  Require  intervie* 
and  references.  Box  1228.  Editor  4 

Publisher. _ _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  who  can  assist 
on  local  writing  in  fast-growing  small 
city.  Give  experience,  education,  salary, 
Daily  News.  Neosho,  Missouri. _ 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  and  women’s  news 
reporter  for  leading  Western  New  Y^ 
Daily.  Former  must  be  an  experienced 
writer,  skilled  in  news  planning  ai^ 
makeup.  A  girl  i*)W  editing  women’s 
pages  on  a  smaller  paper,  or  assistinf 
on  a  metropolitan  daily  might  have  the 
best  background.  Reporter  should  be 
college  graduate,  preferably  with  s<w 
experience.  Apply  to  Box  1240,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITOR.  REPORTER, 
wire  serv-ice,  small  daily ; 

Lender,  tovington.  New  Mexico- 

MONTHLY  JOB^ARKET  letter,  ^ 
list  of  available  jobs  and  nation^ds 
employment  conditions.  Bill  McKto 
Birch  Personnel.  69  E.  Madison.  Chi- 

eago,  Illinois. _ _ 

EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENf 
UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  energy 
man  skiiled  in  editorial  work  who  de¬ 
sires  to  think  and  work  creatively  to 
participate  in  management  of  daily 
newspaper,  30,000  circulation,  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Position  carries  large  iw 
sponsibility  for  newspaper’s  grow- 
Write  Box  1301,  Editor  &  Published 
EXPERIENCED  reporter  for  expa^ 
ing  daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Develoii 
area  news  coverage.  Fine  opportunity- 
give  COMPLETE  resume  and  salaiT 
expected.  Write  Box  1346,  Editor  • 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

REPORTER,  fast,  accurate,  for  ^*** 
circulation  daily.  Imperial  Valley  Pr***- 
El  Centro,  California. 
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HELP  WANTED  | 

Editorial  , 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

A  PROGRESSIVE  afternoon  daily  in 
25,000  population  city  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  an  experienced  Man¬ 
aging  Editor. 

THE  MAN  we  are  looking  for  must 
be  able  to  direct  a  staff  of  16,  help 
write  editorials,  and  be  able  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  newspaper  in  community  life. 

HE  MUST  be  energetic  and  ambitious, 
with  a  well  rounded  background  in 
newspaper  work. 

WE  OFFER  a  realistic  salary,  good 
working  conditions,  and  excellent  em¬ 
ployee  benefit  program. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  is  located  in  Chart 
Area  11. 

PLEASE  GIVE  qualifications,  salary 
expected,  references,  etc.  in  first  let- 
est  confidence.  Box  1317,  Editor  & 
ter.  Personal  interview  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  later.  Replies  treated  in  strict- 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  exjierience  and 
desire  to  better  self,  wanted  by  ex¬ 
panding  west  coast  daily  in  area  of 
ideal  climate  and  living  conditions. 
Include  age,  details  on  experience  in 
answer.  Box  1512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  opening  for  wire  editor 
on  fast-growing  16,000  daily  Chart 
Aren  2.  $111  for  37’/4-hour,  5-day 
week.  Good  fringes,  ^nd  complete 
resume  first  letter.  Box  1662.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENTS,  aub  on 
ix)lice  beat.  Limited  experience  ok, 
am,  Tk-day.  40-hour  week,  benefits. 
Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Make  CADILLAC  your  Chicago  head¬ 
quarters  for  placement  or  procurement 
for  all  tyires  of  Editorial  Personnel. 

ARTHUR  R.  SNYDER 
CADILLAC  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 
INC. 

220  S.  State  -  Chicago.  III.  -  WA  2-4800 

NEWS  BUREAU  manager  for  eastern 
seashore  resort  city ;  also  oiwning  for 
ex|)erienced  combination  copyreader 
and  reixirter.  Bo.x  1553,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  exiierienced,  for  large 
seashore  weekly.  Year  around  employ¬ 
ment.  Must  have  car.  State  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Wildwood  Leader, 
Wildwood,  New  Jersey. 

PRIZE-WINNING  California  7,000 
daily  needs  courthouse  reporter  who 
can  assume  responsibility,  write  lively, 
accurate  copy  and  continue  an  excel¬ 
lent  tradition.  Work  with  friendly 
staff  in  congenial  surroundings.  Rve- 
day  week.  Must  be  good  man  with 
sincere  desire  to  succeed.  Send  sketch 
of  background  with  first  letter.  We’ll 
ask  for  details.  Box  1824,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

'  REPORTER  for  outatAnding  daily  in 
pleasant  city  near  Los  Angeles.  Good 
op|x>rtunity,  benefits.  Box  1509,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  young  man.  some  ex- 
Iierience,  needed  immediately  for  grow¬ 
ing  weekly  in  college  town.  Northern 
New  York.  Excellent  opportunity.  Top 
benefits.  Contact  George  Little,  Cour¬ 
ier-Freeman.  Potsdam,  New  York. 

HOOSIER,  or  young  man  with  midwest 
background,  wanted  for  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  in  perm.inent  spot. 
Some  experience  required.  Pleasant 
working  conditions,  benefits.  Write  full 
toails  to  Manager,  Pharos-’Tribune, 
logansport,  Indiana. 

SPORTS  IHHTOR  for  12.500  daily  in 
Chart  Area  7.  New  air  conditioned 
Iilant,  excellent  working  conditions, 
aggressive  city  of  fifteen  thousand, 
sports  center  of  state.  Excellent  hos¬ 
pitalization  plan  and  paid  vacations. 
Pay  commensurate  with  ability  and 
exiierience.  Send  resume,  references  to 
Box  1500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RKPORTT.R  for  suburban  weekly. 
Able-Bodied  deck  hand,  with  ambition 
and  ability  to  become  First  Mate  and 
e%’entaally  Skipper.  Spayth  Weeklies. 
Danellen.  N.  J. 

SUB-EDITOR  wanted  for  monthly 
specialty  publication.  Must  be  good  at 
re-write,  interpretation  of  news  be¬ 
hind  news,  and  at  makeup.  Give  re¬ 
sume.  salary  range.  Prefer  man  al¬ 
ready  living  commuting  distance  Man¬ 
hattan.  Box  1537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  FOk  growing  northern 
New  Jersey  weekly,  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  weekly  operation,  excellent 
opportunity  for  alert  progressive  man. 
Citizen.  Parsippany.  N.  J.  DE  4-4000. 

THE  MAN  OR  WOMAN  we  want  is 
probably  doing  readable  features,  news 
stories  on  a  10.000-20.000  paper :  wants 
better  opportunity  on  large  afternoon 
dailv.  Box  1501.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  CITY  daily  needs  man  or 
woman  for  wire  desk.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  betrinner.  Please  jrive  all 
information,  includinjr  salary  wanted, 
in  first  letter.  Republican-Press.  Sala¬ 
manca.  New  York. 

TWO  POSmONS  OPEN  immediate¬ 
ly:  wire  desk  or  general  assignments 
reporter.  Contact  J.  D.  Jordan,  Xenia, 
Ohio,  Daily  Gazette. 

SIGHTS  EDITOR  for  six  day  evenlnfr 
publication  in  capital  city  of  Orejron 
^  stronj?  on  writinir  and  make¬ 
up.  Know  all  phases  of  Sports.  Send 
[wume  and  samples  first  letter  to 
Wanayine  Editor,  The  Capital  Journal, 
Salem.  OrejTon. 

WANTED — Reiwrter  or  reporter  pho¬ 
tographer  (male)  for  award  winning 
paper  in  growing  community.  Salary 
open.  Must  own  car.  Personal  inter¬ 
view  necessary.  Write  John  Nixon, 
Peru  Daily  Tribune.  Peru.  Indiana. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  WRI’TER  for 
Southern  California  daily.  Good  pay, 
advancement.  Box  1510,  ^itor  A  ^b- 
lisher. 

openings  —  one  on  the  state 
•ide,  one  to  operate  a  one  man  news 
bureau.  Six  day,  northern  Ohio  even- 
!j**  write  Bob  Peterson,  Chronicle- 
Telegram.  Elyria.  Ohio. 

DESK  MAN  for  morning  newspaper, 
chart  area  11.  Need  fast,  competent 
man  who  can  handle  heavy  wire  load 
and  write  good  heads.  Top  fringes. 
$110  weekly  for  five  nights.  Give  full 
data  on  background  and  references  in 
first  letter,  1524,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 

lisher. 

^^NTeD  at  once.  I  wire  editor 
and  1  general  newsman.  Good  work- 
*”  J  Paid  vacations,  year 

•ad  bonus,  other  benefits.  Salary  eom- 
nensurate  with  experience  or  ability. 
Wire  or  Write  Herald  Press,  St. 
Joieph.  Michigan. 

EDITOR 

LARGE  community  weekly  seeks  edi¬ 
tor  with  all  around  newspaper  exizeri- 
ence.  including  makeup.  Eastern  City. 
AH  details  first  letter.  Box  1556,  Ekli- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Young  man  as  managing  editor  of 
rapidly  expanding  and  community- 
first  place  winner  in 
tL  contest.  Must  have  working 

knowledge  of  photography,  ability  to 
•nte  editorials  with  fire  and  punch 
sna  cover  or  direct  the  coverage  of 
news  in  the  community.  Write  John 
W.  Nash,  ’The  New  Milford  Times. 
New  Milford.  Connecticut. 

REPOR’TER:  MIDDLE  AGE  OR 

OLDER.  WHO  HAS  SLOWED  DOWN 
some  but  still  can  do  a  good  job  foi’ 
a  small  daily.  If  interested  and  can 
report — write.  Box  1560,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

needs  combination  Pho- 
^J*{’J',*r~Writer.  Attractive  position. 
£2?  1619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER:  Young  man  with  weekly 
or  daily  experience  to  cover  court¬ 
house.  sheritf’s  office  and  city  hail 
regular  beat.  Good  iiosition  for  some¬ 
one  not  afraid  of  work.  Chance  to 
,  advance.  Box  15.59.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

for  April  13,  1957 

CjJPY  EDITOR,  midwest  metropolitan 
wtemoon  highest  pay  for  experienced 
’'•pension  and  hospitalization  bene- 
nts.  Box  1602.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 
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Editorial 


WANTED 


Creative  copy  writer  for  Pro¬ 
motion  Department  of  large 
eastern  Radio-TV  Station. 
Must  have  thorough  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  display 
advertising,  direct  mail,  and 
ail  phases  of  print  media.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opi)ortunity  for  self 
starter  with  ideas.  Please  sub¬ 
mit  sample  creative  ad  copy, 
layout  and  brochure  ideas 
plus  exi>erience  and  salary  re- 
<iuirement.  Box  1535,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHERS: 

Have  you  shot 
Blood  and  Gore? 

Send  sets  old  or  new  with  clippings. 
Royalties.  P.I.P.,  507  5th  Ave..  N.Y.C. 


Free  Lance 


PHOTOGRAPHERS:  new  construction 
photos  are  in  demand  now  by  company 
house  orttans  3,000  house  organs  pay 
from  $10  to  $100  for  clean  shots  show¬ 
ing  their  equipment  or  products  in 
use.  Professional  photographers  make 
good  money  in  this  field.  Free  infor¬ 
mation.  Gebbie  Press  Service,  161 
West  48,  NYC  86,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


MACHINIST  WANTED— Days. 
Midwest  daily.  New  air 
conditioned  building.  A 
good  situation  for  the 
right  man.  With  good 
wages,  2  weeks  vacation, 

6  paid  holidasrs,  group 
insurance,  hospitalization, 
and  retirement  plan.  An 
excellent  opportunity! 

Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN  for  mixlem  progressive 
daily  10,000  circulation  in  southern 
Minnesota  Lake  Region.  Remodeled 
sir-conditioned  plant.  Attractive  bene¬ 
fits,  non-union.  Good  opportunity  for 
man  with  leadership  ability  who  knows 
newspaper  production.  Write  all  first 
letter.  Daily  Sentinel.  Fairmont,  Minn. 

AD  MACHINE  OPERATOR,  nights— 
40  hours,  scale  $2.95  per  hour.  Make 
np.  days— 40  hours,  scale  $2.80  per 
hoar.  Open  shop.  Write  or  call  Tom 
Hodge,  Main  Line  Times.  Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

EXPERIENCED  MALE  teletype 
puncher  to  take  charge  of  4  teletype 
machine  shop,  non  Union,  excellent 
working  conditions,  two  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay,  hospitalization,  40  hour 
week.  Box  1323,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
TTS  OPERATOR  for  expanding  tele¬ 
typesetter  department  in  old  established 
newspaper.  Must  be  fast  and  accurate. 
Five  day  week  and  many  company 
benefits.  Write  fully,  giving  address, 
phone  number  and  all  details  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1330.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relationn 


KENTUCKY  NEWSPAPERMAN  for 
public  relations  post  with  Louisville 
office  of  national  organization.  Must 
be  free  to  travel  state.  Car  and  ex¬ 
penses  furnished.  Box  1206,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promiotion — Public  Relations 


To  a  young  layout  man 
who  is  ready  ■for 
broader  opportunities  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper 
promotion 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  and 
TIMES  HERALD  is  looking  for  an 
Assistant  Promotion  Manager  who  can 
assist  the  Promotion  Manager  in  all 
pha.ses  of  the  department’s  work. 

THIS  MAN  will  be  good  enough  to 
succeerl  The  Manager  when  the  time 
comes. 

IF  IN  ADDITION  to  demonstrated 
layout  ability  you  feel  you  can  apply 
yourself  to  the  whole  field  of  .adver¬ 
tising  in  relation  to  newspai)er  pro¬ 
motion  including  copy,  research,  and 
l>ublio  events,  and  have  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  ni'cded  for  management,  this  is 
your  opimrtunity. 

If  you  are  this  man,  send  resume, 
samples,  and  salary  requirement  to: 

The  Personnel  Manager 
The  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald 
1515  -  L  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  5.  D.  C. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN.  Must  be 
able  to  write  copy  for  internal  and 
external  publications.  Newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  house  organ  experience  valu¬ 
able.  Experience  with  make-up  also 
desirable.  This  is  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  public  relations  field.  Salary 
will  be  based  on  experience.  Must  be 
acquainted  with  midwest.  Furnish 
resume.  Box  1346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


PHOTO  SALESMAN  high  caliber,  ex¬ 
cellent  potential  with  global  organiza¬ 
tion.  New  York  headquarters.  Send 
fullest  details,  including  present  posi¬ 
tion.  sales  exi)erience.  when  availabje. 
Replies  held  strict  confidence.  Write 
Box  1538.  Erlitor  &  Publisher. _ 


I  WIRE  SERVICE  wants  top  notch 
Business  Representative 

Prefer  m.an  between  25-85  with  news 
experience.  Excellent  advancement  op¬ 
portunity  for  hard  worker.  Salary  and 
expenses.  Car  necessary.  Include  full 
details  and  where  employed.  Replies 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  1555,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work  —  these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  In 
this  20-le8Bon  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  eoi>ywriting  abiiity. 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  yoor 
application  with  initial  $15  payment 
today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 

Miami  47,  Florida 


k 
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INSTRUCTION  i 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Linotype  School 

Circulation 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction  j 

Free  Information 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  20  years 
experience — Present  job  has  brought 
newspaper  from  26,000  to  40,000  In 
five  years.  No  population  influx,  no 
tricks,  just  KNOW  HOW.  Ready  to 
move  up — go  anywhere — available  for 
interview  in  New  York  during  A.N.¬ 
P.A.  Convention.  Box  1407,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative  i 

Classified  Advertising 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OPPORTUNITY 
desired  by  assistant  classified  adver-  | 
tising  manager.  125,0U0-clas9  competi¬ 
tive  a.m.  daily-Sunday.  4  years  varied  ' 
circulation  experience  plus  6  in  pres-  : 
«nt  capacity.  (Editor  &  Publisher  j 
USAF  Reserve  monthly  offset).  35  1 
years  old,  married,  1  child.  B.  S. 
Business  Management.  Sober  and 

dilis:ent.  Best  references.  Available 

June.  Box  1409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 20  years 
same  paper  competitive  market.  Re¬ 
locate.  Available  interview  at  A.N.¬ 
P.A.  Convention.  Box  1417,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

'  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER- with  know- 
,  how  desires  change.  Strong  on  Pro¬ 
duction,  Sales  and  Collections.  Past 

1  records,  prove.  Write  Box  1106,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRODUCTIO.N  MANAGER,  43,  seeks 
challenging  future  as  coordinator,  as¬ 
sistant  to  publisher  or  related  activity. 
Salary  now  $12,000  on  76.000  overseas 
daily.  Strong  on  iwrsonnel,  planning, 
purchasing,  common  sense  and  loyalty. 
25  years  printing  and  overall  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Available  for  interview 
May,  June.  Box  1105,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NOTICE  SOUTHEASTERN  STATES 
Woman  Manager,  employed  8  years  on 
present  paper  of  35,000  population 
-seeks  change.  Excellent  record.  Com¬ 
plete  knowledge  and  long  experience 
in  the  Classified  Department.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Box  1341,  Editor  & 
I’ubli.sher. 

CLASSIFIKD  .MANAGER.  Young  (31) 
ag'gressive.  Consistant  linage  builder 
on  55,000  daily  last  4  years.  13  years 
daily  exi)erience.  Prefer  upper  mid¬ 
west.  Write  Box  1541,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HAVING  SOLD  MY  PAPER,  seek 
position  as  Ad  Director,  Manager 
Editor,  daily  20.000-30.000  population. 
A\nilable  now.  Hill  Fr>’e,  Wajroner, 
Oklahoma. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertuing 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  i>rize 
winning  weekly  seeks  administrative 
siH)t  on  daily.  Age  29.  AU  degree. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  promotion ; 
point-of-sale,  institutional.  si>ecial  edi- 
dition.  Knowledge  of  all  dep.artments. 
Extensive  daily,  weekly,  and  agency 
experience.  Thorough  training  Opera¬ 
tion  Slep-Up.  Heavy  on  copy  and 
layout.  Active  in  civic  alTairs.  Willing 
to  invest  or  profit-share.  Box  1520, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


LONDON :  Two  Reporters  familiar 
with  American,  Canadian  requirements 
will  represent  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  TV :  news,  features,  newsletters, 
trade  news,  tapes,  and  assignments 
as  ordered.  Sensible  rates.  Taylor, 
483  Kings  Rd.,  S.W.  10.  England. 


SPORTS— New  York  City  Area,  26, 
family,  presently  employed  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  6,000  Florida  circulation  daily. 
Box  1126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AN  UNUSUAL  FELLOW  for  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  assignment ;  writer,  analyst, 
lawyer,  trained  philosopher;  three  uni- 
i  versity  degrees ;  age  32  with  family : 
I  dependable  but  fresh ;  worth  your 
I  whirl;  good  administrator;  large  pond 
not  required.  Box  1403,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Owner  or  Publisher 


Duplay  Advertising 


DAILY— WEEKLY 

Unload  your  problems  on  executive 
knowing  business  from  Mechanical  De¬ 
partments  up  .  .  .  includinjr  color. 
CONVKRTKD  $250,000  annual  loser. 
Improved  content,  lypopraphy,  produc¬ 
tion.  Cut  costs,  increased  circulation, 
advertising,  etc.  Handle  labor,  public 
relations,  promotion,  i>ersonnel. 

25  YKARS’  executive  experience.  Was 
Backstopi»ed  General  Manager  top 
chain.  Success! ully  operated  as  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Assistant  Publisher,  General 
.Manager.  Consultant.  U.SA.  Euroi)e. 
UNIVERSITY  Graduate,  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  journalism.  Refer¬ 
ences  best.  Salary  miKlest.  Available 
for  interview  at  A.N.P.A.  C^onvention. 
BOX  15C4,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 


Artists  •  CartoonUtM 


CARTOONS 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  Advertising 
Manager  for  200,000  circulation  daily. 
Tliorough  knowledge  of  sales,  copy, 
layout.  6  years  newspaper  experience, 
2  years  advertising  and  public  relations 
agency,  1  year  Commercial  Manager 
radio  station.  Age  29,  single,  veteran, 
college  degree.  Minimum:  {8,000.  Box 
1424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A-1  MANAGER  and  Salesman  (48) 
with  ingenuity.  Experienced  in  all 
phases  of  advertising,  promotion,  copy, 
layouts,  personnel,  etc.  Sound  back¬ 
ground,  family  man.  Box  1428,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial  -  Sport  -  Comic 
Caricatures  drawn  to  order. 
Rea.sonable.  Prompt  Service. 
Box  1416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INCREASE  YOUR  BUSINESS  I 
Experienced  Ad  Manager,  weekly  and 
daily.  Proved  Producer,  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  college,  family,  34  old  vet.  Best 
references.  Press  director  and  award 
winner.  Now  manager  weekly.  Mini¬ 
mum  $165.  Write  Box  1411,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DESIRES  CHALLENGE  —  editor-col¬ 
umnist.  18  years  experience,  10  with 
Associated  Press.  Now  with  radio-TV. 
Box  1426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEADING  WEST  APRIL  8 
.  .  .  or  sooner,  if  you  are  in  immediate 
need  of  an  alert  newsgal,  25.  Experi¬ 
ence  all  beats,  magazine,  radio  writing. 
J-Grad.  Prefer  Pacific  Coast.  Box 
1429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


:1 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Journalism  professor,  exieriew 
newsman,  wants  editorial-page  jc): 
or  itart  of  June  to  September  od  o 
able  daily.  Box  1408,  Editor  &  H 
lisher. 


RESPONSIBLE 
COMMUNITY  CONSCIOUS 
FAMILY  MAN,  38,  now  chief  a> 
editor  local,  telegraph ;  18  yean' s 
t>erience  editing,  makeup,  editorii. 
features,  city,  county  government; 
years  college ;  highly  competent  ^ 
day  job  as  city  editor,  editor’s  tai 
ant,  editorial  writer,  $8,000-t9.v 
class,  chance  for  advancement  lisi 
in  northeast.  Write  Box  1406,  E4it- 
&  Publisher. 


TURF  Handicapper  desires  opportr 
ity  to  prove  qualifications— Rer.: 
amazing.  Box  1405,  Editor  &  Fa 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  26,  2^  years  on  date 
seeks  move  up.  B.A.  Yale,  M.A  0; 
25,000  pm.  New  York  area.  Feature; 
general  assignment.  Box  1427,  Edi'.:- 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR;  25,  experiente 
editor,  reporter-photographer,  eolltp 
press  bureau  and  technical  write 
Desires  position  as  Editor  or  Write 
public  relations  media.  Box  1402,  Ed- 
tor  tc  Publisher. 


SIX  YEAR  Newsman  desires  featm 
writing  position  with  midwest  net!- 
paper  or  magazine.  Box  1425,  Edi'.c 
&  Publisher. 


GENERALIST,  now  specializing,  seeks 
editorial  page  medium  daily  Chart 
areas  1,  2,  6.  Can  double  any  desk. 
Now  associate  editor  150.000  daily. 
Ten  years  experience  small,  large  pa¬ 
pers,  magazine.  Married,  35,  family. 
Box  1414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  HAND  all  desks,  ready  Juu 
for  news  editor’s  job  or  similar  da. 
,  lenge,  16,000  to  80,000  PM  in  Clar 
I  Areas  6,  2  or  1.  BA,  MSJ,  fisK 
I  experience,  references.  Resume,  iuttr- 
view  at  AN  PA  or  elsewhere.  Bo 
I  1401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  in  Scandinavia  Summer 
’57  represent  periodical.  Excellent  con¬ 
tacts.  Box  14.30.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  I 
I  years  on  weeklies,  dailies,  trades.  Twch- 
I  years  in  F'lorida’s  Capital,  wants  Til 
I  laha-ssee  or  north  Florida  assignmats 
i  employment.  What  have  you  7  Bo 
MSS  3003,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 


OHIO 

OR  BORDERING  STATES 
COMPETENT  SporU  Editor-Writer. 
I  Fully  qualified  to  handle  sports  re- 
I  porting,  feature  writing.  makeup, 
copyreading  and  personnel.  14  years 
!  experience,  best  references,  age  38, 
married.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAYBE  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  I  i- 
though  the  shortage  of  qualified  Btl; 
is  hitting  us,  too,  we  have  put  netrt 
600  people  to  work  during  the  lit 
twelve  months.  Tell  us  what  you  Be(i 
and  we’ll  help  you  if  we  can.  Bi'. 
McKee,  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Hid' 
son,  Chicago,  Illinois.  _ 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  with  five 
years  experience  on  Midwest  daily  seek¬ 
ing  position  on  progressive,  liberal 
daily.  College  graduate;  married  and 
have  family.  Will  furnish  references, 
samples.  Box  1335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


ARTIST,  with  powerful,  Ihou^ht  in¬ 
viting  )>olitioal  enrt(M»ns  cxeeutud  in 
stronjr  simplicity,  desirr*.*;  ]K)sitif)n  with 
responsible  newspaj/er.  35,  nine  years 
experience  a!)  phases  of  newspaiKjr 
art.  Dox  1513,  Ivlitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


“HOME  DELIVERY 
SPECIALIST" 


AGGRESSIVE  -  Healthy,  neat  matured 
family  gentleman.  24  years  experi¬ 
ence,  all  phases  city,  suburban  and 
country  circulation.  Will  go  anywhere 
to  improve  position.  Present  earn¬ 
ings  $12,000.  Box  1419,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Wants  to  relocate  in  Florida  or 
California. 

Outstanding  record,  can  handle  retail- 
national.  "Train  Staff.  18  years  ex¬ 
perience,  Agency,  Dept.  Store,  News¬ 
paper.  Phone  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Toil  or  write  Box  1338,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER  doing  general 
assignments  25,000  New  York  area 
daily  wants  larger  paper.  8  years  on 
dailies,  3  on  woman’s  page.  Box 
1421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  COPY  DESK— SPORTS 

I  FAST,  facile  editor-writer,  35,  wit 
j  12  years  experience,  AP,  top  diiHe 
I  seeks  desk  or  sports  job  on  large  diih 
]  Prefer  Chart  Areas  6  or  2.  Now  ter 
I  graph  editor.  Box  1322,  Editor  • 
i  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  ADMAN,  35,  family,  4 
years  experience,  sales,  layout,  copy, 
varied  accounts,  PM  daily,  available 
mid  -  April.  Salary  $95.00  plus.  Box 
1342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTlSINt;  MANAGER  lor  West¬ 
ern  daily  or  top  weekly.  15  years  ('X- 
lierience  tiailies  6  to  HO  thf)us;ind  in¬ 
cludin'.;  5  years  retail  and  national 
manager.  Box  1530,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  jige  2H.  married,  .3  chiblren, 
now  su|)ervisor  in  other  industry  de- 
sire.s  return  to  newsiiaiier.  Prefer 
Southwest  or  F’ar  West  location.  Box 
1543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Check  that  letter  again  to  be 
sure  you  have  the  correct  box 
number! 


.MIDDLEAGED  WIDOW,  unemeum- 
Irered,  wonders  if  there  isn’t  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  a  resort  area  that  needs  help 
during  the  season.  I  would  like  to 
work  summers,  e.g.  in  Yellowstone 
.  .  .  winters  at  Palm  Springs.  I  want 
top  pay  and  will  earn  it  hut  you  will 
not  be  saddled  with  help  in  your  dull 
season.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1527, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  .April  H.  I’’ 


SITUATIONS  WAINTED 

Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR  -  WRITER  —  Seeks 
larger  paper.  Six  years  daily  field. 
Top  worker,  33,  makeup,  column, 
lamera.  Box  1215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER — news,  features. 
2  years  newspaper  and  wire  service 
experience.  Can  dig  for  facts,  write 
accurately.  A.B.  degree.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  East,  South.  Town  40,000 
UP.  W  1216.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYKEADER  OR  DESK  —  12  years 
■  top  experience.  Single,  32,  sober,  J- 
1  Grad.  Now  on  Southern  daily.  Chart 
'  Areas  12,  10,  4.  Box  1305,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  WRITER,  Industrial  copy 
specialist,  technical  material,  news, 
feature,  manuals,  brochures,  house  or¬ 
gan,  film  scripts.  (33)  heavy  experi¬ 
ence  New  York,  Chicago.  Presently 
employed.  Top  references.  Box  1326, 
Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 


‘♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  from  coast-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY,  130  West 
42  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  WI  7-6746. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  alf 
beats.  Strong  on  features.  Seek  good 
sired  east  coast  daily.  Vet,  single,  27, 
J-Grad,  car.  Use  camera.  Box  1312, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  BEST  in  nation — deskman, 
makeup,  photo  editor  or  reporter  — 
wants  job  on  competitive,  street  sale 
paper  over  100,000  circulation.  Month 
trial  ok.  3120.  Box  1307,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR.  National  maga- 
xine  experience.  Know  photography. 
B.A.  Box  1327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED.  ENERGETIC  reporter 
securely  employed  on  metropolitan  daily 
wants  newspaper  job  offering  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities  and  lasting  incen¬ 
tives.  Six  years  of  experience  includes 
time  as  desk  editor,  copy  editor  and 
headwriter.  Age  30.  Box  1321,  Editor 
b  Publisher. 


WRITER  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  U.  N. 
correspondent.  Merchant  Marine  and 
travel,  seeks  free-lance  opportunities 
possibly  leading  to  permanent  post, 
preferably  in  New  York  or  California. 
Exclusive  stories.  Rounded  education, 
languages,  excellent  references.  Box 
1806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OWNERSHIP  change  makes  available 
in  90  days  Community  Service  Award 
winning  ^itor  of  1956.  South  or  South- 
eMt.  Ready  to  accept  challenging  po¬ 
sition  commensurate  with  salary  in 
112,000  bracket.  Public  relations  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  1347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  newsman,  seeks  bright 
future  on  lively  daily,  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  beats,  columnist,  feature  spe¬ 
cialist.  35,  single.  Box  1340,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  seeks  position  with 
10,000-25,000  daily  publication,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  chart  areas  10, 11,  or  12.  Single, 
28,  looking  for  good  spot  to  settle 
down.  Three  years  experience  report¬ 
ing,  photography,  wire  service  work 
and  desk  experience.  Box  1339,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

AhTER  11  YEARS 
Press  association,  nine  as  manager, 
desire  return  small  or  medium  size 
daily  field  as  editor  or  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Prefer  chart  areas  6.  7,  8,  11 
but  will  consider  anywhere.  Box  1533, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


any  EDITORIAL  job  desired.  Rea¬ 
sonable  com|)ensation.  Long  and  varied 
experience.  Now  retired,  but  not  yet 
rusty.  Box  1522.  Fditor  ft  Publisher. 


Available —  Competent,  responsible, 
competitive  editor  with  a  lot  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  management  know-how. 
^Ily  qualified  in  every  way,  excellent 
.  wkground.  reputation  and  references. 
^  Box  1034,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

BEAT  AND  FEATURE  man,  31. 
itatehouse,  politics,  courts,  former 
sports  editor.  5  years  daily.  Seeks 
new  post  medium  or  large  city.  Box 
1551,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  6 

Reporter,  desk,  sports.  Experienced. 
Top  writer.  35,  married. 

Box  1629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  NEWSMAN  —  six  years 
reporter-photographer,  city  c-ditor,  wire 
desk — seeks  desk  job,  preferably  wire. 
Chart  Areas  3  or  6.  Box  1514,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR-REPORTER— A.ssistant 
news  editor  100,000  daily  seeks  top 
news  post  smaller  daily  or  Class  A 
weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  AB,  7  years 
experience,  vet,  family  man,  34,  sober. 
Box  1540,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CAN  YOU  HIRE 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  FOR 
“A  DIME  A  DOZEN?” 

No  doubt  you  can,  if  that's  what 
you're  looking  for. 

BUT.  if  you’re  looking  for  a  "dyed  in 
the  wool”,  “news-nosed”  photographer, 
who  can  WRITE  TOO.  a  family  m:in 
who  is  not  a  boozer  or  a  drifter,  I'd 
like  to  hour  from  you.  Daily  news- 
sports  -  feature  background,  age  38, 
white,  married,  4  children.  Available 
on  a  permanent  basis  only.  I'm  in  no 
hurry  but  want  a  job  with  a  progres¬ 
sive,  stable  firm  that  know  what  they 
want.  Will  relocate  anywhere,  have 
own  complete  up-to-date  equipment. 
Write  or  wire:  Garry  Stack,  402*/^ 
W.  Temple,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico. 

DESKMAN.  29,  now  on  90-100,000  class 
paper.  Bolsters  sagging  stories  with 
sharp  editing,  bulls-eye  heads.  Experi¬ 
enced  wire.  Box  1518,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DON'T  HAVE  TUX  but  will  travel— 
Versatile  J-Grad,  vet.  two  years  ex¬ 
perience;  reporter,  deskman,  sports, 
makeup.  Box  1531,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EX^RiENCEb“NEWSMAN“  M.~A. 
Journalism  now  employed  seeks  job  on 
metropolitan  daily.  Box  1517,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

FEATURE  EDITOR,  proven  ability. 
32,  now  on  large  Chart  Area  2  news¬ 
paper.  Photo  editing,  magazine  section 
experience.  Imaginative  hard  worker. 
Box  1628,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FORMER  Ivy  Sports  Ed,  some  law, 
4F,  desires  beginning  editorial  position. 
Will  relocate.  Nite  work  OK.  Begin 
May-June.  Box  1554,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER— Seeks  perma¬ 
nent  job  with  small,  or  non-metropoli¬ 
tan,  daily.  Family  man,  no  drifter. 
Pleasant  work,  community  environment 
most  imiiortant.  Five  years  exi>erience: 
desk,  wire,  beat,  general  news.  Ask 
390  weekly.  Prefer  Chart  Area  11. 
Box  1516,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GOOD  NEWSMAN,  writing  or  editing, 
12  years  on  four  papers,  looking  for 
freedom  to  report  and  congenial  at¬ 
mosphere.  Box  1515,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MAN,  33.  single,  newspaper  copy  edit¬ 
ing-reporting  8  years,  wants  change. 
Box  1539,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Chicago  newsman  seeks  return  to  small 
town  fold;  one  time  award-winning 
managing  editor  will  produce  top  qual¬ 
ity  paper.  Box  1521,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  31.  chart  area 
2  daily,  desires  return  to  metropolitan 
field,  northeast  pm.  Top  deskman,  re¬ 
porter.  Ideas  and  results.  Available 
for  immediate  trial.  3150  start.  Bgx 
1608,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  reporter  with  solid  four 
years  all-round  experience.  Wants  to 
move  into  RADIO,  TV.  Fine  voice. 
Considerable  programming  background. 
Will  do  top  job.  Box  1607,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

REPORTER— seeks  position  on  new^ 
pa))er  or  in  radio  news  room  in  Chi¬ 
cago  area.  M.  S.  in  Journalism.  Ex- 
I>erience  on  weekly  pai>er  and  as  radio 
news  writer.  Write  Eugene  Wesoloski, 
P.O.  Box  483,  Argo,  Illinois. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


NEWSPAPERMAN  with  five  yeara 
experience — three  on  desk  —  is 
looking  for  position  on  top  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

SHARP  ON  HEADS— -Fast  and 
accurate  head-line  writer. 

FORCEFUL  MAKEUP— Pages  are 
interesting  with  big  photos  and 
big  heads  favortd. 

PRODUCTION  CONSCIOUS  — 
Pages  are  closed  early  and  kept 
rolling. 

Box  1546,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER-photographer  on  daily  in 
55,000  city,  all  beats.  Wants  position 
with  dynamic  paper  in  larger  city. 
Best  references,  vet,  married,  28,  M.U. 
grad.  Four  years  experience.  Box 
1506,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

REPORTER  2  years,  28,  up  blind  alley 
with  large  New  York  area  daily, 
.seeks  new  opiiortunity.  Box  1525, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  news,  sports  man,  27, 
car,  set'ks  10,000-up  daily.  Box  1545, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  ENERGETIC  REPORT¬ 
ER  J-Grad,  23,  single,  vet,  seeks 
promising  start.  Box  1563,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EUROPEAN  REPORTER  WANTED? 
Head>iuarters  Paris.  Contacts,  experi¬ 
ence  mean  top  copy:  Couture,  Com¬ 
munism.  Cannes.  Languages,  News, 
Features,  Camera.  Box  1561,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  S|)orts  editor,  columnist, 
feature,  editorial,  photographer,  BA, 
MA,  6  years  experienee,  author,  vet¬ 
eran.  Want  challenge.  No  shifter. 
Cli|>pings,  references.  Box  1550,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Inttruetor$ 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  CoUege 
Journalism  Teacher.  B.  J.  and  M.  A., 
Missouri  U.  Seven  years  experience 
includes  daily  and  radio,  but  mostly 
weekly  publishing.  KTA  and  SOX 
member.  Box  37,  Chaffee,  Missouri. 


M  iscellaneout 


NINE  YEARS  experience  in  tyijeset- 
ting,  news  and  editorial  writing,  ad 
soliciting,  promotion  and  management. 
University  of  Missouri  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  and  printing  school  graduate. 
Chart  Areas  3.  4  or  5.  Reply  Box 
1544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Meehmnieml 


FLORIDA  ONLY 

EXPERIENCED  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  or  foreman,  medium  and  small 
newspaper  and  newspaper-commercial 
combinations,  desires  permanent 
change.  Competent  all  composing  oper¬ 
ations.  Heavy  executive  experience  all 
mechanical  departments.  Welcome  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Available  after  proper 
notice  to  present  employer.  Not  avail¬ 
able  as  working  foreman  closed  shop. 
Write  in  confidence.  Box  1404,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Production  Manager  for  Metropol¬ 
itan  Daily.  Aggressive,  cost-consciona 
executive.  44  years  of  age.  12  years 
as  composing  and  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent.  Box  1415,  Editor  ft  ^b- 
lisher. 


POSITION  as  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  evening  daily  newspaper. 
Good  education.  Wide  composing 
room  experience.  Have  been  Printing 
Instructor  local  high  school;  also  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman.  Married,  have 
two  sons.  45  years  of  age.  Member 
Presbyterian  Church,  32-degree  Mason 
and  member  of  Shrine.  Box  1410, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  —  Mergen- 
thaler  Grad — 6  months  experience  on 
Intertype  and  Ludlow — eager  to  get 
started  on  permanent  position.  Married 
27  years  old.  Box  1313,  Editor  ft  Pul^ 
lisher. 


editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  April  13,  1957 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


WEB-PRESSMAN  -  Sterectyt)er  desires 
daylight  work.  Age  28,  married,  nun- 
drinker.  Will  locate  anywhere  in  the 
east.  Box  1320.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM'^UPERINTEND- 
ENT  (union)  for  daily.  15  years  varied 
comiKising  e.xiierience.  Available  June 
15.  High-production  know-how,  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  composing  processe:-, 
various  cost-cutting  methods  and  ITl' 
law.  Box  1511,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Photography _ 

Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Prc.sa  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  mem)K>rs  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available,  Still-TV  Film-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  e<)uipment.  No  Fees — ■ 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


Promotion — Public  Relatione 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  Editorial:  7 
years  public  relations,  sales,  editorial 
work.  B.A.,  34,  single.  New  York 
area.  Box  1218,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED:  COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RE¬ 
LATIONS,  journalism  teaching.  Mie- 
souri  journalism  M.A. ;  seven  year* 
metropolitan  dailies ;  three  years  public 
relations.  Box  1210,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TRAVEL  EDITOR 
TRAVEL  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

TEN  YEARS  in  responsible  position  as 
travel  editor  and  Public  Relations  rep¬ 
resentative  with  leading  national  or¬ 
ganization.  Wide  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  experience  (formerly  byline  re¬ 
porter  one  of  America's  great  news- 
pai>ers)  ;  newsletter  and  house  organ 
editing;  radio  and  tv  writing;  lecturing 
and  legislative  planning.  Extensive 
contacts  in  Federal  government,  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  travel  industry  and 
all  media.  Enjoy  present  position  but 
seek  opi>ortunity  in  challenging  spot. 
36.  with  family.  Resume  and  samplaa 
on  request.  Box  1309,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EXPERIENCE  since  1935,  with 
time  out  for  WW  II,  11  years  wire 
service,  want  to  try  hand  at  public 
relations.  Married,  three  children,  88, 
BS.  37,500  minimum.  Box  1534,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  ORGAN  EDI¬ 
TOR — Seeks  organ  editorship  or  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  spot.  Married.  Vet.  26. 
Newspaper  experience.  Photography. 
Employ^  by  large  corporation  past  3 
years.  Top  references.  Box  1547,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  Reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  with  Public  Relations  ex¬ 
perience  wants  publicity,  public  rela¬ 
tions  post.  Topnotch  references  and 
background  in  newspapers,  radio.  TV. 
No  lower  bracket  salary  replies,  please. 
Box  1505,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST, 
energetic  organizer  and  administrator, 
highly  productive  idea  man  on  policy¬ 
making  level  who  can  operate  effec¬ 
tively  in  executive  groups;  expert  in 
planning  and  executing  public  relations 
and  advertising  programs ;  accomplished 
writer  of  editorial  material  and  key 
speet'lMS.  Presently  with  corporation 
'  at  five-figure  salary,  seeks  broader 
scope.  High  level  national  press  con¬ 
tacts  Well  acquainted  New  York, 
Washington  press.  also  experience 
abroad.  Box  1532,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

It  is  no  news  to  anyone  that 
newspaper  production  costs 
have  been  shooting  up  since 
the  war.  Again  it  is  not  news 
to  observe  that  increased  costs 
have  been  largely  due  to  two 
main  factors — higher  news¬ 
print  prices  and  higher  wages. 

E  &  P’s  annual  cost  study 
of  a  “typical  50,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily,”  appearing  in  this 
issue,  reveals  all  that  and  also 
shows  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  has  had  no  benefit  from  in¬ 
creased  productivity  as  many 
other  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  have  in  that  period.  Auto¬ 
mation  has  not  come  to  the 
newspaper  plant,  and  the  pro- 


there  was  an  increase  of  24.35% 
in  the  number  of  columns  set 
(98,972  in  1956)  and  a  35.32% 
inci'ease  in  the  number  of  man 
hours  (173,713  in  1956).  There¬ 
fore,  the  cost  of  a  unit  (column) 
of  production  increased  from 
$3.72  to  $5.58  or  50%  in  10 
years  and  the  cost  of  operating 
the  composing  room  increased 
86%  to  $550,385. 

Production  per  man  hour  in 
the  composing  room  has  in¬ 
creased  slightly  in  the  last  three 
years  from  .54 — but  in  1948  it 
had  been  .60  and  in  1949  and 
’50  it  had  been  .58.  Now,  again, 
we’re  back  where  we  started. 

In  the  stereotype  department 


duction  figures  show  it.  production  per  man  hour  in  1947  "Couldn't  you  just  once  put  'Mr.  Vodka'  instead  of  Krushchev?" 


To  be  sure,  more  type  is  being 
set,  more  plates  cast,  more 
pages  and  copies  printed.  But 
the  production  per  man  hour  in 
the  mechanical  departments 
(with  the  exception  of  the 
photo-engraving  department)  is 
what  it  was  10  years  ago  and 
in  some  cases  lower.  Corre¬ 
spondingly,  production  costs  per 
unit  have  gone  up. 

*  >|c  4: 

Let’s  start  with  the  press 
room  of  our  “typical  50,000- 
circulation”  paper. 

In  1947,  which  is  10  years  ago, 
production  per  man  hour  in  the 
press  room  was  3.96  units 


was  2.58  plates  cast.  In  1956  it 
was  down  to  2.12.  This  w'as  a 
decline  of  almost  18%.  In  the 
10-year  period  there  was  a 
12.51%  increase  in  the  number 
of  plates  cast  (38,446  in  1956) 
and  a  20.55%  increase  in  the 
number  of  man  hours  (18,146  in 
1956).  The  cost  per  unit  of  pro¬ 
duction,  therefore,  increased 
from  $1.04  to  $1.65  in  10  years, 
a  gain  of  about  59%,  and  the 
cost  of  operating  the  stereo  de¬ 
partment  went  up  to  $63,270,  an 
increase  of  77%  in  10  years. 

With  the  exception  of  1953, 
when  it  was  at  2.05,  the  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  hour  in  the  stereo- 


measured  is  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  Quality  rather  than 
quantity  is  a  better  measuring 
stick,  but  the  cost  factor  is  im¬ 
portant  here  too.  The  editorial 
cost  per  column  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter  increased  from  $7.43  to 
$9.46,  a  gain  of  27%  in  10  years. 
At  the  same  time  the  volume 
produced  increased  only  19% 
up  to  36,751  columns  in  19.56. 
The  cost  of  opei'ating  the  news 
and  editorial  department  in  the 
period  went  up  about  51%. 

The  lesson  in  these  figures 
should  be  fairly  obvious.  There 
hasn’t  been  a  machine  invented 


Constitution  Offered 
In  Newspaper  Page 

Jamestown,  N.Y 

The  Janu'Htown  Post-Jouni 
published  the  Constitution  anc 
Bill  of  Rights  in  a  full-page 
presentation  to  acquaint  read, 
ers  with  those  great  document- 
of  freedom. 

The  front  page  of  the  same 
issue  offered  a  four-column  edi¬ 
torial  and  a  four-column  car¬ 
toon  on  the  same  theme,  k 
three-column  editorial  on  the 


(thousands  of  eight  -  page  type  department  in  the  last  10  that  can  turn  out  a  story  or  a  editorial  page  tied  into  the 

papers).  In  1956,  last  year,  the  years  has  not  been  lower  than  piece  of  copy  to  take  the  place  “package.”  Prior  to  publication, 

man  hour  production  was  ex-  it  was  last  year.  of  a  reporter  or  editorial  writer,  Post-Journal  announced  in 

actly  the  same.  In  that  10-year  i  *  *  But  the  machines  in  the  me-  ^  quarter-page  advertisement 

period  there  was  a  36.47%  in-  The  photo-engraving  depart-  chanical  departments  can  do  a 

crease  in  the  number  of  units  ment  seems  to  be  the  only  place  lot  better  than  this  picture  would  be  carried 

printed  rising  to  82,400,000  where  productivity  seems  to  shows  if  they  get  the  coopera-  „  ,  ,  ,  f  .•  f  craniza- 

eight-page  papers.  But  there  have  improved.  Production  per  tion  of  the  human  element.  If  ® 

was  also  a  36.50%  increase  in  man  hour  in  1947  was  48.19  that  isn’t  forthcoming,  then  circulation  a 

the  number  of  man  hours  up  to  square  inches  of  engraving.  In  new  ways  must  be  found  to  were  given  advance  notice  ) 

20,813.  Because  of  higher  1956  it  was  up  to  65.48  square  increase  productivity  in  news-  letter.  Reprints  on  glossy  papei 

wages,  and  the  lack  of  higher  inches.  It  has  improved  everj’  paper  shops.  are  provided  free. 


productivity,  the  cost  per  unit 
of  production  increased  from 
$.55  to  $.77 — up  40%.  And 
therefore  the  cost  of  operating 
the  pressroom  increased  91.78% 
to  $63,565. 

Production  per  man  hour  in 
the  press  room  did  increase 
slightly  each  of  the  last  four 
years  from  3.88  units.  But  in 
each  of  the  other  intervening 
years  it  was  higher  than  it  is 
now — and  we  are  back  where 
we  started. 

Take  the  composing  room 
next.  Production  per  man  hour 
was  .62  columns  of  type  in  1947. 
Last  year  in  1956  it  was  .57 
columns  of  type.  This  is  a  de¬ 
cline  of  8%  in  production  per 
man  hour.  In  the  10-year  period 


year  since  1947,  with  only  an 
occasional  reverse,  so  that  the 
cost  per  unit  of  production  is 
now  $.06  the  same  as  it  was  10 
years  ago.  For  years  1950 
through  1955  the  cost  per  unit 
was  up  to  $.07  and  $.08.  But  ap¬ 
parently  increased  productivity 
has  brought  it  down.  The  vol¬ 
ume  of  engraving  increased 
55.43%  in  10  years  to  543,843 
square  inches,  and  the  number 
of  man  hours  in  production  in¬ 
creased  only  12.33%  which  just 
about  makes  the  difference. 
Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  increased  73%  in  lO  years 
up  to  $34,132. 

The  only  other  department 
where  the  productivity  can  be 
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Meet  the  men  of  atomic-electric  power 


1  liese  are  two  of  the  new  “atomic 
men”  in  the  business  of  producing 
electricity.  In  the  photograph,  they 
.ire  studying  a  small-scale  model  of 
.m  atomic  reactor  <lesignerl  for  an 
itomic-electric  power  plant. 

I  hey,  and  hundreds  of  other 
lectric  company  men,  are  learning 
now  to  harness  the  power  of  atomic 


energy  to  the  job  of  producing 
electricity.  Working  with  scientists 
and  engineers  of  the  Atomic  Kn- 
ergy  Commission,  equipment 
makers  and  builders,  they  are  help¬ 
ing  develop  the  new  tools,  new 
machinery  and  new  kinds  of  build¬ 
ings  needed  for  atomic-powered 
electric  plants. 


The  nation’s  appetite  for  electric 
power  is  growing  rapidly,  and 
atomic  energy  promises  a  vast  new 
source  of  fuel  to  make  more  elec¬ 
tricity.  That’s  why  independent 
electric  companies  are  studying, 
testing  and  comparing  methods  and 
equipment  to  find  the  best  ways  to 
put  the  atom  to  work  for  America. 


America’s  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 

*Comp4ny  namts  on  raqutit  through  this  magazina 


Prin't  fi  in  U.  S.  A. 


You  need  both  evening  papers 
to  match  the  sales  opportunities 
in  Columbus! 

Since  1947,  Metropolitan  Columbus  ( Franklin 
County)  has  jumped  48%  in  population,  99% 
in  spendable  income  and  66%  in  retail  sales. 

Newspaper  circulations  mushroomed,  too! 
The  Evening  Citizen  gained  17%  in  circula¬ 
tion;  The  Evening  Dispatch  gained  22%. 

We  cite  these  facts  to  underscore  this  one: 

TODAY,  Metropolitan  Columbus  families 
buy  more  than  THREE  TIMES  AS  MANY  EVE¬ 
NING  PAPERS  as  morning  papers.  It  now  takes 
the  combined  coverage  of  BOTH  evening 
papers  to  do  the  job. 

Buying  the  COMPLETE  EVENING  TEAM 
will  deliver  your  advertising  to  nearly  97  out 
of  100  homes  in  Metropolitan  Columbus. 

No  other  combination  of  two  Columbus 
dailies  reaches  so  many  readers  (14%  more 
net  coverage  at  the  family  level)  at  so  low  a 
cost  (combined  milline,  $3.05). 


THE 

COLUMBUS 

CITIZEN 


*IN  POPULATION  Columbus  ranks  THIRD 
in  Ohio  and  35th  among  the  nation’s  200  top 
counties. 

*IN  SPENDABLE  INCOME  Columbus  ranks 
THIRD  in  Ohio  and  31st  among  the  nation’s 
200  top  counties. 


(Sources:  Metropolitan  Circulations,  ABC  Audits, 
3/21/47-56.  Households  and  Populations,  C.  of  C.  esti¬ 
mates,  1/1/47-57.  Retail  Sales  and  Spendable  Income, 
SMSBP,  1947-55) 
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